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SOME CONSIDERATIONS ON THE SAFETY VALVE 
DOCTRINE * 


By Murray Kane 


If the question were asked: what idea has featured most prom- 
inently to influence students of American history in formulating 
conclusions relating to the frontier and the labor movement? — 
the answer probably would be the safety valve theory. This is 
the viewpoint which principally maintains that free land greatly 
simplified economic and social problems and ‘‘acted as a safety- 
valve in times of depression and panic.’’* It is significant that 
none other than the late Frederick J. Turner accepted this gen- 
eralization and referred to the passing of this ‘‘safety valve’’ as 
a ‘‘new national development.’’* From this idea, as a major 
premise, two outstanding general conclusions have usually 
followed: first, that the intensity of the westward migrations 
were greatest during periods of panic and depression,* and con- 
sequently depressions were solved by shipping the unemployed 
West; ° second, that the existence of the frontier, as a territory, 
prevented the formation of class philosophy in America. These 
conclusions have been assumed to be valid, with minor excep 
tions.® 

icle forms part of a major study of the safety valve idea in American 


tory. The author is greatly indebted to Robert E. Riegel, whose suggestions from 


g 
time to time facilitated the final preparation of the paper. The original manuscript 
is article was submitted to the editor prior to the publication of the following 
le: Carter Goodrich and Sol Davidson, ‘‘The Wage Earner in the Westward 


Movement,’’ in Political Science Quarterly (New York, 1886-), L 1935), 161-85 


i 


of th 


nd LI 1936), 61-116. It, therefore, represents an independent set of conelusions 
ver much they may resemble those of the previously published item 
2 Ernest L. Bogart, Economic Ii: tory of the I ted States New York, 1926 


f 


Frederick J. Turner, Frontier in American Hist ry (New Ye rk, 1920 


280 


4See John B. MeMaster, A History of the People of the United States (New York, 
1911), IV, 38; Edward Channing, A History of the United States (New York, 1921), 
V, 40; and Frederic L. Paxson, History of the American Frontier, 1763-1893 (Bos- 
ton, 1924), 187. 

‘Henry A. Wallace, New Frontiers (New York, 1934), 271 

© Robert E. Riegel, America Moves West (New York, 1930), 191. 
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There are many reasons for doubting the validity of the latter 
two assumptions. There is not only almost complete lack of ey. 
dence to substantiate these ideas,’ but, what is more important, 
there is the failure on the part of Americans, as a whole, to de- 
velop and maintain a consistent feeling of class consciousness in 
the European sense —a condition which, if this theory is cor- 
rect, should have been fully realized with the disappearance o{ 
the frontier as a region. 

Inasmuch as this paper is primarily concerned with the ques. 


7 In an effort to unearth such evidence and to assemble material which would serve 
as a basis for determining the validity of these ideas, the author not only checked 
miscellaneous source material and prepared a ‘‘ Statistical Analysis of the Populatior 
of the State of Michigan, Based on the Territorial Census of 1834, the State Census 
of 1837, and the National Census of 1840,’’ but also made a painstaking effort t 
prepare an ‘‘Analysis of the Population of the State of Massachusetts, Based or 
the National Census of 1830 and 1840, and the State Census of 1837,’’ which ir 
cluded a survey of fourteen counties and more than three hundred towns and prin 
pal cities, which then comprised the state of Massachusetts. In this analysis the per 
od of 1830-37 was referred to as the ‘‘ factory period.’’ The period of 1837-40 was 
referred to as the ‘‘depression period,’’ and a separate table was compiled for each 
county. In the first column was shown the population of each town or city according 
to the national census of 1830; in the second, the population according to the stat 
census of 1837; in the third, the population according to the national census of 1840; 
in the fourth, the increase or decrease in the population of the respective town or 
city for the ‘‘factory period’’; in the fifth, the increase or decrease for the ‘*‘ d 


2 


pression period.’’ The towns within a particular county were classified according 
to groups, i.e. predominantly agricultural, semi-agricultural, semi-manufacturin 
ete. The respective classifications were determined by the number of people reported 
engaged in ‘‘ Agriculture’’ or in ‘‘ Manufactures and Trades’’ in a particular town 
or city according to the national census of 1840. A separate table was also preparé 
showing a recapitulation of the population of the counties. The ratio of the tota 
population of each county to the total population of the state was computed in terms 
of percentages for each census and similar computations were made to arrive at t! 
respective increases or decreases for each county for the ‘‘factory’’ or ‘‘depression’’ 
periods. Pursuing this method, the analysis was placed on a comparative basis, 

it was possible to disclose the changes in population which took place during the boom 
period as distinct from the depression period. Such variations could not have beet 
disclosed if recourse had only been had to the material of the national census. This 
would have surely obscured the changes in population which occurred during the de 
pression period. The minimum that this analysis accomplished was to establish a 
basis for determining the status and intensity of migration of the wage earning 
population for the depression period. In connection with the preparation of the lat 
ter analysis, the author is indebted to Roswell F. Phelps, director of statistics of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Department of Labor and Industries, for lis 
interest in the subject of this study, and for his ecoéperation in supplying a list 
state census reports which made it possible to complete the analysis. Roswell F 
Phelps to Murray Kane, March 18 and April 17, 1935. 
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tion of migration, as it affeets the ‘‘free’’ farming population, 
and essentially with the problem of ascertaining to what extent 
wage earners, as a class, benefited from the frontier in taking 
up farmholds, the South with its predominant slaveholding econ- 
omy, need not be discussed. The thesis of Leifur Magnusson and 
the statements of William V. Pooley, which represent the accep 
tance of the theory in all its manifestations and are the rare 
occasions Where recourse was had to source material to justify 
the safety valve assumption, must be examined first of all. Be- 
fore proceeding with this examination, however, a method must 
be outlined to test the validity of this idea. 

The application of correct terminology appears to be the crux 
of the problem. The separate use of the term ‘‘many’’ without 
showing its relation to the term ‘‘majority’’ has particularly in- 
creased the difficulties in arriving at an accurate evaluation of 
the safety valve idea. It is one thing to say that a panic or a 
depression brought ‘‘many’’ families to the West, and quite 
another to say that a panic or a depression brought a ‘‘major- 
ity’? or ‘‘most’’ of the people. For instance, the figure ‘‘five 
thousand’’ when used separately may be represented by the 
term ‘‘many,’’ and may be readily assumed as meaning a ‘‘ma- 
jority.’’ But its relation to a total of ten thousand or one hun- 
dred thousand would determine its actual significance. Applying 
this formula to the intensity of the westward migrations during 
the depression period, the ‘‘many’’ might very well become the 
‘‘few,’’ for only in so far as the majority or reasonable numbers 
of the population could reach the frontier during a particular 
period of panic or depression, can it be truly said that the fron- 
tier acted as a safety valve for the discontent of the country. The 
relative importance of the safety valve idea must be determined 
in this manner. 

Leifur Magnusson’s Disposition of the Public Lands of the 
United States with Particular Reference to Wage -Earning La 
bor was issued in pamphlet form by the Department of Labor, 
under date of June 29, 1919, with the following statement in 
support of the safety valve theory: 

The existence of unoccupied land acted as an outlet for whatever pres 

sure excess numbers of population might from time to time produce. 

The evil effects of the financial panies, 1813, 1837, 1857, and particular- 
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ly 1873, were minimized by reason of the uncultivated lands of the West 

acting as a refuge to those ruined in business or thrown out of em 

ployment. Even in time of ordinary prosperity ‘‘the attractions 0! 

independent life as a landowner drew skilled imigrants away from 

their traditional occupations to agriculture.’’ * 

The author submits no evidence whatsoever for that particu 
lar part of the statement which refers to the panies of 1813, L837, 
1857, and 1873. He thereby shows that he assumes the validity o} 
this part of the statement. For the latter part of the statement 
reference is made to the History of Manufactures in the United 
States by Victor S. Clark.’ The contention that ‘‘the attractions 
of independent life as a land-owner drew skilled immigrants 
away from their traditional occupations to agriculture,’’ is doe 
umented by a reference to the Economic History of Virginia u 
the Seventeenth Century, by Philip A. Bruce."® 

It should be pointed out, however, that Clark uses Bruce’s text 
only in so far as it applies to the Colonial period. In fact, Clark’s 
chapter is entitled, ‘‘The Relation of Capital and Labor to the 
Progress of Colonial Manufacture.’’ Magnusson, however, uses 
the statement to generalize about the depression periods of 
1813, 1837, 1857, and 1873. Certainly his source does not show the 
validity of the safety valve idea for the history of America fol- 
lowing the Colonial era. The source, moreover, does not support 
the conclusion. The following is Bruce’s statement in full: 


The English mechanic emigrating to the colony under indenture often 
brought tools with him which had been bought at the request of the 
planter in Virginia by the merchant as intermediary. The constantly 
recurring necessity of having to supply the place of a white mechanic 
whose term was drawing to a close, by importing a suecessor, must 
have had an important influence in causing the planters to have their 
slaves instructed in trades. The country records of the seventeenth 
century reveal the presence of many negro mechanies in the colony 
during that period, that being especially the case with carpenters and 
coopers. This was what might be expected. The slave was inferior in 
skill but the ordinary mechanical needs of the plantation did not de- 
mand the highest aptitude. The fact that the African was a servant 
for life was an advantage covering many deficiencies, nevertheless, it 
8 Page 14. 

® (New York, 1929), I, 155. 
10 (New York, 1896), IT, 405. 
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is significant that large slaveholders like Colonel Byrd and Colonel 
Fitzhugh, should have gone to the inconvenience and expense of im 
porting handieraftsmen who were skillful in the very trades in which 


it is certain that several of the negroes belonging to these planters had 


been specially trained. It shows the low estimate in which the planters 

held the knowledge of their slaves regarding the higher branches of 

mechanieal work. 

What one is really led to infer from Bruce’s paragraph is that 
there was a searcity of labor during the Colonial period. This 
condition was not due so much to the withdrawal of artisans to 
agricultural vocations as to the general lack of mechanics which 
existed not only in the Virginia colony but throughout all the 
colonies."* And if in a number of instances the artisan did take 
up a farmhold, he did so, not because he was drawn to the land, 
but because the very conditions under which he worked com 
pelled him to change his vocation. It is not at all surprising that 
these very conditions are stated in the subsequent pages follow 
ing the source in question. 

First, there was the lack of metallic currency: 

Mechanics positively refused to follow their callings because they were 

compelled after finishing their work, to wait for their remuneration 

until the crop of tobacco for the year had been gathered in and cured. 

In the interval they complained, and complained justly, that they 

wanted the means with which to support themselves and their families 
Another condition which made the artisan change his vocation 
was that he was ‘‘compelled to pass from plantation to planta 
tion in search of work and a large part of his time was absorbed 
in these journeys, owing to the great distance intervening be 
tween the different estates.’’ * 

In the Colonial period, then, the unoceupied land did not at- 
tract the mechanic, but it was rather the conditions under which 
he worked that made the change to agriculture necessary. Un- 
doubtedly, as time went on, the abundance of land attracted 
hordes of native and immigrant farmers. This condition, further- 
more, prevented the industrialization of large numbers of the 
native agricultural population. It is this fact which primarily 

11 Jbid. It is interesting to note that Clark acknowledges this condition in his text. 


History of Manufactures in the United States, I, 153. 
12 Bruce, Economic History of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century, II, 413-14 
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distinguishes the early stages of the industrial revolution in 
America from that in England, where the expropriation of the 
agricultural element from the soil placed it at the beck and call 
of the industrial capitalist. 

The question to be decided, however, is not how many farmers 
again became farmers, but how many wage earners became 
farmers. As the industrial tempo of the country became acceler. 
ated it became more and more impossible for the wage earner to 
exercise the alternative of taking up the so-called ‘‘free lands”’ 
in the West, for ‘‘as manufacturing increased in New England, 
cities became congested with the families of ... workers, and 
immigration to the West was impossible for such workers.’’: 
It does not follow that no wage earners whatsoever migrated. 
There were such migrations of individuals and groups; but these 
migrations were insignificant in number when considered in re- 
lation to the total number of the other elements of the popula- 
tion, which took part in the respective westward migrations. 
‘‘Jack of all Tradism,’’ one of the predominant social charac- 
teristics of the American frontier, stems from the reality of this 
fact.’* This was not merely due to the condition that the agricu! 
tural population predominated in numbers, but, as will be shown, 
economic conditions prevented wage earners as a group from 
making their proportionate contribution to the many waves o! 
emigration which took place.’* The validity of the safety valve 
idea should be in part determined not by the few who went,” but 
rather by the overwhelming part of the wage earning population 
which remained behind. 

This brief analysis of Magnusson’s statement reveals the 

13 Henry K. Rowe, The History of Religion im the United States (New York 
1924), 91. 

14 John M. Peck, A New Guide for Emigrants to the West (Boston, 1837), 128 

15 The westward migrations were, generally speaking, agricultural. In the eastern 
states ‘‘the agricultural sections were affected especially, for the emigrants t 
West had been mostly farmers.’’ Lois K. Mathews, Expansion of New England (B 
ton, 1909), 271. In the western territories, ‘‘the inrush of farmers was followed by 
a gradual and substantial development in agriculture.’’ B. H. Schockel, ‘‘ Settlement 
and Development of the Lead and Zine Region of the Driftless Area with Special 
Emphasis upon Joe Daviess County, Illinois,’’ in Mississtppr VALLEY HIsTorical 
REvIEW, IV (1917), 170. 


16 B. H. Hibbard, ‘‘ Homestead,’’ in Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences (New 
York, 1932), VII, 438. 
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necessity of weighing carefully all source material which may 
result in positing affirmative conclusions in regard to the safety 
valve idea. This will become increasingly clear as one examines 
the statements of William V. Pooley. The tendeney of such state- 
ments to influence and mislead students “ in approximating the 
intensity of migration during the depression period (1837), in- 
creases the significance of this analysis. 

Ina work entitled The Settlement of Illinois from 1830 to 1850, 
Pooley makes the statement: 


The army of the unemployed grew rapidly and in September of 1837 
the New York Era says ‘‘ We can state on the best authority that in 
the eastern states nine-tenths of the factories have been stopped and 
the same proportion of men, women and children thrown out of em- 
ployment.’’ ** 


On the basis of the above quotation from the New York Era, 
Pooley follows with the conclusion that 


resulting from this change in the condition of the laborers, meetings 
of a more or less riotous nature occurred in various cities, but the 
most notable consequence was the unusual immigration to the West, 
for these people lacking the means for support in their native cities, 


took up the heritage of the poor man, cheap lands in a new country. 


The source for Pooley’s conclusion is an article entitled ‘‘La 
bor Troubles between 1834 and 1837,’’ by Evans Woollen.’ 
There the latter deals with major general features of the boom 
period just prior to the precipitation of the panic, among which 
he mentions speculation and low wages, and tlie concurrence of 
the intensity of western migration and labor militancy as ‘‘two 
noticeable features in 1837.’’ It is on the strength of these ob- 


17 Note, for instance, Pooley’s influence on students of local history. Cf. Alison E. 
Aitchison, ‘‘Geographie Factors in the History of Dubuque County, Iowa’’ (mas 
ter’s thesis in University of Chicago Library, 1914), 62, 65-66; Pooley, The Set- 
tlement of Illinois from 1830 to 1850 (University of Wisconsin Bulletin, No. 220, 
Madison, 1908), 399; Laura Hatch, ‘‘The Geography of Du Page County, Illinois’’ 
(master’s thesis in University of Chicago Library, 1911), 20; Pooley, Settlement of 
Illinois, 333, 359. 

18 Pooley, Settlement of Illinois, 335; New York Era, September 5, 1837, 

19 Pooley, Settlement of Illinois, 335; Evans Woollen, ‘‘ Labor Troubles between 
1834 and 1837,’’ in Yale Review (New Haven, 1892-), I (1892), 99. For further 
evidences of the connection between Pooley’s ideas on the subject of wage earning 
migration and Woollen’s article see further references to the latter on page 334 of 
Pooley’s text. 
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servations that Pooley not only assumes that wage earners mi 
grated from the cities in large numbers during the height of the 
labor movement, but that this class of the population also mi- 
grated in even greater numbers in the depression period. The 
idea that is uppermost in Pooley’s mind is the capacity of the 
frontier to act as an economic and social safety valve at all times, 
and this is the main reason why he fails to consider separately 
the previously mentioned New York Era source, which relates to 
the depression period, from the source now under consideration 
which refers to the boom period. In subsequent pages of this 
paper, a more complete analysis of the concomitance of the eco 
nomic forces of the prosperity and depression periods will be 
given, together with an investigation of the validity of the as 
sumptions relative to wage earning migration. Here it is neces 
sary to point out how Pooley in following the safety valve train 
of thought further states in another part of his text: 
Distress prevailed in the East, especially among the laborers and me 
chanics and in the rural districts the farmers soon began to feel the 
effects of the situation. Those who could get away from the cities did 
so and facing the West, looked to it to supply homes and a new start 
in life. Farmers were, however, not able to sell their lands, for there 
were none who could buy. Consequently it appears that the majority 
of the immigrants to the West at this particular period, could not 
have belonged to the agricultural class in their native states. It was 
expected that a great influx of settlers would follow on the heels of 
this panic and it was so stated by some of the western papers. Obser- 
vations made in the East showed similar expectations, and they, for 
a time at least, proved correct. A Boston paper of April 14th, 1537, 
says ‘‘The emigration to the great west is rapidly increasing from 
different parts of the country. The present stagnation in business 
and the disastrous effects upon our mechanies and laborers — will tend 
to send many of them from our large towns and cities, where their 
services have been in constant demand for some years.’’ *° 


Unquestionably, the conditions described by Pooley were true 
of not only the principal commercial and manufacturing centers, 
but of the secondary cities, as well. Detroit, according to com- 

20 Pooley, Settlement of Illinois, 568-69; Chicago Weekly American, May 13, 1837; 
Boston Mercantile Journal, April 14, 1837, as quoted in ibid., May 6, 1837. Cf. John 


R. Commons, ‘‘ Labor Organization and Labor Politics, 1827-37,’’ in Quarterly Jour 
nal of Economics (Cambridge, 1887-), IV (1907), 328. 
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petent authority, ‘‘manufacturing stopped and business stopped. 
Thousands of men were thrown out of work. Farmers could not 
vet acceptable money for their crops.’’*' A student writing of 
the history of this city remarks: ‘‘ Wrecked banks were on every 
hand.... Men whose property a few weeks ago before was fig 
ured at hundreds of thousands of dollars were now unable to buy 


provisions for their families .. . wooden bowls were used for 
small change. ‘Cut money’ was another form of specie. ‘Shine 
plasters’ were issued by the city. At times there was not enough 
money for the city to pay the laborers at work on city improve 
ments. The period of stagnation lasted until 1845."’ * 

Similarly in Cleveland, ‘‘the great majority of the business 
houses failed. Land values sank to a low figure; a blow had been 
sent home that was felt for years. ... There was practically no 
growth from 1836 to 1840.’’ ** Moreover, ‘‘the interval from the 
panie to 1840 was one of complete exhaustion.’’ ** 

In the ease of Chicago, which had just been incorporated as a 
city, ‘‘emigration had stopped,’’ and ‘‘business had vanished 
like smoke, leaving 4,000 ambitious resourceful people stranded 
amid the wreck of their fortunes without any outlet for their 
energies, after four years of feverish activity and intoxicating 
prosperity.’’** The growth of the city was seriously checked in 
every respect. The effects of the crisis were similar in Milwau 
kee and the territory of Wisconsin in general. Thus ‘‘its tend 
ency was to check immigration.’’** Nor did the effects of the 
panie and the depression stop with the newly developing cities 
on the frontier. The consequences struck at the very core of the 
frontier towns.”” 

21 George B. Catlin, The Story of Detroit (Detroit, 1923), 344. 

22 Almon E. Parkins, The Historical Geography of Detroit (Michigan Historical 
Commission. Michigan Historical Publications, University Series, no. 3, Lansing, 
1918), 188, 

23 James J. Kennedy, A History of the City of Cleveland (Cleveland, 1896), 302 

24 W. Scott Robison, History of the City of Cleveland (Cleveland, 1887), 44. 

25 Eleanor Atkinson, The Story of Chicago and National Development (Chicago, 
1911), 58. 

26 Moses M. Strong, History of the Territory of Wisconsin from 1836 to 1848 
(Madison, 1885), 251. 

27 Willard Barrows, ‘‘ History of Seott County, Iowa,’’ in Annals of Iowa (Des 
Moines, 1863-74, Series I), I (1863), 63; C. C. Trowbridge to Don C. Henderson, Sep 


tember 5, 1878, in Michigan Pioneer Historical Society Collections (Lansing, 1877 
1929), IV (1881), 174. 
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It is on the basis of these conditions that Pooley and others 
draw the conclusion that an ‘‘unusual immigration’’ to the West 
took place during the depression of 1837 and that ‘‘people lack 
ing the means of support in their native cities took up the heri- 
tage of the poor man, cheap land in a new country.’’ It now re 
mains to be seen to what extent either of these contentions js 
justified. 

Concerning the latter, the contradiction becomes apparent im 
mediately upon a cursory examination of the premise. The fal. 
lacy applies not only to the wage earner but to the farmer as 
well. Aside from the fact that a panic or depression affected both 
the farmer and the wage earner with equal force, to go to the 
so-called ‘‘free land’’ one first had to have the means. One av- 
thority states: 


Without being able to make a balance sheet for the transaction, it is 
clear that to move an impecunious pioneer to a new establishment 
called for an outlay under several heads. First was the cost of outfit 
The wagon, the farm tools, the household implements. . . . Next was 
the cost of transport. Even when the journey was only from one coun- 
ty to the next, there were food and fodder and sometimes shelter that 
could not come from nowhere. The cost of buying, or making the first 
payment on the land, can be more nearly figured, and it came next. 
There were few regions of the West where it did not cost more to break 
an acre and put it to crop than it did to buy it. Sometimes the cost 
breaking the sod was two or three times the Government price.* 


A move of this sort was in any event a real investment.” 

Even during the prosperity period a certain portion of the 
agricultural population was prevented from migrating to the 
distant territories. Those farmers who could not afford the min 
imum necessary cash outlays had no other alternative but to 
enter the sphere of industry. It is, therefore, not at all surprising 
to find that the labor supply of the early New England mills was 


28 John L. Conger and William E. Hull (eds.), History of the Illinois River Va 
ley (Chicago, 1932), I, 138; John Moses and Joseph Kirkland (eds.), History of 
Chicago, Illinois (Chieago, 1895), I, 533. 

29 Paxson, When the West is Gone (New York, 1930), 52-53. ‘* The price per act 
for breaking varied from $2.50 to $4.50. . . . In the flat, wet prairie, it sometimes 
took from two to three years for the tough sod to decompose sufficiently to prod 
a full crop.’’ L. 8. Coffin, ‘‘ Breaking Prairie,’’ in Annals of Iowa (1893-), V (1902 
450-51. 

30 Paxson, When the West is Gone, 52-53. 
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predominantly native.” The social life of the factory operatives 
for the early and the later thirties has been the subject of much 
controversial discussion in regard to the benefits which may have 
been derived from their occupations. With the latter this thesis 
is not concerned. Suffice it to say that once the mill life was begun 
it was seldom deserted. 

For the mechanie and laborer who was already eaught within 
the vortex of a steadily advancing industrial and stratified so- 
ciety it was still more difficult to make the change to agriculture. 
A conversation between an English traveller and a group of 
workmen confirmed all the difficulties which confronted the wage 
earner.”* First there were the indispensable qualifications of 
knowledge of and skill in farming. Unfamiliarity with pioneer 
conditions was another serious obstacle. Then again there was 
the lack of means. Of all the conditions which prevented the wage 
earners as a class from exercising the privilege of taking up 
farmholds, the constant disparity between the cost of living and 
the prevailing rate of wages was probably the greatest. This 
becomes increasingly clear after an examination of the facts. It 
was the increase in the cost of living which added to the inten- 
sity of strikes and lengthened their list in boom periods. ‘‘In 


be] 


comments a stu- 


1835 and 1836 prices rose 50 to 100 per cent, 
dent of labor history; but ‘‘wages did not rise in the same pro- 


portion.’’ * 


‘‘It is evident to every intelligent person,’’ the 
New York Courier and Enquirer declared, February 29, 1836, 
‘that for several years past, such has been the enormous in- 
crease in the rent of houses, and the extraordinary rise in the 
price of all the necessaries of life, that it is morally impossible 
for any honest mechanic or laborer ... to support himself and 
family ereditably.’’ * Even in the field of skilled labor the rela- 
tion between wages and the cost of living was such that savings 

31 Edward Stanwood, ‘‘Cotton Manufacture in New England,’’ in William T. 
Davis (ed.), The New England States (Boston, 1897), I, 131, 173. 

82 William E. Dodd, Expansion and Conflict (New York, 1915), 43. 

33John Fineh, Notes on Travel in the United States, quoted in John R. Commons, 
et al (eds.), Documentary History of American Industrial Society (Cleveland, 1910), 
VII, 54-55. 

34Commons, ‘‘Labor Organization and Labor Polities, 1827-37,’’ loc. cit., 1V 
1907), 327-28. 

3>Commons et al., History of Labor in the United States (New York, 1926), I, 
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were not sufficient to make the change to agriculture.* Workers 
in the building trades received twice the wages of other skilled 
artisans, but even this ‘‘was inadequate to maintain the worker's 
family at anything like a decent comfort standard.’’ * Under the 
existing handicaps it is to be strongly doubted whether man) 
wage earners could migrate to the agricultural frontier, regard. 
less of the ambition and the dissatisfaction they may have re- 
tained. ‘‘Individuals might escape the hardships of their class 
by moving to the frontier,’’ says Schlesinger, ‘‘but most of the 
wage earners were discouraged from taking this step by large 
families, poverty, or lack of ambition.’’ * 

It must be emphasized that the relatively few wage earners 
who could leave the cities migrated principally during the pros- 
perity period, at the very time when the agricultural population 
of the eastern states was pushing its way toward the western 
territories. Of course this view is in direct contradiction to the 
heretofore accepted assumption, that migration to the West was 
greatest when the Atlantic states experienced hard times, and 
therefore the result of a particular panic or depression ‘‘was to 
hasten the real occupation of the western lands.’’ * 

In this connection a brief consideration of the subject of ‘‘un 
usual immigration”’ is essential. First it is necessary to deter. 
mine when it actually occurred. The chief manifestations of the 
boom period were speculation, rising prices, immigration, and 
labor troubles. The speculative mania drove on the tide of im 
migration, in the ease of New Englanders ‘‘singly, or in groups 
of two or three households, most of them between 1830 and 
1837.’’ *° A survey of the strikes for this period shows that the 

36 ** Transportation charges to the regions of cheap land were heavy, the lifetin 
savings of a whole laboring family often not being enough to pay the cost, mu 


less leaving a surplus of $100.—to buy 80 acres from the government.’’ Fred A 
Shannon, Economie History of the People of the United States (New York, 1934 


ovr 
ewée, 


37 Norman Ware, The Industrial Worker, 1840-60 (New York, 1924), 33. 

88 Arthur M. Schlesinger, Political and Social History of the United States, ! 
1925 (New York, 1925), 8. 

89 J. R. H. Moore, An Industrial History of the American People (New York, 
1913), 418. See also Harry J. Carman, Social and Economic History of the I 
States (New York, 1930), I, 503; and Edward S. Cowdrick, Industrial ITistory 
United States (New York, 1923), 104. 

40 Mathews, Expansion of New England, 200. 
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intensity was greatest in 1835 and 1836 and continued into 1837 
up to the precipitation of the panic and for a short period after 
its inception. Each one of these factors had its initial velocity 
with the initiation of the boom period, became accelerated during 
the upswing, and collapsed with the panic and depression. It is 
impossible to obtain a proper perspective of the safety valve 


idea for this particular period unless one considers the con- 
comitance of these factors as they occurred during the boom 
period. For it was precisely during this period that the ‘‘unusual 
immigration’? generally took place.* 

It is very easy to assume that workers migrated to the agrieul- 
tural frontier in large numbers during intense periods of labor 
troubles.** Pooley so assumes. Acquiescing in Woollen’s correct 
observation that ‘‘restlessness and trades-unions and strikes are 
intimate associates,’’ he proceeds to the erroneous assumption, 
that because thereof, there occurred a migration of wage earners 
ona large seale. His source continues: ‘‘ An unusual immigration 
westward and labor gatherings of a more or less riotous eharae- 
ter were two noticeable features in 1837. The most prominent 
one of these riots occurred in New York on February 13, 1837.’ 
Does this necessarily mean that wage earners migrated in such 
numbers that the existing wage earning supply was affected? On 
the contrary. What has been principally overlooked is that the 
major migrations of the agricultural population to the West, the 
intense labor struggles in the cities of the eastern seaboard, and 
the migration of wage earners in relatively small numbers, were 
distinct forms of activity which took place concomitantly during 
the boom period in contradistinction to the severe contraction of 
these economic forces at the inception of the panic and during 
the depression period. The very date of the demonstration fur- 
nishes a key to the understanding of the question. The strike 
took place not after September, 1837 at which time the depression 
had already set in — according to Pooley’s phrasing of his state- 
ment — but before the principal effects of the panic and the de 
pression began to be felt. This was one of the labor disturbances 
which came at the tail end of the prosperity period as the evi- 
dence shows. The year 1837 had ‘‘opened with popular excite 

41 Hunt’s Merchants Magazine and Commercial Review (New York, 1839-7 
III (1840), 39. 


42 Prank T. Carlton, Labor Problems (New York, 1933), ¢ 
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ment still intense and emigration still active.’’** In February, 
1837, speculation was still ‘‘raging with all-pervading influ- 
ence’’** in the western territories, and in March, 1837, the 
‘‘house carpenters’’ in New York City won a strike for higher 
wages. But by April, 1837, it was reported that three thousand 
working men were out of work, and by October, 1837, it was re- 
ported that fifty thousand people were suffering from lack of the 
common needs of life.** It is precisely such references to the con- 
dition of the population in the eastern cities, that stand out in 
direct contrast to the ‘‘expectations’’ referred to by the western 
newspapers quoted by Pooley. 

To be sure, the New Era on April 14, 1837, published a letter 
from Chicago under the heading of ‘‘ Fine Chance for Mechan- 
ics,’’ that spoke in glowing terms of the ‘‘great preparations”’ 
which were being made for the ‘‘ensuing season.’’ A statement 
appearing in the New Yorker several days later might very wel! 
be interpreted as the very echo of the optimistic expression of 
this communication, in regard to the expected emigration west- 
ward: ‘‘Our friends to the West must expect to be overwhelmed 
with newcomers this season. The pecuniary troubles, high rents, 
dear living and the reduced demand for labor will drive many 
to emigration that would not otherwise have dreamed of it.’’' 

To what extent were these ‘‘expectations’’ realized? The eco- 
nomic conditions prevailing in Chicago at the time of the panic 
and the ensuing depression have already been discussed. The 
negligible increase in the population between the time it was in- 
corporated as a city and the national census of 1840, plus the fact 
that ‘‘real estate remained stationary’’*’ in its vicinity are 
further evidences that the expectations went almost completely 
unrealized. 

Certainly, if these ‘‘expectations’’ had been realized to any 

43 Crisfield Johnson, History of Alleghan and Barry Counties, Michigan (Phila 
delphia, 1880), 34. 

44 Letter from a Rambler to the West, Peru, L[llinois, February 4, 1837, in JI 
nois in 1837 (Philadelphia, 1837), 135. 

45 New Era, October 7, 1837; see also thid., March 20, and April 7, 1837. 

46 New Yorker (New York, 1836-41), III (1837), 74. 

47 Weston A. Goodspead and Daniel D. Healy (eds.), History of Cook County 
Illinois (Chicago, 1911), I, 135. At the time of its incorporation (April, 1837) as 


a city, Chicago reported a population of 4,170. According to the national census 
1840 the population was 4,470. 
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vreat extent, the chief commercial and manufacturing centers 
would have shown some signs of an exodus, and the frontier 
territories would have correspondingly shown increases in their 
yopulations conforming to such an exodus. That such was not 


the ease is fully confirmed by an examination of the principal 


cities in the state of Massachusetts,** and secondly, by the phe- 
nomenal deerease in the emigrating intensity which was sus 
tained by the frontier territories subsequent to the occurrence of 
the panie and during the depression period. 

In 1830 the state of Ohio reported a population of 937,000." 
In 1837 Caleb Atwater estimated the population to be 1,600,000, 
and on the basis of the increase in population during the pros 
perity period, he further estimated that the population in 1840 
would be 2,000,000. But the national census of 1840 reported 
a figure in the neighborhood of 1,519,000." The estimated in 
crease therefore was not realized. 

Michigan, which experienced a major development during the 
vears preceding the panic, illustrates most clearly the drop in 
emigration which took place during the depression period. Be 
tween the territorial census of 1834 and the state census of 1837, 
the population doubled. This is equivalent to an emigrating in 
tensity of 100% for the boom period. Between the state census 
referred to and the national census of 1840 the population in 
creased 22%. The net decrease sustained in the emigrating inten 
sity was therefore equivalent to 78%.” 

This decrease in emigration was in turn reflected by corre- 
sponding increases in the population of the eastern agricultural 
sections, which were the potential reservoirs of population for 
the western territories. Between 1830 and 1840 the state of Ver 
mont increased its population 4.09%. In the decade of 1840-50 it 
increased its population 7.61%. This is equivalent to a net in 


4sMurray Kane, ‘‘ Analysis of the Population of the State of Massachusetts, 
Based on the National Census of 1830 and 1840, and the State Census of 1837’? (M8, 
n Library of the New York Historical Society), 19. 
‘9 Fifth Census of the United States, 1830, Population, 143. 
Caleb Atwater, A History of the State of Ohio (Cincinnati, 1838), 348. 
‘| Sizth Census of the United States, 1840, Population, 343. 
°? Kane, ‘‘Statistical Analysis of the Population of the State of Michigan, Based 
n the Territorial Census of 1834, the State Census of 1837, and the National Census 
f 1840’? (MS. in Library of the New York Historical Society), 6. 
Seventh Census of the United States, 1850, Population, 37 
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crease of approximately 80% in the percentage of increase jy 
population. In the case of New Hampshire the consequences of 
the depression with regard to western emigration were eyey 
more outstanding. Between 1830 and 1840 its population in 
creased 5.69%. Between 1840 and 1850 it gained an increase 0; 
11.76%.** This is equivalent to an increase of more than 100% 
in the percentage of increase in population. 

The population of the territory of lowa increased from ap- 
proximately 22,800 in 1838 to approximately 43,000 in 1840. This 
was equivalent to a 90% increase. The population of the territor) 
of Wisconsin increased from approximately 18,000 in 1838 to 
approximately 30,000 in 1840. This was equivalent to an increase 
of 66% for the period. The intensity of emigration to these 
territories, however, should not be considered separately but 
comparatively. If the combined increase of 32,000 is compared 
to the equivalent of the 22% emigrating intensity which was 
38,000, a more accurate estimate may be readily ascertained. 
The factor of foreign immigration in the case of Wisconsin," 
and the nativity of the settlers of Iowa ™ at this time demand 
special consideration when it comes to determining what per- 
centage of the emigration to these localities actually emanated 
from the eastern states, and other densely populated sections 
of the country. 

The extent to which the wage earning population was hemmed 
in in the cities is revealed by a summary analysis of the popu- 
lation of the state of Massachusetts for this period. The state 
of Massachusetts gained an average of 11,600 per year in its 
population between the national census of 1830 and the state 
census of 1837." Between the latter census and the national 

54 Ibid., 22. 

55 See Daniel T. Blois, Gazetteer of the State of Michigan (Detroit, 1838), 1) 
157; Charles E. Martin (ed.), History of Cass County in Newman Bateman and P 
Selby (eds.), Historical Encyclopedia of Illinois (Chicago, 1915), IT, 654; James 
S. Buck, Pioneer History of Milwaukee (Milwaukee, 1876), I, 181. For statist 
evidence regarding the intensity of foreign immigration to the United State 
the prosperity and depression periods see Reports of the Immigration Commiss 
Statistical Review of Immigration, 1820-1910 (Washington, 1911), III, 19-20. 

56*°*The early settlers of Iowa came very largely from southern Ohio, Indiana 
and Illinois, and from the more northerly parts of the Southern States.’’ Census 
Iowa, 1836-1880 (Des Moines, 1883), xv. 


57 Kane, ‘‘ Analysis of the Population of Massachusetts,’’ 20. 
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census of 1840 it gained an average of 12,000 per year.’* It may 


therefore be said that the population increased equally as much 
during the period subsequent to the panic as in the years pre- 
ceding it. According to the state census of 1837 there were ap 


proximately 117,352 people * employed in various kinds of man- 
ufaetures throughout the state. This is equivalent to 16.6% of 
the total population at this time. The national census of 1840 
reported 85,176 engaged in ‘*‘ Manufactures and Trades.’ *’ This 
is equivalent to 11.5% of the total population. The latter figure 
would be still less if those engaged in ‘‘trades’’ only were elim 
inated. It is significant to note, that while the population gains 
made during the boom period were sustained throughout the 
depression period, employment in manufactures declined con 
siderably. 

This relationship between the increase in the state population, 
and the simultaneous decrease in factory employment during 
the depression period could not have been manifested if the wage 
earners in the principal cities had left in any considerable num 
bers. What is highly probable is that a minor portion of the 
labor supply which was recruited during the boom period from 
the surrounding agricultural towns and from the agricultural 
communities outside of the state returned home during the 
depression period. But they did not go to the ‘‘free lands’’ of 
the frontier. This point is well illustrated by the analysis of the 
changes in the population of Berkshire County."' What was true 
of the cities in this state was even more true of the other prin- 
cipal cities on the eastern seaboard, where the wage earning pop 
ulation had assumed a permanent status. The economic condi 
tions were alike in all these industrial centers and by the very 
nature of the situation the wage earning population could not 
possibly eseape. 

Indeed, during the depression period the agitation by the wage 
earning population of the cities for the possession of the publie 
domain was vociferously heard amidst the pleas of the ‘‘Go 

s Ibid. 

59 Statistical Tables: Exhibiting the Condition and Products of Certain Branches 
of Industry for the Year Ending April 1, 1837 (Massachusetts State Department, 
Boston, 1838), 204. 


Sixth Census of the United States, 1840, Population, 49. 
*! Kane, ‘‘ Analysis of the Population of Massachusetts,’’ 12-13. 
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West’’ prophets for the working population to betake itself 
the farms.” But this agitation and persuasion did not neces 
sarily mean and should not be interpreted to mean that workers 
actually migrated. The real truth concerning this subject made 
itself apparent by the summer of 1838. By this time Horace 
Greeley had already found the task of exhorting the wage earn 
ing population to change its location and mode of life ‘‘a tedious 
one.’’ ‘‘Even at this moment,’’ he declared, ‘‘when matters are 
said to be much better with us there are thousands in our city 
who are wasting their substance because they can get nothing 
to do, while in every direction at a short distance from the cities 
wave bountiful harvests which invite and well reward the labor 
er. This ought not to be so. Shall it continue ?’’ * 

The significance of these remarks lies prineipally in their in- 
dications: first, that the sentiments expressed were addressed ty 
the wage earners as a whole; secondly, and more important, that 
the workers of the cities did not even go to the farmholds ‘‘at a 
short distance from the cities.’’ ‘‘ Land near civilization was to 
expensive for the industrial worker,’’** and the open spaces in 
the distant territories were too difficult to reach, notwithstand 
ing the fact that $1.25 per acre might be considered a reasonable 
price. 

The emigrants to the West were mainly farmers, not merely 
for the reason that the agricultural population predominated 
in numbers, but for the more important reason that working 
conditions in the cities during the boom period did not permit 
the accumulation of the necessary minimum for wage earners 
to exercise the ‘‘privilege’’ of taking up farmholds on the fron- 

62 Niles’ Weekly Register (Philadelphia, 1811-49), LII (1837), 273; for Ho 
Greeley’s advice to the unemployed see: Roy M. Robbins, ‘‘ Horace Greeley: Land 
Reform and Unemployment, 1837-1862,’’ in Agricultural History (Washington 
1928-), VII (1933), 18-41. 

63 New Yorker (New York, 1836-41), V (1838), 283; Robbins says: ‘‘ He ads 
the unemployed to go to the farming districts, but the unemployed did not respond 
to his ‘back to the farm’ ideas. None had money to buy land, and few knew anything 
about farming.’’ Robbins, ‘‘ Horace Greeley,’’ loc. cit., 25. 

64 Norman Ware, Industrial Worker, 1840-60 (New York, 1924), 36. See also 
vertisement in New York Times and Commercial Intelligencer, September 20, 1835 
‘*By 1838 land near Peoria cost from ten to thirty dollars an acre; land in the tract 
could then be had for three to five dollars an acre.’’ Peoria Register, October 2 
and December 8, 1838, as cited in Theodore C. Pease’s The Frontier State, 1 
in Centennial History of Illinois (Springfield, 1918-22), II (1918), 176n. 
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tier. As a direct result of this relationship, the minor number of 
mechanics who did migrate during the prosperity period re 
mained in their traditional occupations,” or else took up pursuits 


which stemmed directly from their original vocations.” 

Those cities which acquired a factory population during the 
prosperity period manifested strong tendencies to hold the pop- 
ulation gains due to the acquisition of this wage earning ele- 
ment. Consequently those elements of the native population who 
migrated to the frontier during the depression period came 
mostly from agricultural communities and from the business 
classes who could realize enough on their holdings to make the 
change of location, and only negligibly from the wage earner 
class. 

If the validity of the supposition that the frontier, as a terri 
tory, acted as a safety valve during the depression period is 
to be judged chiefly by the numbers of the population which 
actually reached the western territories, i.¢., by the method set 
forth in the early part of this study, and if such numbers belong 
to the category of the ‘‘many’’ or the ‘‘few’’ and not of the 
‘most,’ then it follows that the safety valve idea as it has hereto 
fore been accepted with reference to the subject of western migra 
tion during periods of economic stringency should be revised 
to conform with such findings — at least until such evidence has 
been produced to the contrary. Conditions generally conspired 
to make emigration to the West overwhelmingly rapid during 
the prosperity period. As a rule the movement reached its peak 
just prior to the precipitation of the panic and contracted dur 
ing the depression.” 

For specific illustrations see biographies of John Askins, James Dawson, Justus 
W. Bond, Alby Rossman, and Alanson S. Weeks, in Johnson, History of Alleghan 
and Barry Counties, Michigan, 151-53. There were of course exceptions and undoubt 
edly many variations. See biographies of David H. Ackerson, George W. Ault, 


Joseph W. Foster, in Alden P. Steele, History of Clark County, Ohio (Chicago, 
1881), 779, 780, 828. These variations were to a great extent counterbalanced by those 
ndividuals who started with farming, then assumed an artisan vocation, and remained 
attached to their trades. See biography of Joseph Fogg, in History of Dubuque 
County, Iowa (Chieago, 1881), 935. 

** See biographies of William Clair, A. A. Cooper, Thomas W. Hyde, John New 
man, and L. B. Tuttle, in ibid., 776, 779, , 893, 890, 

‘7 William J. Petersen, ‘‘ Population Advance to the Upper Mississippi Valley, 
1830-60,’ in Iowa Journal of History and Politics (lowa City, 1903-), XXXII 
1934), 351. The author of this paper is also of the opinion that ‘‘ migrations were 
greatest during periods of prosperity and that there was general contraction during 
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As regards the wage earning population and the labor move- 
ment, the revision should be even more drastic, due to the pre- 
vailing belief that, ‘‘while the frontier itself lasted as a reality 
there was almost no labour class among us,’’“ and therefore, 
‘*the labor movement was slow to develop ... owing to the eas 
of getting a farm.’’ In this connection it is of the utmost im- 
portance to distinguish between the frontier as an ideological 
force and the frontier as a territory. 

As a territory this abundance of land permitted farmers again 
to become farmers, allowed a wide range of capitalist oppor- 
tunity and class fluidity, and at the same time developed a wage 
earning class permanent in character, and sufficient in numbers 
to be considered a factor in the scope of national problems.” 

As an ideological factor the frontier influenced every politica! 
faith of note, penetrated deeply into the roots of all labor phil. 
osophies, and acted as a psychological vent for the dissatisfac- 
tion of the immobile population of the cities." The intensity ot 
westward migrations cannot merely be explained by the sheer 
existence of ‘‘free land.’’ It has been well said, ‘‘The open spaces 
are not enough.’’* The omnipotency of the very idea of the 
presence of free land was at least equally effective in moulding 
the thought and arousing the desires of the participants who 
took part in the migratory process. This factor must be included 
in any interpretation which attempts to explain the forces which 
propelled and intensified the social mobility of migrations during 
boom periods. Even to this day the ideological concept of the 
frontier continues to assert itself as a significant phase of Amer- 
ican political thought.” 








68 Paxson, When the West is Gone, 123. See also William J. Trimble, ‘‘ Influence: 
of the Passing of the Public Lands,’’ in Atlantic Monthly (Boston, 1857-), CXIII 
(1914), 764-65. 

69 Edward A. Ross, What is America? (New York, 1919), 106. See also Cowdrick 
Industrial History of the United States, 103. 

70 George M. Stephenson, The Political History of the Public Lands from 184 
(Boston, 1917), 103. 

71 Charles A. Beard and Mary R. Beard, Rise of American Civilization (New York, 
1933), I, 648. 

72 Leon Samson, Towards a United Front (New York, 1933), 175. 

73 Speech of President Franklin D. Roosevelt, November 16, 1934, at Harrodsburg, 
Kentucky, in New York World-Telegram, November 16, 1934; see also Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Looking Forward (New York, 1933), 21. 





AN INTERPRETATION OF THE STATEHOOD PROCESS, 
1800 TO 1850 


By Bayrp Strut 


The constantly recurring statehood process in the United 
States has left behind a body of testimony in the form of dele 
rates’ debates and popular reaction which constitutes both a 
valid record of changing American political attitudes and some 
suggestion of the motivation of the change. A study of the vigor 
ous constitutional experience of the half-century between 1800 
and 1850 reveals a consistent cyele of first, expansive trust in, 
then rigid curtailment of, government activity. And the consist- 
eney of this pattern, as well as the reflection of significant politi- 
eal ideas, either accepted or in the making, is nowhere better ex- 
pressed than in the popular attitude toward the legislative 
branch of government. 

In ‘‘first-constitution’’ movements of the period, the words 
of the framers manifested a wide trust in the representatives of 
the people. Of this, Ohio (1802), Indiana (1816), Mississippi 
(1817), Illinois (1818), Alabama (1819), Missouri (1820), Mich- 
igan (1835), and Arkansas (1836) constitute positive exam- 
ples; while Florida (1838-39), Iowa (1844 and 1846), Wisconsin 
(1846 and 1847-48), and California (1849), though somewhat 
critical of the legislative branch because of the economic experi- 
ence of the sister states, conform in the essential tendencies. 
Citing the Jeffersonian maxim: ‘‘ Where annual meetings end, 
tyranny begins,’’ the framers insisted upon the annual election 
of representatives to insure a quick responsiveness to the pop- 
war will. They expressed their confidence in legislative discre- 
tion by leaving most of the details of government to later legis- 
lative enactment. Jealous of encroachment upon the legislators’ 
function, they opposed any move to restrict the activity of the 
people’s agents. Wide powers of appointment, of administrative 
officers and judges, were left in the hands of the legislature. In 
short, the conduct of state government, in these as in the first 
Atlantie-coast constitutions of the Revolutionary period, was 
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pretty largely to revolve about the legislative will.’ As a coro! 
lary, the executive function was minimized by checking the go, 
ernor’s appointing power, by limiting his term of office, and }y 
weakening his veto. 

A glorification of the legislature at this stage of governmental) 
experience is understandable. It was a response quite natural 
framers of first constitutions. The attainment of statehood was 
accompanied by a self-pride and self-confidence which gay 
promise of accomplishment by the people, an accomplishment 
most readily to be achieved by the agents whom that peop) 
chose. Territorial experience had brought dissatisfaction wit) 
executive dominance and sympathy for legislative discretion, 
Among the delegates were many of the same political leaders 
of the frontier community who had sat in the territorial assen 
bly; consequently, they were inclined to favor that branch o! 
government and to glorify its function. Since statehood was 
usually achieved at a moment of expansive growth rather than 
at one of restriction and reaction, a spirit of expansion rather 
than of limitation was likely to govern the grant of power to tl 
legislative department. Even the delegates who met to make first 
constitutions in a period of economic restriction, as in Iowa and 
Wisconsin, were convinced that the people as the true source o! 
power never erred, that if a legislator made a mistake he would 
not be reélected, and that the Jeffersonian principle of govern 
ments quickly responsive to the popular will had the greatest 
likelihood of success.” 

It was quite demonstrably experience with popularly-managed 
government colored by discontent due to economic causes — thi 

1 The original state governments of the Revolutionary period were so designed as 
to do little governing and be kept close to the people as a restraint against excess 
tivity, according to William B. Munro in ‘‘An Ideal Constitution,’’ in The A 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science (Philadelphia, 1890 
CLXXXI (1935), 2, 3. The words of the framers of the first western state gov 
ments exhibit less desire to check the government. Here the framers felt that t! 
state had wide possibilities and that the popularly-elected representatives of the pe 
ple, frequently chosen, could be trusted to realize the wishes of the people whom tl: 
government was to serve. 

2In line with the criticism of legislative extravagance in neighboring states, son 
delegates to Wisconsin’s and California’s first conventions condemned the legislatur 
in the former case because of the mutability of territorial legislation and in the latter 
because of experience which the framers had had recently in states farther east: 
this was not a majority opinion. 
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late ‘‘revulsion’’ they called it in Louisiana —that engendered 
the ‘‘second-constitution’’ attitude characteristic of the revision 
movements of the three decades after 1820. Criticism centered 
now upon the excess of government activity, which had brought 
debt and disaster, and especially upon the legislators who had 
been the agents of this expansion. Especially bitter and univer 


sal did this criticism become in the crisis years of the forties, 
when, in both East and West, discredited legislatures and roVv 
ernments were denied the prestige and powers granted so freely 


in the first frames. Criticism of legislative excess was heard in 
New York’s convention of 1821. Throughout the twenties anti 
legislative sentiment was expressed in Indiana and the South. 
In the revision movements of the thirties (in Delaware, Missis 
sippi, Georgia, Tennessee, North Carolina, and Pennsylvania), 
when economic conditions had improved, advocates of curtail 
ment met difficulty in winning their point; but delegates to con 
ventions from 1844 to 1851 (in New Jersey, Louisiana, Texas, 
Missouri, New York, Illinois, Kentucky, Michigan, New Hamp 
shire, Ohio, Indiana, Maryland, and Virginia), held during and 
in the wake of dark years of economic distress, were universally 
and consistently outspoken in their condemnation of what havoe 
legislatures and government had wrought.* 

Now it was claimed that the people’s delegates were foolish, 
rash, extravagant of time and money. Legislation was exces- 
sive, unstable, personal. As a remedy, special legislation for in 
dividuals, such as legislative divorcee, was abolished. The 
‘‘curse’’ of legislation was to be checked by biennial or triennial 
sessions, by limiting the number of days legislatures might meet, 
by reducing the lawmakers’ salaries. Lacking confidence in legis- 
lative discretion, some states required a majority of all members 
elected to pass laws; it was suggested that the aye and no on all 
measures be recorded; a two-thirds vote in the legislature or 
popular approval by the electorate were often made prerequisite 
to the creation of banks or internal improvement schemes. The 
pent-up opposition to the evils of over-expansion of banks and 
corporations was levied against the creators of these institu 

‘Samuel Rezneck, ‘‘Social History of an American Depression,’’ in American 
Historical Review (New York, 1895-), XL (1935), 681-82. The chief literary organ 
for this reform movement was the Democratic Review which published papers on con 
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utional reform for three years, beginning December, 1843. These were drawn 1 
gether and edited by Thomas P. Kettell in Constitutional Reform (New York, 1846 
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tions. A definite limit was set upon the amount of debt which the 
legislature could contract. The desire to remove all matters from 
legislative discussion led to adding much actual ‘‘legislation’’ to 
the frames of government. As the legislature was curtailed, the 
governor was aggrandized, both directly, through desire to have 
him check legislative excess, and indirectly, since to weaken the 
legislature would lead, as one delegate said, to an increase in 
executive power. Almost everywhere the governor’s veto power 
was strengthened and his appointive power increased. 

A marked confidence in the people’s agents was apparent 
among delegates to the first constitutional conventions in the 
Northwest territory. Ohio denied a veto to the governor in 1802 
and exhibited a hostility to judicial encroachment upon the legis- 
lature which resulted in a denial of judicial review of state legis- 
lation from 1805 to 1811 in the state.* Strong objection was 
raised to incorporating in Indiana’s constitution of 1816 pro- 
visions fixing the seat of government and limiting the salaries 
of certain public officials. These, it was claimed, were purely 
legislative functions.® Mississippi’s annually-elected legislators 
were empowered to appoint the secretary of state, the attorney- 
general, treasurer, and auditor of public accounts, as well as the 
judiciary." In 1816 the inhabitants of territorial Illinois urged 
abolition of executive veto and the grant of wider appoint- 
ive power to the legislature. According to the Western Intelli- 
gencer for August 21, 1816, their colonial situation withheld 
from ‘‘the people, the only true source of all power, a participa 
tion in those rights guaranteed by the constitutions of every 
state in the Union.’’* Yet despite this implication that the ac- 
tivity of the legislature could be synonymous with the popular 
will, the framers of Illinois’ first constitution expressed some 
criticism of the ‘‘over-legislation’’ of the territorial assembly 
when one said: ‘‘Our laws on some subjects have become so con- 
fused, that, to use a common adage, a ‘Philadelphia lawyer’ 

4 Beverley W. Bond Jr., The Civilization of the Old Northwest (New York, 1934), 
130, 141-44. 

5 Charles Kettleborough, Constitution-Making in Indiana, in Indiana Historica! 
Collections (Indianapolis, 1916-), I (1916), xxii, xxiii. 

6 Dunbar Rowland, History of Mississippi, Heart of the South (Chicago, 1925), ], 
493-94. 


7 Kaskaskia, Western Intelligencer, August 21, 1816, in Solon J. Buck, Illinois tn 
1818 (Springfield, 1917), 208. 
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could not tell what these acts mean, nor even how much of them 


is in foree.’’ ® 


Nevertheless, the legislature, as set up in 1818, was 
still to have predominant power in the new state government. 
The veto, in the hands not of the governor but of a council of re- 
vision modelled after that of New York, could be overridden by 
a majority of the legislature rather than by two-thirds, as New 
York required.* Appointive power was left very largely with the 
legislature. A state bank might be established and regulated by 
the legislature as it should think best. 

Thomas P. Abernethy in The Formative Period in Alaba 
ma, 1815-28 testifies to Alabama’s conformity to the pattern 
of confidence in her legislators. The constitution was modeled 
after that of Mississippi, he records, ‘‘and the striking feature 
is that it made the legislative superior to the other branches of 
covernment.’’*® Professor Abernethy contends that this grant 
of power springs from the desire of a small group of planters 
to keep the management of government in its own hands, a 
contention of interest to students of frontier political philoso- 
phy when it is realized how closely Alabama was duplicating the 
general pattern of legislative superiority found in all the consti- 
tutions of the frontier states. 

Of Missouri’s convention in 1820, Floyd C. Shoemaker writes: 
“The legislative department took primacy over the executive 
and judicial departments.’’ It was ‘‘not only the strongest of 
the three branches of government, both in its residuary and ex- 
pressed powers and in its indefinite sphere of control over its 
two ‘coordinates,’ but it was endowed with the more important 
function of acting, under certain limitations, as the legal organ 
izer of its sovereign, the people of Missouri.’’™ 

A conflict of ‘‘first constitution’’ and ‘‘second constitution’’ 
responses took place in New York’s convention of 1821. The 
movement to extend the suffrage had created a party which, with 
Jeffersonian confidence in the agents of the people, hoped to 
liberate the exercise of legislative discretion from the conserva 
tive obstruction of a Council of Revision. Old-line reactionaries 

8 Ibid., 272. 

* Ibid., 274-75. 

10 Thomas P, Abernethy, The Formative Period in Alabama, 1815-28 (Montgom 
ery, 1922), 43. 


11 Floyd C. Shoemaker, Missouri’s Struggle for Statehood, 1804-21 (Jefferson 
City, 1916), 215. 
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opposed this extension, bolstering their conservatism with ref. 
erences to the legislative indiscretions which the erisis of 1819 
had made notorious. Leader of the liberal group, P. R. Living 
ston urged the competence of the legislature to express the pop. 
ular will; ‘‘It was the great platform, which he should never 
leave, that all power emanates from the people.’’ ** Legislatures 
might be guilty of an error once, he said, but ‘‘if shown to them, 
they will have more magnanimity than to persist in it... . Keep 
the power with the people; they will not abuse it.’’** These ‘Jef 
fersonians,’’ as they admitted themselves to be, urged the dele 
gates to look to the West where the veto had been successfull) 
qualified.'* Another wing of the delegation, however, feared the 
zeal of legislatures and the attendant threat to property inter 
ests. Judge Jonas Platt ‘‘deemed it essential to the public safety 
to vest somewhere in firm and independent hands a limited veto 
upon the legislative will.’’? He mistrusted ‘‘excessive legisla 
tion,’’ the ‘‘inexperienced law-giver,’’ and their baneful effect 
upon the ‘‘fences erected for the security of private rights.’’ Al 
most every man who came to the legislature seemed to suppose 
that he was ‘‘bound to do something’’; and this propensity was 
so strong that it was often ‘‘excited into a passion and a rage.”’ 

Nor did admonition to copy the West appeal to this group. ‘* Yes, 
sir, go to the West,’’ said James Tallmadge, ‘‘to those states 
which have provided no check upon the legislature ; and it is ther 
that you will find your stop-laws, laws violating private riglits, 
contracts, and in many instances, the Constitution of the United 
States.’’** The governor’s veto was their safeguard against such 
hasty action. 

Experience with expansive legislatures in the period prior to 
the crisis of 1819, both in New York and in other eastern states, 
had been disillusioning to conservatives. ‘‘ Not many years ago.”’ 
one said, ‘‘a law had passed the legislature enabling all who were 
dishonestly inclined to defraud their creditors of their honest 


dues. . . . Very many honest men lost their property, and 


12 Report of the Proceedings and Debates of the Convention of 1821 Assen bl 
for the Purpose of Amending the Constitution of the State of New York (Albany 
1821), 51. 

13 [bid., 52. 

14 Thid., 58. 

15 Tbid., 52. 

16 Tbid., 67. 
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roguery and corruption were encouraged.’’ Banks had literally 
overrun the country.’ Ezekiel Bacon could not *‘shut his eyes 
to the occurrences which had taken place in the various legis 
lative assemblies in this country.’’ He cited Pennsylvania’s 
plight when her legislature had projected a program of banks 


which looked like ‘*madness to every man whose wisdom had not 
grown up within. . . legislative halls.’’'* Though the ‘Jeffer 
continued their opposition to this implication that the 
‘representatives of the people are not the people,’’ ’ the fears 


i] 


sonians 


engendered by the legislative expansiveness of the years pre 
vious to the erisis of 1819 gave the conservatives backing for 
their contention that the executive and judiciary were the best 
safeguards against legislative irregularity.” 

Even some of the western states which had bestowed so liberal 
a grant of power upon their legislators were beginning now to 
exhibit criticism of and exasperation with their ‘trusted repre 
sentatives.’’ No longer was there so great an anxiety to keep the 
legislature close to the people. Already in the early twenties, In 
diana was complaining of her legislators. About ten thousand 
dollars was being spent annually on ‘‘ fruitless legislation,’’ it was 
held.’ ** Much of the time of the session was taken up repealing 
acts of the previous session. ... If the General Assembly met 
biennially [and some even said triennially] the laws would be 
as wholesome, more permanent, and the expense would be ma 
terially reduced.’’ * In many southern states the same criticism 
was heard throughout the period from 1822 to 1854. Typical of 
this attitude was the suggestion: ‘‘Why not limit the length of 
sessions, reduce the size of the legislature, and restrict its power 
to enact special and local legislation, and thus relieve the people 
of the burden of heavy taxation and over-legislation!’’ ** Oppo 
sition to excessive legislation was the keynote of the convention 
assembled in 1831 in Delaware. Biennial sessions were urged 
as a corrective for difficulties which, it is clear from the debates, 

17 [bid., 97. 

18 Ibid., 119, 

19 Ibid., 90. 

20 Ibid., 77. 

Kettleborough, Constitution Making, I, xliii 

22 Tbid., I, xliv. 

23 Fletcher Green, Constitutional Development in the § 
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were heightened by the strain of the crisis years.** Whereas Ney 
York conservatives in 1821 had denied that any good constitu. 
tional example could come out of the West, the conservatives jy 
Delaware, urging a restriction of legislative power, pointed to 
the West as giving sanction for checks upon excess government 
activity. ‘‘The great state of Tennessee’’ had biennial sessions, 
they said, and Andrew Jackson had sat in the convention that 
provided for them. With argument equally paradoxical in the 
light of customary interpretations of the influence of the frontier 
upon political problems the ‘‘friends of liberty,’’ opposing an 
check upon the ‘‘representatives of the people,’’ claimed that 
though they ‘‘believed it was quite fashionable now to look to 
Tennessee as the source of Republicanism,’’ they ‘‘were not ac 
customed to look for improvements in the constitution from that 
quarter.’’ *® 

By 1834, the delegates called to revise Tennessee’s constitution 
were voicing objection to the extravagant and time-wasting ac 
tivities of their legislative representatives. Why pay the legis- 
lators four dollars a day, they queried. They had honorable em- 
ployment, pleasant, sought-after jobs. At the rate they were 
going, a legislature, paid the high wage of four dollars per day 
‘‘and wholly unrestricted as to the duration of its sessions, would 
bankrupt any state in the Union.’’ And they pointed to recent 
activity in New England and New York to show the wisdom of 
reducing compensation.** Condemning excessive legislation and 
long debates on petty matters such as the suspension of liquor 
license laws for individuals, the authorization of mill dams and 
fish traps, or the granting of divorcee, they declared, in short, 
that government ought to be made a much less personal affair.” 
What need for annual or biennial sessions, they asked, when the 
legislature has nothing to do but ‘‘make new laws or repeal old 
ones; and the less of that they do the better; and to elect a few 

24 Debates of the Delaware Convention for Revising the Constitution of the Stat 
or Adopting a New One (Wilmington, Delaware, 1831). Reported by William M 
Gouge. According to one delegate, ‘‘excessive legislation was one of the greatest 
evils in the country. If the legislature met once every six months, they would mak: 
a book before they separated; and if they met once in two years they would mak 
a book.’’ Ibid., 8. 

25 Ibid., 8-9. 


26 Journal of the Convention for the State of Tennessee (Nashville, 1834), 359-61 
27 [bid., 156-59. 
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officers, and better far they had none of that to do.’’** North 
Carolina in 1835 was bent on achieving economy by avoiding the 


mischief of ‘rash public and foolish private acts and of that time 
now miserably expended in getting up such foolish trash.’’** The 
restrictions they enacted led the Jeffersonian Nathaniel Macon 
to declare that ‘‘demoecraecy was dead in North Carolina.”’ 
‘‘What power will you trust?’’ he asked. It was his opinion that 
‘the best part of the government is the legislature.’’ 

The ‘‘vicious habits’’ of the legislatures were condemned more 
bitterly in the years following the crisis of 1837." In New Jer- 
sey, opposition to legislative divorce, annual sessions, and exeeu 
tive weakness led to reform in 1844.** A delegate to Louisiana’s 
convention of 1844-45 contended that ‘‘from the language of 
gentlemen one would suppose that the legislature was a body at 
war with the people and entirely independent of them.’’ ** Mov- 
ing to curtail the legislature’s power to create debt, one delegate 
said, ‘‘If you open the floodgates, we shall be again submerged 
by extravagant and profligate appropriations of money after 
the revulsion through which we have passed.’’ ** The New Or- 
leans Weekly Picayune praised the article which prevented the 
state from becoming a subscriber to joint stock companies. Bien 
nial sessions limited to sixty days would remove the ‘‘curse’’ 
of ‘‘exeess of legislation’’ at great saving to the public treas- 
ury.”° The legislature was not to interfere in the choice of the 
executive or with his appointive powers. A strengthened veto was 
praised as ‘‘the first check on the wild spirit of internal improve- 
ments... the greatest check that can constitutionally be put on 
partial or hasty systems of legislation.’’*° 

28 [bid., 356-59. 

' Proceedings and Debates of the Convention of North Carolin 
the Constitution of the State, 1835 (Raleigh, 1836), 176. 
Ibid., 177. 

81 Experience in state government convinced some that the wid 
the legislature in the first frame of government led to inefficien 
the Convention for the State of Tennessee, 190. 
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‘*Second-constitution’’ movements elsewhere were conform. 
ing to this pattern. Texan delegates, after nine years’ experi 
ence with a legislature hastily qualified, incorporated many ot 
these details in the constitution they framed in 1845. ‘‘It is estab 
lished that the state government must be erected on an economi- 
cal basis,’’ they said. ‘‘If you give the legislature power to create 
additional officers, they will invariably establish them.’’ * In 
Missouri, reaction to the panic period was expressed in a con 
vention held in the fall of 1845. Their proposed constitution was 
rejected by the people, but the popular opposition to excessive 
creation of banks, legislative divoree, expensive and prolonged 
sessions of the legislature, and unlimited appropriation later was 
realized through constitutional amendment. When a revision 
convention met in New York in 1846, a few delegates opposed 
any limitation upon the action of the legislature —‘‘the very 
corner stone’’ of their liberties through whom and by whom 
‘*the people could alone speak their wishes and wants and opin 
ions.’’ ** But the majority laughed at the delegate who ‘‘ wished 
to get rid of the supposed reproach upon the Legislature’’* and 
showed the views of Governor Silas Wright: ‘‘ Ever since the 
prostration of the credit of the state in 1841, and the consequent 
suspension of the publie works and establishment of the financial 
system adopted by the legislature of 1842, the attention of our 
people has been drawn to the necessity of some further consti 
tutional protection against the danger of enduring debt and per 
petual taxation.’’*® The customary checks were placed upon tlie 
legislative arm, amid much eondemnation of legislative en 
croachment. Arphaxed Loomis went so far in denying legislative 
omnipotence as to suggest embodying in the constitution thie 
statement: ‘‘all power is not inherent in the legislature.’’ * 

87 Debates of the Constitutional Convention of Texas, 1845 (Houston, 1856), 254 
cited in Annie Middleton, ‘‘The Texas Convention of 1845,’’ in Southwestern Hi. 
torical Quarterly (Austin, 1897-), XXV (1921-22), 40. 

38 Debates and Proceedings in the New York State Convention for the Re 
of the Constitution (Albany, 1846), 432-33. This is the edition reported by W. G 
Bishop and W. H. Attree. R. P. Marvin claimed for the legislature ‘‘the right t 
sit here as long as the wants of the people required them to make laws for them.”’ 
Ibid., 433. ‘ 

39 Tbid., 432. 

4° John H. Dougherty, Constitutional History of the State of New York (Nev 
York, 1915), 156. 
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The convention which met in Illinois in the summer of 1847 
was determined to save money. ‘‘The great reforms must be 


made in the legislative department,’’ said Zadoe Casey ; ‘‘to that 
branch we trace all our evils. If we had had no legislature for 
the last twelve years, we would now be a happy and prosperous 
state.’’? “* New Jersey’s safeguards against a large and extrava 
gant legislature were praised.** The result of this restriction 
upon legislative discretion was to fill the constitution with pro 
visions properly legislative in character or to remove many sub- 
jects entirely from governmental cognizance. At the close of 
their convention in 1849, Kentucky delegates pointed with pride 
to changes consistent with other movements of the period. 
Michigan had reason to regret the expansive powers that had 
been vested in the people’s representatives. ‘‘ Almost any con 
stitution we present will be tried as a hoped-for remedy for ex 
isting and prospective evils,’’ said one delegate to their conven 
tion of 1850.*° Here, as elsewhere in the period, the desire to 
‘nut the legislative body in a strait jacket’’ was apparent from 
the first day. From the western part of the state came the sug- 
gestion of triennial sessions as a remedy for excess of legisla 
tion. To restrictions on time and salary were added restrictions 
of power. Debt-creation had been limited in 1843; the state was 
no longer to indulge in improvement enterprises. The power of 
local legislation was to be vested in local boards of supervisors. 
John Clark thought there was too much jealousy of the legisla 
ture.” Perhaps there was; but it resulted from a spirit of criti 
cism consistent not only with the attitudes of delegates to con 
ventions previously discussed but with the tone of the debate in 
other ‘‘second constitution’’ conventions of the period 1850-51, 
in Ohio, Indiana, and Maryland. 

In the face of all this criticism of legislative excess running 
through the period 1830 to 1850 in the established states, fram 

424, CC, Cole (ed.), The Constitutional Debates of 1847, in Lilinois Historical Col 
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ers of new governments continued to exhibit a predominant trust 
in the legislative arm. This became increasingly difficult to main 
tain in the forties; and yet the majority attitude among dele. 
gates to first conventions in Iowa and Wisconsin, framed in tly 
wake of economic disaster, conformed in spirit more closely to 
the ‘‘first-constitution’’ pattern than did other constitutional] 
movements of the period. The impetuous frontiersmen who met 
to frame Michigan’s first constitution in May and June, 1835, 
constituted a legislature directly and immediately responsible 
to the people. Proposals to lengthen terms, restrict sessions, 
and limit numbers were rejected.*7 The framers were anxious 
that internal improvements should be ‘‘encouraged by the goy- 
ernment of this state.’’ ** The executive power was to be organ- 
ized ‘‘for the most limited term comporting with the exigencies 
of the country.’’ The Arkansas convention, held in 1836, was less 
expansive, but nevertheless so favored the legislature at tly 
expense of the executive that Governor James S. Conway re 
marked that most of the sister-states gave the governor greater 
power than he had.*® Many champions of legislative discretion 
were among the delegates to Iowa’s first convention held in Octo- 
ber and November, 1844. J. C. Hall considered that to question 
the legislature was ‘‘a step that struck at the representative 
form of our government. It was taking from the legislature 
what had been its right and its provinee. If the legislature 
passed a law that made taxes oppressive, we, the people, would 
not select them or any others to do the same thing again.”’' 
This constitution was rejected, among other reasons, because it 
was not ‘‘sufficiently Jeffersonian.’’*' Although the second at- 
tempt at constitution-making incorporated some of the cur 

47 Journal of the Proceedings of the Convention to Form a Constitution fi 
State of Michigan (Detroit, 1835), 146-74. 

48 [bid., 187. ‘‘ Internal improvements shall be encouraged by the government of 
this state; and it shall be the duty of the legislature, as soon as may be, to mak 
provision by law for ascertaining the most proper objects of improvement, in relatio: 


(both) to roads, canals, and navigable waters; and it shall also be their duty to pr 
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may be appropriated to these objects.’’ Acting through this power, Michigan’s first 
expansive legislatures involved the state in heavy debt. 
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rently popular restrictions on the legislative arm, the Jowa 
Standard reported: ‘*The people were anxious to go into the 
Union; and a small majority of voters was found who voted for 
t from motives of temporary expediency, believing that amend 
nents eould be made before any serious inconvenience could re- 


sult from some of the foolish restrictions imposed upon the leg 
slature.’’ °? 
Delegates to Wisconsin’s first constitutional convention 
Qetober to December, 1846 —had reason, through experience 
ind the eagerly watched example of their neighbor states, to dis 
trust legislative excess and especially the institutions, such as 
banks, which legislators were likely to create; vet they sup- 
pressed with difficulty their ‘‘first-framer’’ confidence in the 
peoples’ representatives, An annually elected assembly was pro 
vided. Considerable and outspoken objection was raised against 
the attempt to provide the governor with what the majority 
deemed an adequate salary.’ The governor was denied the ap 
pointment of his subordinates; a majority of all persons elected 
to the legislature was deemed sufficient to override the govern 
or’s veto.°* What some termed the ‘‘progressive ultraism of the 
aged’? led, however, to the incorporation in the constitution of 


‘legislative’? provisions to which an apparently conservative, 


frontier electorate objected. Editorial comment suggests that a 
major reason why this first constitution was not ratified lay in 
the way the hands of the legislature were tied.** As for all the 
legislation in the constitution regarding banks, women’s rights, 
and homestead exemption, ‘‘we care not if the constitution is en 
tirely silent in reference to both,’’ they said, ‘‘so long as the 
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legislature may have the power to act in the premises. Let the 
rights of the people find expression in the legislature.’’ °° Mar 
shall M. Strong, active in opposing these legislative innovations. 


stood against them apparently on principle. His opposition he 
deemed the best act of his career. ‘‘It was the youthfulness of 
Wisconsin,’’ he said, ‘‘which did it—her people were goy 
erned by noble impulses instead of policy.’’ °’ The accepted con 
stitution of 1848, while reflecting the economic experience of the 
sister-states, nevertheless conformed, in spirit, primarily to the 
pattern of the first-constitutional movement.** Similarly, the 
delegates who met to frame California’s first constitution in 
1849, despite the warnings of men recently from the East, em 
bodied in constitutional provision an essential trust in the legis 
lature which W. E. Shannon expressed when he said, ‘‘I desire 
to see no restriction, that we can possibly avoid, thrown around 
the legislature; and I desire still more to see no restriction 
thrown by this constitution over the people. I desire to see them 
left as unhampered as we can possibly leave them.’’ * 

Thus did the pattern of confidence in the legislature, as 
agents of and synonymous with the people, prevail in new states 
at a moment when their neighbors had, through experience with 
state governments, come to quite a different philosophy as to the 
ability of the representative to serve the interests at least of 
those groups now most dominant in the revision conventions. 
The first step of the statehood process was taken under condi 
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of the day, those enactments which had apparently made th 
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vations and ridding the constitution of all its ‘‘ progressive’’ features. ‘‘Give us a ju 
diciary elected by the legislature. . . Let us hold fast to what is well tried,”’ it said 
‘*Remember that the people through the legislature retain the powers not taken away 
by the constitution. Do not tie the hands of legislation.’’ Lancaster Wisconsin Her 
ald, April 17, 1847, cited in Quaife, ‘‘The Attainment of Statehood,’’ loc. cit., 104. 

59 Report of the Debates in the Convention of California on the Formation of the 
State Constitution (Washington, 1850), 156. These debates were reported by J. Ross 
Browne. See also, Bayrd Still, ‘‘California’s First Constitution: a Reflection of the 
Political Philosophy of the Frontier,’’ in Pacific Historical Review (Glendale, 1932 
IV (1935), 228. 
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tions that invariably, in this half-century of rapid frontier ex 
pansion, enhanced the power of the agents of the people. The 
second step, one of curtailment, indicates that popular attitudes 
were now affected by a generation of experience with expansive 
self-government, by the periodie recurrence of economic depres 
sion, or by the appearance of newly dominant groups in the 
community. This succession of forces ultimately found a reflee 
tion in the constitutional structure of the states. 

It should be recognized that adherence to the ‘‘first-constitu 
tion’’ pattern did not necessarily mean the creation of a ‘‘liber 
al’? as opposed to a ‘‘conservative’’ government. Wisconsin’s 
refusal of a constitution which forced the legislature to protect 
the property of debtors and women may have been motivated in 
part by a desire to leave to creditor interests the possibility of 
bending the legislature to their will. It does show, however, that 
when new states were first being set up, a confidence in the dis 
cretion and will of the people prompted a minimum of interfer- 
ence with such management as the legislature should desire to 
undertake. 

While one result of the apparently inevitable development of 
the statehood process between 1830 and 1850 was an expansion 
of executive power, the most important consequence for the 
development of American political attitudes was the repeated 
implication that the people’s agents were after all not capable 
of engaging in business enterprise and the correlative sugges 
tion that democratic management is not always most practical 


and stable.*° To be sure, recent experience had seemed to prove 
the ineapacity of the state for banking and building. An Indiana 
delegate expressed an opinion widely held by 1850 when he said 
that no single proposition was so well established throughout the 
world, and especially as a result of American experience, as the 


t 


It was held in Ohio’s convention of 1850 that annual or biennial meetings had 
nothing to do with democracy. They had undeniably a democracy, declared the dele 
gate. The question was ‘‘ whether this democracy can organize and preserve a good, 
stable government.’’ Urging that there ought to be time between sessions for excite- 
ment to subside, the delegate asked, ‘‘Sir, are not the people as liable to err as 
kings?’’ While these words reflect a recognition of the instability of democratic gov 
ernment, the skepticism they reveal springs from actual experience with popular gov 
ernment and thus shows how attitudes towards popular government developed as a 
result of experience with them. Report of the Debates and Proceedings of the Con 
vention for the Revision of the Constitution of the State of Ohio (Columbus, 1851 
I, 205. This is the report of J. V. Smith. 
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inability of government for business operations. The construe 
tion of canals and turnpikes, playing the banker, and dealing jy 
stocks and bonds was no proper function of government. Govern 
ment should not interfere in things it had no business to. Bus} 
ness ‘‘when open to private enterprise regulates itself.’’"' Ay 
Ohio delegate in 1850 contended that people were ‘governed 
too much.’’ t 
legislature were restricted, the improvement of the country 
would be thereafter ‘‘thrown upon private enterprise,’’”’ found 
themselves in the minority. Although these reflections of ‘‘lais 
sez-faire’’ sentiment conformed to world currents that were 
already coloring American ideas, they show that quite apart 
from any external influence, actual experience throughout thie 
Union with the human frailties of legislators in the states had 
brought such a widespread spirit of opposition to government 
management and control that the idea of ‘‘laissez-faire’’ was ho! 
stered up in American thinking and the spirit of it embodied 
quite permanently in constitutional enactment. The statehood 
process as it operated during the first half of the nineteenth 
century illustrated a cycle of optimistic trust in the legislative 


Those who opposed him with the claim that if the 


agents of the people, their inevitable over-expansion in the pro 


cess of uncontrolled state building, and the subsequent curtail 
ment of their powers. This widespread and generally repeated 
appearance of the failure of government to win respect for its 
management of state enterprise and of its agents to maintain 
prestige for their powers of judgment and discretion is certainly 
one of the realities responsible for the growth of the attitude o! 
American individualism which was building so rapidly in these 
vears. 

61 Report of the Debates and Proceedings of the Convention for the Revis 
the Constitution of the State of Indiana (Indianapolis, 1850), I, 645-46. The sp 
of this delegate is a remarkably characteristic expression of the current opposit 
to an active state. 

62 Report of Ohio Debates, 1851, I, 192. Delegate Ranney ‘‘did not wish to 
the General Assembly with so much absolute power as they had possessed heretofor 

. He considered that as men became more enlightened, they required less legis 
lation, and that the legislative power should be restrained in proportion. In a r 
and uncultivated society, stringent laws would be required to protect the rights of 
dividuals, but civilization. . . would render a great part of such legislation unn 
sary.’’ Ibid., 1, 278, This attitude may in part explain the sanction for more 


governments and legislatures in the first state governments in the West. 


63 Jbid., II, 867. 





WESTERN ATTITUDE TOWARD NATIONAL BANKS, 


1873-7 
By Georce L. ANDERSON 


The outbreak of the Civil War found the federal government 
inadequately prepared to finance a prolonged conflict. The bank 
ing activities of the country were being transacted by many 
widely diverse, state banking systems. The currency consisted 
mainly of banknotes issued by the state banks, some sound and 
some the worst type of wildeat shinplasters.’ Much of the cireu 
lation of western state banks was secured by the bonds of south 
ern states, if it was secured by anything at all, and with the se 
cession of those states the currency became as worthless as the 
bonds.? The futility of the effort to finance the war with only 
gold coin and a small amount of sound state bank circulation as 
a medium of exchange was demonstrated at an early date.’ The 
situation became critical a few months after the outbreak of the 
var. The government was unable to pay for supplies already 
purchased much less provide for future necessities.* Moreover 
the leaders of the country were not well versed in the complicat 
ed subject of public finance.’ The result was a confused mass of 
financial legislation and administrative activity. No accurate 


differentiation was made between temporary expedients and per- 
manent policies. A congress of men with little preparation for 
solving financial problems thought in terms of gold and legis 
lated in terms of bonds and greenbacks. The legacy of financial! 


1 Andrew M. Davis, The Origin of the National Banking System, published in 
National Monetary Commission Reports, Senate Documents, 6 Cong., 2 Sess., no. 582 
pp. 15-16; Chicago Tribune, February 18, February 28, March 7, 1865. 

2 John Jay Knox, History of Banking in the United States (New York, 1900), 
702, 725, 747, 748; Chicago Tribune, February 28, 1865. 

3 Report of the Secretary of the Treasury for 1861, Senate Exce. Does., 37 Cong., 
2 Sess., no. 2, pp. 17-20; ibid. for 1862, Senate Erec. Docs., 37 Cong., 3 Sess., no 
pp. 7, 13, 15-18, 24. 

4 Elbridge G. Spaulding, Financial History of the War, quoted in Knox, H 
of Banking, 221-22. 


5 Francis Bowen, ‘‘ The National Banking System,’’ in Bankers’ Magazine (New 
York, 1846-), XX (1866), 769. 
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controversies which the Civil War bequeathed to the post-war 
period had its origin in the ambiguous and contradictory legis. 
lation that was enacted by a bewildered and almost leaderless 
Congress. 

The national banking system was a product of this wartime 
confusion.® In later years its opponents declared that it was in 
tended to be a temporary expedient.’ There is more historical] 
foundation, however, for the contention of its advocates that it 
was intended to be the permanent banking and currency system 
of the country.* 

Slightly more than two years after it was authorized by Con 
gress the national banking system had developed into something 
that was neither national nor a banking system.’ Instead it was 
a loose organization of currency factories especially designed 
to meet the needs of industrial and commercial communities and 
confined by administrative decision almost entirely to the New 
England and Middle Atlantic states.’® The West was denied its 
share in a system that it had helped to establish.** A plain dis 
crimination was made against the western states when the treas- 
ury officials decided that the legislation which gave preference 
to existing state banks in obtaining national charters should be 


given precedence over the apportionment law that assigned a 


6 Cong. Record, 43 Cong., 1 Sess., 776; Nation (New York, 1865-), V (1867), 394; 
Henry ©. Morris, The History of the First National Bank of Chicago (Chicago, 
1910), 36-37. 

7 Jesse P. Alexander, Money for All or the Economic Science of Money (Kansas 
City, 1875), 136; David C. Cloud, Monopolies and the People (Davenport, 1873), 
228. 

8 The best statement of this view is contained in a speech made by Garfield, of 
Ohio, March 16, 1866. Cong. Globe, 39 Cong., 1 Sess., Append., 165; Hunt's 
Merchants’ Magazine (New York, 1839-70), LIX (1868), 419; Bankers’ Magazine, 
XXVIII (1873), 499; Knox, History of Banking, 133-34. 

® The sectional character of the national banking system has been studied in som 
detail by the writer in an unpublished doctoral dissertation entitled, ‘‘The Natior 
Banking System, 1865-1875: A Sectional Institution.’’ (MS. in University of Illin 
1933.) 

10 Nation, VI (1868), 225-27; James C. Malin, An Interpretation of Recent Amer 
ican History (New York, 1926), 38-39. A statement that the national banks 
were intended primarily as banks of issue is contained in George E. Barnett, Stat 
Banking in the United States Since the Passage of the National Bank Act (Balti 
more, 1902), 53. 

11 The national banking legislation was enacted as a result of the codperative 
efforts of congressmen from New England and the western states. Verne S. Sweed 
lun, ‘‘The Establishment of the National Banking System’’ (M. A. Thesis, Univer 
sity of Kansas, 1929), 2. 
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definite quota of the authorized circulation to each state.’* The 
West had few banks with sufficient capital to qualify under the 
national law.’* The East, on the other hand, had a sufficiently 
large number of eligible banks to absorb all of the circulation 
assigned to it, all but a negligible portion of the circulation as- 
signed to the South and nearly half of the quota of the West.’ 

When the West realized that it could not obtain its legal and 
equitable share in a system which it had been instrumental in 
establishing, its attitude toward that system underwent a rela- 
tively sudden and drastic change.’ This realization was the basis 
of much of the resentment against the national banks and the 
corresponding popularity of the greenbacks during the period 
1865-68." This resentment had grown to such a degree by 1868 
that it was one of the most important issues in the closing days 
of the presidential campaign.” 

The West was opposed to a system that foreed it to borrow 
banknotes from banks in New England when it had a legal right 
to borrow them from local western banks.** It was opposed to 
paying taxes to subsidize and support a system of banking in 


2 The preference legislation was a part of the internal revenue act of March 3 


oO. 


1865. It provided that until July 1, 1865, existing state banks with a paid-up capital 


5,000 or over should have preference over new organizations in entering the na 


tional system. The Apportionment Act was passed on the same day and provided 
hat one-half of the $300,000,000 of authorized circulation should be apportioned 
according to population and the other half according to existing banking resources 
and wealth. The two laws were contradictory and could be reconciled only upon one 
ground: the confinement of the preference legislation to the quota assigned by the 
apportionment law to each state. Thus existing banks in Ohio would have preference 
over new banks in Ohio in absorbing the Ohio quota. In this connection see remarks 
f Senator Sherman in Cong. Globe, 41 Cong., 1 Sess., 276, 298, 368, and Charles F. 
Dunbar, Economie Essays (New York, 1904), 346-48, 352. 

Many western states were wholly without banks due to the wholesale failure of 
those based upon southern bonds. Chicago Tribune, January 18, 1865, February 20, 
1869; speech by Senator Bogy, of Missouri, Cong. Record, 43 Cong., 1 Sess., 360. 

14 Cong. Globe, 39 Cong., 2 Sess., 295; House Misc. Doces., 41 Cong., 2 Sess., no. 
140; Commercial and Financial Chronicle (New York, 1865-), IT (1866), 169. 

5C. Davenport to John Sherman, October 15, 1867, Sherman MSS. (in Library 
of Congress), CXXIII; Commercial and Financial Chronicle, VIII (1869), 166-67; 
Nation, VIII (1869), 269-70; Chicago Tribune, 1865-68; Cong. Record, 43 Cong., 
1 Sess., 1391. 

16 Chicago Tribune, December 18 and 19, 1867, January 14, 1868. 

17 Ibid., October 24, 26, 27, 31, 1868; Nation, VI (1868), 225-27; Bankers’ 
Magazine, XXIII (1868), 460-62; Cong. Record, 43 Cong., 1 Sess., 1394, 1771; 
David G. Croly, Seymour and Blair (New York, 1868), 64-65. 

18 Chicago Tribune, December 18, 1867; Cong. Globe, 40 Cong., 
na. Record, 43 Cong., 1 Sess., 2912. 


> Sess 3085: 


‘ 
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which it could not obtain an equitable share.'® It demanded that 
the sectional aspect of the system be eliminated or the entire sys 
tem abolished and greenbacks issued to replace the banknotes: 
A slight concession was made to this demand when in July, 170, 
Congress authorized an additional $54,000,000 of cireulatioy 
for the benefit of the West and South and the redistribution 0! 
$25,000,000 of the original circulation when the additional 
amount was completely exhausted.*' This concession was labeled 
by western leaders as a mere ‘‘tub to a whale,’’ but it served 
to quiet western criticism until the events of September, 1873, re 
vived in more bitter form all the previous resentment toward 
the sectional character of the national banking system. 

The attitude which the West adopted toward the national 
banks in 1873-74, was not, therefore, a new one. It was an old 
point of view expressed with more feeling. Old arguments were 
revised to fit new situations, but the essential ideas remained 
the same. The national banking system occupied an important 
place in the mass of literature which the panic was instrumental 
in producing. The opinion was almost universal in the West that 
fundamental changes had to be made in it and certain glaring 
defects remedied. This was the constant theme of the speeches 
of western congressmen and of the editorials of western news 
papers.’ Those who defended the system contended that it was 
essentially sound, that the circulation issued through it was as 
safe as the credit of the government, and that it was a vast in 
provement over the old state banking systems. Many people re 
garded the latter argument as simply comparing Satan with tie 
Devil and indicated their preference for greenbacks.** 

There were many who held the national banks responsibl: 
either directly or indirectly for the panic.** It was alleged that 
19 William A. Berkey, The Money Question (Grand Rapids, 1876), 248-49; C 

Globe, 41 Cong., 2 Sess., 4191-93; Cong. Record, 43 Cong., 1 Sess., 2888. 


20 A good statement of this point of view is contained in a speech by Senator 
Hendricks, of Indiana, Cong. Globe, 40 Cong., 2 Sess., 3186. 

21 Cong. Globe, 41 Cong., 2 Sess., Append., 700. 

22 Cong. Record, 43 Cong., 1 Sess., 1291, 1294, 2501-2502, 2580, 2585-88, 29 
4062-63, 4067, and 4072; Junction City (Kansas) Tribune, December 4, 1873. 

23 Ibid., September 3, 1874. 

24Iola (Kansas) Register, October 4, 1873; Cong. Record, 43 Cong., 1 Sess., 14» 
736, 1159, 2578, 2580, and 2583; Berkey, Money Question, 251-57; Warwick Marti: 
National Banks and Legal Tender Notes (Washington, 1881), 32; Alexander, Mon 
for All, 75, 156; Rial Smith, The Whelps of the Tigress (n. p., 1894), 18, 73; M 
W. Walbert, The Coming Battle (Chicago, 1899), 3. 
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the system was created to give the capitalists and money kings 
sufficient power to cause panics at will.’ It was pointed out 
that the payment of interest upon reserve funds and demand 
deposits which was practiced by the national banks in the great 
commercial and speculative centers of the East had the effect of 
draining much of the sorely needed currency from the West. 


Legitimate business was left without funds.** Business men and 


farmers could not borrow money on the best of security. The 
suspension of currency payments by the banks of New York, 
which effectually tied up balances due to western correspon 


dents, stimulated the feeling against a system which contained 
such a fundamental defect.*7 Some newspapers in the West 
urged their readers to retaliate by refusing to pay eastern obli 
gations in currency even if a premium was offered for it in pref 
erence to payment in exchange.** The national banking system 
was compared to a great devil-fish with tentacles reaching into 
every industrial city and agricultural community and sucking 
the life blood of western trade and industry into the vortex of 
eastern speculative activity.” National bankers were condemned 
as grasping and unscrupulous agents and abettors of the gold 
gamblers and stock speculators of Wall Street.’ The system 
was denounced as destructive monopoly whose oppressive ten 
dencies were multiplied because it was the foundation of other 
monopolies.” John Davis, president of the Kansas Farmers’ 

25 Cong. Record, 43 Cong., 1 Sess., 1090, 1503. 

26 Report of the Secretary of the Treasury for 1873, House Exec. Docs., 43 Cong., 
1 Sess., no. 2, xi, xii, xvi; Report of the Comptroller of the Currency for 
House Exec. Docs., 43 Cong., 1 Sess., no. 4, xvii-xxiii; Leavenworth Commercial, 
December 7, 1873; Platform of the Illinois State Grange in Rural Kansan (Hum 
boldt, Kansas, 1873-74), I (1874), 108; Atchison Weekly Champion, April 18, 1874. 

27 Troy (Kansas) Republican, October 4, 1873, Report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury for 1873, xi, xii, xvii; Columbus Delano to Simon Cameron, October 1, 1873 
Delano Letters (in Library of University of Lllinois), V, 360-65; Cong. Record, 
43 Cong., 1 Sess., 52, 1503-1504, 1711. 

28 Marion (Indiana) Monitor, October 16, 1873, citing Indiana Herald; Junction 
City Tribune October 2, 1873; postal money orders served as substitutes for bank 
drafts during the period. Ibid., November 6, 1873. 

29 John Davis, ‘‘The National Monopoly or Financial Devil Fish of Amerieca,’’ 
in John Davis Scrapbook E (in Library of Kansas State Historical Society, Topeka 
For a similar view see Cong. Record, 43 Cong., 1 Sess., 4068. 

30 Tbid., 145, 1502, 2528, 2821; Martin, National Banks, 15-16; Cloud, Monopolies, 
231, 232, 234; Iola (Kansas) Register, October 4, 1873; Topeka Blade, September 
22, 1873. 


31 Monopoly in this instance does not mean absence of competition, but the re 
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Association, spoke of it in the following terms: ‘‘The nationa| 
banking system of the United States is a wasting mildew, more 
withering than blight, more oppressive than famine and more 
destructive than war.’’ * 

When the optimistic prophecies that the panie would be of 
short duration and would not effect the West seriously because 
of the abundant crops and the great demand for them occasioned 
by crop failures in Europe and India, were disproved by the 
events which followed, the chorus of criticism and demand for 
relief became louder and more insistent.“ Congress met in De 
cember, 1873, and began immediately to consider measures of 
relief.“* The West with a remarkable degree of unanimity called 
for revision of the banking system and expansion of the curren. 
cy as the most effective relief measures.** The West did not 
agree, however, upon the channel through which the additiona! 
currency was to be forced into cireulation, nor upon the changes 
striction by the government to a limited number of citizens of a valuable privilege, 
the right to establish national banks. The following is a selected list of references 
and is intended to indicate the variety of the sources. John Davis Scrapbook E; ‘‘ Thy 
Great Issue,’’ E. M. Davis to J. G. Thompson, Columbus, Ohio, March 31, 1875 
Broadside Collection (Library of Congress), Vol. 138; M. C. Cheek to Andrew Joh: 
son, April 10, 1874, Johnson MSS. (in Library of Congress), CLXI, 25953; ( 
Record, 43 Cong., 1 Sess., 145, 673-74, 1090, 1502, 1513-14, 2069, 2667, 2965, 4 
4583-84, 5516 and Append., 183-86; Junction City Tribune, December 4, 1873, J 
16, July 23, August 6, September 3, and September 24, 1874; Atchison Weekly Chu 
pion, April 18, 1874; Topeka Blade, January 15, 22, and 26, 1874; Kansas City 
Times, April 21 and July 16, 1874; Ogle County (Oregon, Illinois) Grange, A 
15, 1874. 

32 John Davis, Scrapbook E. 


pr 


33 Junction City Tribune, October 2, 9, and 27, 1873; Prairie Farmer, in the Ma: 
hattan (Kansas) Beacon, October 11, 1873; Topeka Blade, September 29, Oct: 

9 and 11, 1873; Atchison Weekly Champion, September 27, 1873, October 4, 11, 15 
November 8, 15, 22, 29, and Deeember 27, 1873. 

34 The characterization of the currency debates in the forty-third Congress by 
Charles Francis Adams Jr. is a very entertaining piece of historical literature, ‘*T 
Currency Debate, 1873-1874,’’ in North American Review (Boston, 1815-), CXIX 
(1874), 111-65. 

35 Chicago Weekly Inter-Ocean, April 2, 30, and May 12, 1874. This paper in 
poll of western newspapers found that 123 favored expansion and 37 were opposed 
to it. Results of poll summarized in Atchison Weekly Champion, April 4, 1874; © 
eago Post, in ibid., October 11, 1873; Toledo Blade, in ibid., November 8, 1873; Ci 
cinnati Times, in ibid., March 14, 1874; Cincinnati Enquirer, in Manhattan Beac 
May 27, 1874; Indianapolis Journal, in Worcester (Massachusetts) Spy, January : 
1874; Kansas City Times, December 11, 1873; Marion (Indiana) Monitor, April 9 
1874; Ogle County (Oregon, Illinois) Reporter, April 2, 1874. The Tipton County 
(Indiana) Grange favored inflation. Cong. Record, 43 Cong., 1 Sess., 1135. 
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that were to be made in the banking system. One group favored 
expansion of the greenback circulation; another expansion 
through the national banking system, and a third the reéstab 
lishment of the pre-war state banks of issue. The first group was 
divided upon the national banking system, some desiring its ex- 
tension, others its abolition. The second group was likewise di- 
vided with respect to the greenbacks, but the greater part fa- 
vored reduction in the volume of greenbacks but not complete 
elimination. Those who wished to make the state banks the chan 
nel of expansion believed that all forms of national paper money 
were unconstitutional and wanted to abolish the national banks 
and retire the greenback circulation. This group was not very 
numerous in the West.” 

The simple issue of more greenbacks coupled with the aboli 
tion of the national banking system had a large number of advo 
eates in the West.*? Some of the arguments urged in favor of 
simple greenback expansion were: the soundness of the green 
backs as demonstrated by the panic, the elimination of the na 
tional bankers as currency middlemen, the saving of large sums 
of interest through the elimination of the national banknote 
circulation and the bonds upon which it was based, the simplicity 
of the plan and the rapidity of its effect upon business. Many 
people who favored the greenback solution felt that a mere in- 
crease would only perpetuate the rigidity of the currency sys- 
tem. They proposed the interconvertible bond and greenback 
scheme as an alternative. According to this plan the government 
would authorize the issue of a new series of bonds bearing a 
low rate of interest, preferably three and sixty-five hundredths 
per cent, to be interchangeable at par for greenbacks.* It was 

6 Spirit of Kansas (Lawrence), May 6, 1874, Senator Bogy of Missouri supported 
the plan in the Senate. Cong. Record, 43 Cong., 1 Sess., 2522-23. 

87 The following political platforms contained planks favoring the greenback so 
lution and abolition of national banks. Kansas Farmers’ Coéperative Association, 
Junction City Tribune, February 26, 1874; Cherokee County (Kansas) Grange, Kan 
sas City Times, January 11, 1874; Kansas State Grange, ibid., February 21, 1874; 
Illinois State Farmers’ Association, Kansas Democrat, January 1, 1874; Democratic 
party of Indiana, tbid., July 24, 1874; Democratic party of Missouri, Chicago 
Weekly Inter-Ocean, September 3, 1874; Democratic party of Ohio, ibid.; Farmers’ 
Convention at Springfield, Illinois, ibid., June 18, 1874. 

‘George Esterly, ‘‘A Plan to Secure Specie Payments and a Convertible and 
Reconvertible Currency,’’ in Broadside Collection, Vol. 206; W. D. Kelley to the 
Philadelphia Press, October 30, 1873, Newberry Library Pamphlet Collection on 
Metal Currency; E. G. Jewett, Evansville, Indiana, to Andrew Johnson, January 26, 
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expected that during stringent periods people would exchange 
bonds for greenbacks, and when the volume of currency was iy 
excess of the needs of business, greenbacks would be exchanged 
for bonds. It was urged in favor of the plan that it would give 
to the country an elastic currency system, which would adjust 
itself automatically to the needs of business, that it would break 
the monopoly of the national bankers upon the privilege of get 
ting curreney in exchange for bonds, that it would encourage 
western bankers to invest their surplus funds in bonds instead 
of sending them east to feed speculation and that it would elimi 
nate future panics by providing a feasible solution to the prob 
lem of stringent money markets.” 

The people who favored the national banking system as th 
channel of expansion were divided into three groups: those who 
favored a permanent limit upon the total volume of circulation 
plus the authorization of a designated amount for the exclusive 
use of the West and South; those who favored partial free bank 
ing, and those who favored complete free banking. The plan o! 
the first group was not popular in the West except on the con 
dition that the increase be sufficiently large to place the West 
upon an exact equality with the New England States.*’ It was 
pointed out that a small increase would merely enlarge and 
would not destroy the national bank monopoly.** Partial free 
banking meant that all states having a less per capita cireula 
tion than New York, for example, would not be permitted to es 
tablish national banks and issue notes until they had attained thy 
per capita cireulation enjoyed by New York.*? This plan was sup- 
ported by some western members of Congress, but it did not 
receive much attention outside of that body. 

A mode of relief that was related to partial free banking was 
that of redistribution of the existing volume of cireulation in 
1875, Johnson MSS., CLXI, 26, 272; Platform of the Illinois State Farmers’ Associa 
tion, Kansas Democrat, January 1, 1874; Platform of the Farmers’ Conventi 
Springfield, Illinois, Chicago Inter-Ocean, June 18, 1874; Cong. Record, 43 Cong 
1 Sess., 52, 729, 751, 2808-12, 2925; Leavenworth Times, November 13, 1873; Knox, 
History of Banking, 140. 

39 Worcester Spy, November 13, 1873; Leavenworth Daily Commercial, November 
20 and 27, 1873. 

40 Speech by Senator Ferry, of Michigan, Cong. Record, 43 Cong., 1 Sess., 1590; 
remarks of Senator Howe, of Wisconsin, ibid., 1555. 

41 Ibid., 1389-90. 


42 Section three of Senate Bill, no. 617, Cong. Record, 43 Cong., 
2517, 2666, "760-61, 
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order to place the West and the South on an equality with the 
Kast.® This plan was made the alternative to some form of in 

crease and was justified upon the ground that the West had been 
cheated out of its share of the circulation when the system was 
established.** It contemplated that circulation would be with 

drawn on a pro rata basis from banks in the East and reissued 
as needed to banks in the West and South. Redistribution was 
not a popular remedy in the West during 1875-74, and was used 
only as a threat for the purpose of extracting a greater volume 
of eurrency from the representatives of a reluctant East.’ 

The great majority of those who wished to expand the curren- 
ey through the agency of the national banking system favored 
the removal of the maximum limit upon the volume of the cireu 
lation which could be issued through it or complete free bank- 
ing.” To some it was the only alternative to the abolition of the 
system.*? Free banking is a phrase seldom heard today, but it 
was quite as prominent in the banking literature of 1873 and 
1874, as branch banking is in the banking literature of today. 

48 Louisville Courier-Journal, in Atchison Weekly Champion, May 16, 1874: Cin 

ti Enquirer, in Manhattan Beacon, January 21, 1874; Louisville Courier.Journal, 

Kansas City Times, February 24, April 2, 1874; Marion Weekly Monitor, Septem 
er 24, 1874; Cong. Record, 43 Cong., 1 Sess., 1394. 

44 Kansas City Times, January 18 and 20, 1874; Cong. Record, 43 Cong., 1 Sess., 
1385, 1394, 1397, 1428-29, 1434, 1553, 1634, 1764-65. 

45 Ibid., 895, 1083, 1382, 1384-86, 1388, 1429, 1434, 1476, 1477, 1552, 2752; Troy 
Kansas) Republican, April 25, 1874. The East wanted to forestall inflation by pro- 

ling for partial redistribution. Springfield (Massachusetts) Republican quoted in 

hison Weekly Champion, April 18, 1874. 

46 The Chicago Inter-Ocean was one of the most persistent advocates of free bank 

g among western newspapers. The issues for April 30, and June 11, 1874, are par 
ticularly valuable, The Republican party platforms in Nebraska and Ohio, the Peo 


, 


les’ party platform in Missouri, the Reform and Democratic party platforms in 
Michigan, declared in favor of free banking in 1874, Manhattan Beacon, September 
1, 1874. The Illinois and Iowa State Granges declared in favor of free banking at 


n earlier date. Kansas Democrat, December 28, 1873. The Washington correspondent 
ot the Augusta (Kansas) Republican wrote in his paper that the western members 
f Congress approved the views of President Grant in favor of free banking. ‘Issues 
f November 6, and December 4, 1873. The West was unanimously in favor of free 
inking according to the Pittsburgh Gazette, in Leavenworth Commercial, April 15, 
1875. The Cincinnati Board of Trade adopted resolutions favoring free banking, in 
Worcester Spy, December 8, 1873. Columbus Delano, secretary of the interior, to 
Simon Cameron, October 1, 1873, Delano Letters (in University of Illinois Library), 
V, 360-65; Cong. Record, 43 Cong., 1 Sess., 1176, 2507, 2598, 2663, 2666-67, 2746, 

2750-51. 
‘7 Chicago Weekly Inter-Ocean, December 3, 1874; Cong. Record, 43 Cong., 1 Sess., 


145, 1391, 
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The East favored free banking after the resumption of specie 
payments or upon the condition that greenbacks be retired as 
rapidly as the new bank circulation was issued. Conditional free 
banking attracted a considerable amount of support in the 
West, but the more radical leaders wanted to obtain the priy 
ilege of establishing national banks upon exactly the same basis 
as the eastern states had established them, even to the extent of 
inflating the currency in order to make the gold interest subsidy 
as valuable in supporting the infant banks of the West as it had 
been in nursing the currency factories of the East into respect 
able banks of deposit and loan.*® The opponents of free banking 
in the West came from the group that opposed all kinds of bank 
ing institutions and regarded a plan to enlarge the national 
banking system as an unwise extension of an oppressive and 
destructive monopoly.*’ The preponderance of opinion in the 
West, however, seemed to be in favor of some type of free bank 
ing as the solution of the banking and currency problems of thie 
period. Resolutions in favor of free banking were inserted into 
many of the platforms adopted by political parties during the 
summer of 1874.°: The members of Congress from western states 


made desperate attempts to secure the passage of a free banking 
act before adjournment, but all were unsuccessful.” 

The climax of the agitation of banking and currency questions 
occurred late in April, 1874, following the veto by President 
Grant of the so-called inflation bill. The bill placed the maximum 


48 The following political party platforms contained planks advocating conditiona 
free banking: Republican party in lowa, Ogle County Reporter, July 16, 1874; Ri 
publican, party in Kansas, Neosho Valley (lola) Register, September 5, 1874; Repul 
lican party in Ohio, Chicago Weekly Inter-Ocean, September 10, 1874; the Demo 
cratic and the Reform parties in Michigan, Manhattan Beacon, September Y, 1574; 
Cong. Record, 43 Cong., 1 Sess., 1384, 1550, 1584, 2536. 

49 The Republican party in Illincis declared in favor of complete free banking as 
did the Farmers’ and People’s Anti-Monoply party of Livingston County, Lilinois 
Ogle County Reporter, June 25, and September 18, 1873; Chicago Inter-Ocean and 
Kansas City Times, in Manhattan Beacon, May 6, 1874. Remarks of Senator Logun, 
of Illinois, and Senator Morton, of Indiana, Cong. Record, 43 Cong., 1 Sess., 1555, 
1387, 1590. Additional arguments in favor of complete free banking can be found in 
ibid., 1627-28, 2518, 2644, 2584, and 2683. 

50 Ogle County Grange, February 25, 1874; Cong. Record, 43 Cong., 1 Sess., 14. 
2582, 3107-3108, 4960, 5316, Append., 70, 186, and 487. 

51 See ante, footnotes 48 and 49. 

52 The Chicago Inter-Ocean, November 12, 1874, attributed the defeat of the ht 
publican party in the fall elections to its failure to enact a free banking law during 
the previous spring. 
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limit of both the greenbacks and the national banknotes at $400, 
000,000, thus increasing the former by $18,000,000 and the lat 
ter by $46,000,000.°° Certain other provisions of the bill would 
have nullified a portion of this increase and it is extremely 


doubtful if the currency would have been inflated to any great 
extent.** After the bill had passed both houses of Congress the 
eastern press joined in a vociferous chorus of demands for a 
veto. Delegations from Boston, New York, and other eastern 
cities hastened to Washington to tell Grant that a veto was the 
only thing that would save the country from utter ruin.” The 
people of the West had great confidence in Grant and felt sure 
that he would not veto a bill which proposed to give them such 
a small measure of relief.” The publication of the veto message 
produced a tremendous wave of excitement and bitter criticism 
in the West.*’ Not since the war and the controversy over recon 
struction had a presidential act stimulated such an avalanche 
of newspaper comment. Newspapers that had condemned Grant 
as an ambitious, incompetent Caesar, now pronounced him to 
be a thoroughly wise and able statesman.” Other newspapers, 
among them some that had aceorded him their full support prior 
to the veto, denounced him as a baseless character who would 


Cong. Record, 43 Cong., 1 Sess., 3077. 

54 Comment of Senator Morton, of Indiana, on the veto, Worcester Daily Spy, May 
11, 1874; Leavenworth Commercial, April 29, 1874. 

55 New York Tribune, April 18, 1874; Chicago Weekly Inter-Ocean, April 
1874; Wyandotte (Kansas) Gazette, April 17, 1874. 

56 Atchison Weekly Champion, April 18, 1874; Kansas City Times, April 23, 1874; 
Leavenworth Commercial, April 3, 8, 1874. 

57 The Chicago Weekly Inter-Ocean, April 30, 1874, concluded from a study of 
other newspapers that 196 in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Missouri, 
ind Nebraska favored expansion and 48 opposed it. The Chicago Tribune conducted 
a poll of the newspapers of the West. Questionnaires were sent to 943 newspapers 
Of these 514 approved the veto, 401 opposed it, and the remainder were neutral. Results 
quoted in the Manhattan Homestead, May, 1874. The Atchison Weekly Champion, 
May 16, 1874, estimated that 100 newspapers in Kansas were opposed to contraction 
and that 11 favored it. The Leavenworth Commercial, April 25, 1874, listed the Chi 
cago Inter-Ocean, the St. Louis Democrat, and Times, the Kansas City Journal of 
Commerce, and Times, and the St. Joseph Herald as opposed to the veto and the 
Chicago Times and St. Louis Globe as in favor of it. The Toledo Blade and Cleveland 
Herald denounced the veto, in Kansas Chief, June 4, 1874. The Worcester Spy, May 
1, 1874, declared that the Cincinnati Enquirer was the most radical eritie of 

583 The Manhattan Beacon, May 6, 1874, asserted that the New York Tribune, 


Herald, Sun, and World, all fiercely bitter opponents of Grant, were singing his praises 
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sell his principles for a few pieces of silver.*’ Those who sought 
to keep within reasonable bounds contented themselves with the 
comment that he had paid too much attention to eastern capital 
ists and money monopolists.*° 

Gradually the storm died out. Congress passed a currency )il! 
which provided for redistribution on a generous scale and ye 
lieved the national banks of the obligation to maintain a green 
back reserve against their cireulation.*' The law also made it 
easier for banks to retire their banknote circulation. This feat 
ure plus the equanimity with which the East received a redistr 
bution bill should have warned the West that the issue of bank 
notes was no longer sufficiently profitable to attract large vol 
umes of capital into the national banking system. Free banking 
continued to be urged as the most desirable remedy, but as the 
summer of 1874 passed and banks began to retire their circula 
tion in order to profit from the premium upon the bonds de 
posited to secure it, the people of the West began to realize that 
the national banking system was an agency of contraction rather 
than a channel through which expansion was possible.” 

The passage of the free banking and resumption bill in Janu 
ary, 1875, marked the close of a period in American banking 
history.** There was no longer a legal basis for the charge that 
the national banking system was a sectional monopoly. Ever) 
state and every section of the country could have as many na 
tional banks as it wished. But western hostility toward them did 
not cease. The contractive tendencies of the system now became 
the foundation of much of the western criticism of the national! 
banks and of the corresponding popularity of greenback expan 
sion and free coinage of silver.** 

59 Kansas Chief, April 30, 1874; Manhattan Beacon, April 30, 1874; Junction 
City Tribune, April 30, 1874; Troy (Kansas) Republican, April 25, 1874; Winfi 
(Kansas) Courier, May 1, 1874. 

60 Kansas City Times, April 24, 1874; St. Louis Globe, and St. Joseph Herald 
Leavenworth Commercial, April 25, 1874; South Bend (Indiana) Register, in Wichita 
Eagle, May 7, 1874; Kansas Chief, May 7, 1874; Noblesville (Indiana) Ledger, u 
Marion (Indiana) Weekly Monitor, April 30, 1874; Atchison Champion, in Junctio 
City Tribune, May 7, 1874. 

61 United States Statutes at Large, XVIII, 123. 

62 St. Louis Democrat, in Leavenworth Commercial, June 30, 1874; Junction City 
Tribune, July 2, 1874; Wichita Eagle, May 7, 1874; Ogle County Reporter, Augus' 
13, 1874; Leavenworth Times, June 25, 1874. 

63 United States Statutes at Large, XVIII, 296. 

64 Knox, History of Banking, 139-40. 

















THE TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE MIS 
SISSIPPI VALLEY HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


By Leora S. Driver ann Wiiiiam C. Bin key 


If the success of a meeting may be judged on the basis of in 
terest and enthusiasm rather than on numbers, it is possible to 
say that the twenty-ninth annual meeting of the Mississippi Val. 
ley Historical Association, held at Austin, Texas, April 16-18, 
was eminently successful. Excellent weather conditions, the effi 
cient planning of the committee on local arrangements, unusually 
satisfactory hotel accommodations, and the friendly hospital- 
ity that springs from a blending of the South and the West 
contributed in no small degree to the stimulation of an enthus- 
iasm which will make this stand out as a memorable occasion 
for more than two hundred members who were in attendance. It 
is worthy of note, also, that every person who had consented to 
participate on the program was present, and that all but two 
kept their papers within the time limit allotted to them. 

Because of the place of meeting and the fact that this year is 
the centennial of Texan independence, it was natural that prob 
lems of the West should receive special attention on the pro 
gram. The meeting was inaugurated on Thursday morning with 
a general session on ‘‘The Greater Southwest,’’ presided over 
by Ralph P. Bieber of Washington University. James W. Silver 
of Southwestern College opened the session with a discussion 
of “General Edmund P. Gaines and the Protection of the South- 
western Frontiers.’’ As commander of the federal army west of 
the Mississippi during most of the period between 1821 and 
1845, General Gaines adopted a policy of real protection to 
frontier settlers, regardless of cost to the national government. 
Here his major problems concerned the pacification of numerous 
Indian tribes constantly stirred up by removals, the influx of 
whites, and the Texas-Mexican conflict. Army peace time activi- 
ties also contributed to the development of the new region. 
Gaines’s plans included the establishment of a cordon of army 
posts connected by a network of railroads and a complicated 
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system of seaport defense. His contribution to the Texan cause 
in the Revolution remains problematical. In April, 1836, he 
moved a substantial force to the Sabine, and in June he ocey 
pied Nacogdoches. Ostensibly, his only purpose was to prevent 
Indian uprisings. Although he sympathized with the Texans, his 
actions were probably necessary because of the Indian situation 
and because of his idea of protection. Those who have criticised 
him have failed to consider his belief in thorough protection and 
his remarkable career previous to 1836. 

Carl C. Rister of the University of Oklahoma continued the 
discussion of the national government in its relation to frontier 
problems with ‘‘A Federal Experiment in Southern Plains In 
dian Relations, 1835-1845.’’ He characterized the Indian policy 
of the United States from 1789 to 1860 as largely a series of 
costly experiments. That federal officials generally subordinated 
the Indians’ interests to those of the white settlers was ex 
pressed in John C. Calhoun’s proposal to remove all eastern 
tribes to the desert plains. As a part of this removal project, 
the five great southern tribes were assigned reservations in the 
western part of Arkansas Territory. From 1820 to 1855 a long 
period of treaty-making with these tribes ensued. In the midst of 
the removals, the nomadie Comanches, Kiowas, and the semi 
sedentary Wichitas claimed a part of the newly assigned re 
serves as their hunting grounds. To satisfy these claimants, a 
corollary experiment, revolving about the theory that semi-ciy 
ilized tribes and the nomadie bands could live as allies, was in 
tiated. The experiment failed. The wild tribes repudiated their 
treaty obligations and threatened war, which failed to follow 
because the eastern Indians feared to hunt and plant settle 
ments west of the Cross Timbers, and because the prairie bands 
confined their wanderings to the prairies. The annexation 0! 
Texas in 1845 necessitated a new solution te the problem of no 
madie Indians. They were then placed on reservations controlled 
by federal troops at nearby posts. Thus by slow stages they !ve 
‘ame amenable to federal control and the white man’s culture. 

Lewis E. Atherton of Wentworth Military Academy conclud 
ed the session with a paper on ‘‘Owens and Aull in the Santa 
Fe Trade.’’ The experiences of these two traders illustrate the 
disorganizing effect of the Mexican War on the Santa Fe trade. 
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In the spring of 1846, James Aull and Samuel Owens set out 
under the protection of American troops for Santa Fe and Chi- 
huahua with $70,000 worth ot goods, Owens, made commander 
of the ‘‘ Traders Battalion’’ created by Col. A. W. Doniphan, was 
killed in the battle of Sacramento. His partner was murdered by 
Mexican bandits in Chihuahua after the departure of Doniphan’s 
troops. Only prompt action by relatives of the two men pre- 
vented the confiscation of the goods belonging to the firm. 
Eugene C. Barker of the University of Texas presided at the 
luncheon tendered by the University of Texas at noon, Thursday, 
in the Union Building on the university campus. Isaac J. Cox of 
Northwestern University presented the address at this meeting, 
‘Revolutionary Racketeering on the Texas Frontier.’’ In this 
paper, Professor Cox used the word ‘‘racketeering’’ to deseribe 
the practices of leaders in irregular operations during the revo- 
lutionary period in Mexico. These leaders hoped to profit from 
the immediate plunder of places invaded or from the distribution 
of lands which would follow successful invasion. This spirit 
showed itself in the undertakings of James Wilkinson and Aaron 
Burr. Burr approached the British government with a proposi- 
tion to separate the western states from the Union. He wrote 
of invading Mexico and desired a British subsidy to insure 
success. If the project failed, he would still have the money, and 
the British government, thus duped, could make no open com- 
plaint. Wilkinson, seemingly the originator of the separatist 
project, was even cruder in methods. When codperation with 
Burr was impossible, he determined to betray his associate and 
attempted to entice from the Mexican viceroy a sum which would 
make his double treason profitable. Although this scheme failed, 
he gained enough from executive favor to justify the betrayal of 
his fellow-conspirator. Minor characters such as Bernardo Gu- 
tiérrez de Lara, José Alvarez de Toledo, and Francisco Javier 
Mina planned also to use the Mexican revolutionary movement to 
advance their individual projects. The Lafitte brothers represent- 
ed the low point in this racketeering epoch. While they strove to 
organize piratical attempts on Spanish commerce, they were in- 
triguing to betray their companions in piracy to the government 
authorities. James Long, related to Wilkinson by marriage, in- 
dulged in a land grabbing raid after the treaty of 1819. All were 
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unsuccessful in their main purposes, and illustrated the futility 
of filibustering in any permanent national undertaking. 

Two sessions were held simultaneously on Thursday after 
noon. One of these, presided over by Kirke Mechem of the Kan 
sas State Historical Society, presented ‘*Problems in Expan 
sion.’’ The first paper was by James E. Winston of Sophie New 
comb College on ‘‘Louisiana and the Annexation of Texas.”’ 
During the years 1835-37 the expediency and desirability of an 
nexation was much discussed by New Orleans papers. In the en 
suing years when the subject was neglected by most leading 
journals, these newspapers continued their interest in it. When 
the issue was injected into national polities in 1843, many lead 
ing citizens of New Orleans urged the incorporation of the repubh 
lic into the Union. The Picayune supported the movement, but 
the Bee denounced the motives of the Tyler administration. 
Alexander Barrow, the most pronounced opponent of annexa 
tion, believed that such a course menaced the economic interests 
of his state. The legislature went on record as favoring immedi- 
ate annexation, the vote of Henry Johnson, a Whig, carrying thie 
Senate in favor of the resolution. 

Samuel A. Johnson of Kansas State Teachers College next re 
vealed the influence of ‘‘The Emigrant Aid Company in Na- 
tional Polities.’’ This company was an important factor in turn- 
ing the North generally, and New England especially, to the Re 
publicans in 1856. In New England it so aroused the voters cn 
the Kansas question that they abandoned the Know-Nothing 
movement to which they had turned upon the collapse of the 
Whig party. Throughout the North, propaganda of the company 
centered attention on Kansas. Attempts to place the blame for 
all Kansas’ troubles on the company helped to unite opposing 
factions so that they were able to force the Pierce administra 
tion to abandon the conflict. Fremont supporters used Emigrant 
Aid Company connections to launch his campaign. In the spring 
of 1856 extensive Kansas aid movements based on the Emigrant 
Aid Company appeared in both the North and the South. In the 
North this movement popularized the ‘‘ Bleeding Kansas’? issue, 
which brought the Republicans near victory in that year. The 
loss of Kansas and the growth of the Republican Party, both 
influenced by the Emigrant Aid Company, were important influ 
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ences in convineing the South that should it lose control of the 
executive it must leave the Union. 

‘Frontier Newspapers of Kansas and Nebraska,’’ by Everett 
Dick of Union College concluded this session. A spirit of spee 
ulation and optimism, according to Mr. Dick, pushed the news 
papers ahead of other institutions of civilized life. The first pa 
pers, drawing their subseribers largely from the East, were or 
vans of town companies. The editor, often a jack-of-all-trades, 
printed his paper at the edge of civilization, the Kansas Herald, 
September 15, 1854, under an elm tree at Leavenworth, and the 
Huntsman’s Echo in a lone eabin 150 miles west of Omaha in 
1860. In these early papers, the editorial was overdeveloped, the 
‘‘nuff’’ practiced shamelessly, and the advertisements were 
monotonous. Professional cards and patent medicine and mer 
chants’ advertisements made up the bulk of the reading matter. 
During the boom of the eighties, papers were founded for the 
purpose of running the final proof notices required by law. 
Pioneer newspapers developed some of the outstanding states 
men in Kansas and Nebraska, men like John J. Ingalls of Kan 
sas and J. Sterling Morton of Nebraska. 

The other session on Thursday afternoon featured problems 
of **The South and West in the Sixties and Seventies.’’ Harri- 
son A. Trexler of Southern Methodist University presided. 
George L. Anderson of Colorado College reviewed ‘‘The South 
and Problems of Post-War Finance.’’ The close of the Civil War 
found the South destitute of banking facilities and of an ade- 
quate supply of circulating currency. During the war the state 
banking systems had been destroyed by the 10° tax, and the 
national system established. Although the South was supposed 
to have its proportionate share of the circulation, the author 
ized volume was exhausted before it was ready to reorganize 
its banking structure. Close relationship existed between the 
problems of resumption and ree astruction. Some northern busi- 
ness interests thought reconstruction must precede any serious 
attempt to resume specie payments. Thus the radical construc- 
tion program was as costly in business and finance as in polities 
and government. After the war, the South began accumulating a 
circulating medium. Greenbacks and banknotes flowed into the 
South in such quantities that by 1868-69 a stringency occurred in 
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northern money markets. The South also resorted to shinplas- 
ters, scrip, and other substitutes in order to enlarge its vol 
ume of currency. Finally, in 1870 the banking system was en- 
larged to provide for establishing national banks, through which 
the hoarded currency in the South could return to circulation, 
This development, in reality an inflationary movement, operated 
so as to postpone the resumption of specie payments. 

Sears F. Riepma of Western Reserve University continued 
the discussion of monetary problems with ‘‘The Crime of 1873,” 
a partisan misnomer for the coinage act of that year. Among 
other changes, this act substituted a silver dollar of less specie 
content than the former standard dollar. Later this dollar was 
replaced by a non-domestic ‘‘trade dollar’’ of larger silver con- 
tent than the ‘‘standard.’’ Pacific coast mercantile interests 
urged the adoption of this dollar because of their trade with the 
Orient. From the standpoint of later free-silver agitation, this 
trade dollar was the significant part of the act. The treasury re- 
vealed its bias toward gold by debasing the silver dollar in th 
bill of 1870 and by restricting the trade dollar to external uses in 
1873. Unprecedented silver production after 1873 broke down 
this adjustment and caused the silver interests to expect more 
adequate relief from the national government. 

The discussion of financial interests was concluded by Chester 
M. Destler of South Georgia State Teachers College, who read 
‘*A Reconsideration of the Pendleton Plan.’’ He showed that the 
Pendleton Plan was the product of factional policies within the 
Democratic Party and of western sectionalism resulting from 
economic discontent and radical fiscal policies. The Cincinnati 
Daily Enquirer, believing it necessary for the Democrats to find 
issues not directly associated with the Civil War, sought to take 
advantage of this unrest and through it make Ohio Democratic 
in 1867 and the nation in 1868. To this end it endorsed the pro- 
posal to issue enough greenbacks to pay off the national debt, « 
scheme tantamount to repudiation of the debt and paper mone) 
and the destruction of the national banking system. These tactics 
met with a favorable public response. Pendleton, leader of the 
moderates, refused to endorse this idea but tried instead to con 
struct a workable substitute in his seareely original Pendleton 
Plan. It proposed stabilizing the greenbacks at their current 
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value, and by means of drastic economy, heavy taxation, and the 
operation of a sinking fund to retire the national debt in 1881. 
As a means to this end, he advocated redeeming the five-twenty 
bonds as they became due with greenbacks at .71 gold on the 
dollar, and retiring the notes of the national banks. Between 
1874 and 1881 he planned to abolish war taxes and to call in the 
greenbacks, measures which would accomplish a return to specie 
payments by 1881. If a moderate increase in circulation were 
necessary, it would be gradual and temporary. The needs of 
economie reconstruction in the South would absorb any increase 
without danger to property. This plan, frequently interpreted as 
inflationary and as offered primarily as a bid for the presideney, 
was a cautious and moderate proposal. Once a Pendleton presi- 
dential boom had been launched, the Enquirer abandoned its in- 
flation propaganda, but this action came too late. Eastern party 
managers were already antagonized, and they were able to pre 
vent Pendleton’s nomination. 

The annual dinner of the association was held on Thursday 
evening in the Crystal Ball Room of the Driskill Hotel. Harry 
Yandell Benedict, president of the University of Texas, wel 
comed the association to Texas and more especially to the uni 
versity. Following this welcome, Louis Pelzer of the University 
of lowa, president of the association, delivered his presidential 
address on **Pioneer Stage-Coach Travel.’’ Although this ad- 
dress has been printed in the June issue of the Review (ante, 
XXIII, 3-26), the reader misses Professor Pelzer’s realistie pre 
sentation, which had his listeners imagining themselves gradual 
ly jostled down into position as the stagecoach bumped along on 
its journey. 

This meeting was concluded with the adoption of memorial 
resolutions on the deaths of Otto L. Schmidt, guarantor and 
former president, Frank H. Hodder, former president, Thomas 
M. Marshall, former member of the executive committee, and 
Carl 8S. Driver, chairman of the committee which had planned 
this program. 

Instead of holding a formal session on Friday morning, the 
members of the association went by special train to San Antonio, 
where they were taken on a tour of the historic sites of the city, 


including the Spanish governors’ palace, the group of Spanish 
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missions, and the Alamo. This was followed by a complimentary 
luncheon at the Original Mexican Restaurant with tortillas, 
enchiladas, frijoles, and tamales as part of the menu. The annua! 
business meeting was held there, and the return trip to Austin 
was then made in time for the resumption of the afternoon pro 
gram. As a means of conveying an adequate impression of the 
importance of the Spanish influence in Texas history, this trip 
was far more effective than any group of papers could have been, 
while it also afforded a welcome opportunity for relaxation in 
the midst of formal sessions. 

After the return to Austin, a session on ‘‘The Trans-Missis 
sippi West during the Civil War Decade’’ was presided over }y 
James G. Randall of the University of Illinois. Robert P. Felgar 
of State Teachers College, Jacksonville, Alabama, opened the 
session with a paper on ‘‘ Disaffection in Texas during the Civil 
War.’’ One-fourth of the Texas voters in 1861 cast ballots 
against the ratification of the ordinance of secession. Upon the 
outbreak of hostilities, some of these became active supporters 
of the Confederate cause; others adopted a neutral position; a 
third group actively supported the Union. Although this disaf 
fected element was scattered throughout the entire state, it 
Was most numerous in the German settlements of southwest 
Texas and in the northern counties. These disaffected inhabitants 
were a constant problem: they evaded military service; the) 
might aid the Federals in overruning the state should Texas be 
invaded. During the last two years of the war, desertion depleted 
the Confederate ranks. Detaching soldiers to retake them and 
to observe the disaffected further reduced the forces. Propagan- 
da of Unionists and of peace advocates weakened the Confeder- 
ate cause perceptibly. These elements, however, were never 
powerful enough to venture into polities ; consequently, the stat: 
offices were held during the war by avowed Confederate sup- 
porters. 

Karle D. Ross of Iowa State College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanie Arts next introduced ‘*The Civil War Agricultural New 


Deal.’’ He suggested that the existing necessity for some sort of 
new deal for the country’s basic occupation is due largely to the 
inadequacies of the one attempted in the period of the Civil War. 
The agricultural legislation of that era, including the homestead, 
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and department and college land grant acts, has been represent- 


ed as a product of far-visioned planning, the establishment of a 
kind of farmers’ charter. Contemporary evidence leads to a dif- 
ferent conelusion. Party opportunism, the indifference of the 
masses of farmers to governmental policies not offering oppor 
tunities for extended exploitation, the continuance of competing 
interests between the Kast and the West, and the direct rivalry 
at certain points of financial and industrial interests resulted in 
measures neither well codrdinated nor well balanced. In this 
period an effective application of social control was needed. Such 
a program, which could not have prevented a relative industrial 
dominance, would have brought about a more gradual adjust- 
ment, resulting in a better balanced national economy. The 
failure to enter upon such a program at this crucial stage has 
resulted in a continuing agricultural problem amid the complexi 
ties of a fully developed new industrialism. 

M. L. Wardell of the University of Oklahoma revealed another 
problem of westward advance in ‘‘ Railroads in the Indian Ter 
ritory, 1860-1870.’’ From 1855 many schemes, intrigues, and 
negotiations had as their purpose the extension of railroads into 
this territory. The Indians vigorously opposed any such plan, 
for dissolution of tribal government, they thought, would be 
inevitable with the invasion of the white man and his business 
methods. In 1855 a clause in the Choctaw-Chickasaw treaty, 
which authorized construction of a railroad within their ter 
ritory was the first definite achievement in this direction. How- 
ever, no real attempt was made until 1862, when citizens of Kan- 
sas began an agitation for the removal of Indians from that 
state and the extension of railroads. The Fort Smith Council, in 
September, 1865, revealed to the Indians that railroads were to 
be built into Indian Territory, surplus lands to be assigned by 
sale to other Indians, and some formal organization perfected. 
The treaties of 1866 confirmed the apprehension of the Indians, 
in that the negotiations seemed to be for the benefit of the rail- 
road companies. The Missouri, Kansas, and Texas Company 
chartered as the Union Pacific, Southern Branch, and the Frisco 
chartered as the Atlantie and Pacifie first constructed lines with- 
in the Cherokee nation. From 1870 the continuous agitation in 
Congress over the question of railroads precipitated bitter fights 
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between the members of Congress and among the Indians. Ip 
the late sixties and early seventies the Indian Office became 4 
corrupt bargaining bureau for unscrupulous railroad promoters 
and those seeking the opening of Indian territory to white set 
tlement. 

Another session on Friday afternoon presented developments 


in ‘*Recent American History.’’ E. Merton Coulter of Louisiana 
State University presided. Francis B. Simkins of State Teachers 
College, Farmville, Virginia, interpreted ‘‘ Ben Tillman’s View 
of the Negro.’’ Ben Tillman believed the Negroes to be an in 
nately inferior race. As such, he demanded that they be kept as 
an inferior caste without the political and social rights implied 
by the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments. He frankly ad 
vocated mob violence when necessary to uphold white suprem- 
acy. An alarmist, he imagined he saw in the tendency of the 
blacks not to aecept the restrictions of caste an approaching rac 
war. To prevent this, he ceaselessly urged the repeal of the Fi. 
teenth Amendment. He extolled the virtues of the slave and the 
‘‘old-time’’ Negro in contrast with the free Negroes. The worth 
of the post-bellum Negroes decreased, he said, in proportion t 
their contact with education and other so-called uplifting influ 
ences of freedom. Too intellectually honest, however, to ignore 
the hardships which the caste system imposed on the blacks, hie 
called upon the whites to be more paternalistic toward the in 
ferior race. The significance of Tillman’s utterances lies in the 
frankness with which the views of the white race were presented 
for the first time after Reconstruction. 

George F. Howe of the University of Cincinnati next discussed 
‘*Politieal Control of American Isthmian Transit, 1860-1885.”’ 
On several occasions during the period 1860-85 the Colombian 
government would have weleomed the internationalization of 
political control of isthmian transit. At this time the United 
States tried to develop its obligations of guarantees under the 
treaty of 1846 into control rights. If these proposals had met the 
approval of the ratifying assemblies of the United States and 
Colombia, however, Great Britain would have protested, claim- 
ing infringements of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. Great Britain 
consistently refused to join in internationalizing the guarantee, 
for Colombia insisted that her sovereignship over the canal route 
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must be guaranteed. England was willing to promise to respect 


Colombian sovereignty, but preferred her understanding with 
the United States to an international guarantee which the Unit 
ed States would resent and possibly resist. While Britain con 
tinued this poliey, it prevented the United States from ventures 
in Nicaragua or Panama and from gaining the security neces 
sary for the suecess of other projects. 

Elmer Ellis of the University of Missouri concluded the ses 
sion with ‘*The Income Tax and the American Mind.’’ Experi 
ence with income tax in some of the states pointed to it as an 
obvious source of revenue for both the federal and the econfeder 
ate governments when the war brought heavy financial demands. 
After the war, financial interests, especially those favoring high 
tariffs terminated federal income tax. These same interests sue 
cessfully resisted demands for a new law in 1878 and 1879. At 
this time the possibilities of a graduated tax became so clear that 
the opposition resorted to denouncing all income tax as ‘‘ Kuro 
pean Communism’? and to denying the justice of higher rates for 
larger incomes. This practice of denunciation was carried even 
to greater extremes in the nineties, when a new drive for the tax 
came from the West. The law of 1894 was denounced because it 
established the precedent of levying taxes upon large incomes. 
So successful were these opponents that in spite of popular de 
mand, the tax was delayed for twenty years. The epithet, com 
munism, survived much longer as an effective weapon in de- 
fense of the owners of great wealth. 

On Friday evening the joint dinner of the Texas State His 
torical Association and the Mississippi Valley Historical Asso 
ciation was held in the Crystal Ball Room of the Driskill Hotel 
with W. E. Wrather, president of the Texas State Historical 
Association presiding. William C. Binkley of Vanderbilt Uni 
versity read the only paper, ‘‘The Texan Revolution.’’ He pre 
sented an analysis of the concentrated but confused and com 
plicated struggle through which Texas accomplished the transi 
tion from a Mexican provinee to an independent republic during 
the twelve months from October, 1835, to October, 1836. Three 
individual but interrelated problems constituted its principal 
component parts: the obtaining of agreement on the purpose of 
the revolution, which involved a conflict between supporters of 
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the Mexican Constitution of 1824 and the advocates of inde 
pendence; the establishing and maintaining of the necessary 
governmental organization; the conduct of the military opera- 
tions and the accompanying efforts to obtain an effective organi. 
zation of the army. Much of the complexity and confusion of the 
struggle resulted from an inability to synchronize the corre 
sponding stages of the individual development of these prob 
lems. Further complications appeared in the working out of suc! 
problems as the organization of local government, the relations 
with the United States, and the question of finances. Activities 
of numerous leaders in attempting to influence public opinion in 
creased the confusion. The progress of the revolution seemed 
to evoke almost continuous internal strife, centering sometimes 
around rival personalities, and sometimes around disagreements 
over principles or methods, but almost always growing out of 
suspicions and misunderstandings. Under such circumstances, 
the surprise is not that the Texans were bewildered and that they 
seemed to lack spontaneous interest when it was not immedi- 
ately necessary for defense against invasion, but that the strug- 
gle came to a successful conclusion in so short a time. A recep- 
tion at the home of Professor and Mrs. Eugene C. Barker fol- 
lowed this meeting. 

On Saturday morning one of the most interesting and unusual 
sessions of the meeting took place. J. Frank Dobie of the Univer- 
sity of Texas presided over a program featuring ‘‘The West in 
Historical Fiction.’’ Ernest E. Leisy of Southern Methodist 
University introduced the subject with ‘‘Westward Expansion 
in Historical Fiction.’’ For purposes of this discussion, he lim 
ited the winning of the West to the period between the Revolu- 
tion and the Civil War. All the steps of the westward expansion 
during these years are pictured in romantic fiction: the migra- 
tion to Kentucky in such stories as Bird’s Nick of the Woods, 
and Elizabeth Roberts’ The Great Meadow; the conspiracy of 
Burr in Pidgin’s Blennerhassett and Miss Johnston’s Lewis 
Rand; the Louisiana Purchase in Cable’s Grandissimes ; the old 
plantation by Stark Young; the Texas struggle in Jeremiah 
Clemens’ Bernard Lile, and Mary Watts’ Nathan Burke; the 
settlement of the middle border by Eggleston, Kirkland, and 
Rolvaag; the Far West by Hough in Fifty-four Forty or Fight 
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and the Covered Wagon, and in the writings of Honore Willsie 
\lorrow, Stewart Ik. White, and Gertrude Atherton: the South 
west in Cather’s Death Comes for the Archbishop. Most of these 
narratives are vivid and authentic because their fictional tech- 
nique is modern. 

Miss Rebecca W. Smith of Texas Christian University con 


fined her discussion to a specific writer in ‘‘John C. Duval’s 
‘Strictly True’ Narratives of Early Texas.’’ Among the large 
number of historical novels that appeared in the nineteenth cen 
tury based on Texas life, two of the most popular were John C. 
Duval’s The Adventures of Big-Foot-Wallace and Early Times 
in Texas. Although Duval claimed that his stories were ‘‘strict 
ly true,’’? examination of them reveals that he availed himself of 
many devices used by the fiction writer. As a soldier, frontiers 
man, ranger, and surveyor he knew the Texas frontier as well 
as any man of his generation; by birth and training he possessed 
better literary standards than most other frontier writers. His 
dislike of exaggeration, the inaccuracy of much of the fiction of 
the frontier, his avoidance of sentiment, and, perhaps, his nat- 
ural modesty led him to forego the ‘‘full formula’’ historical 
novel. He was, however, efficient enough as a literary craftsman 
to shape and alter his facts so as to make them vivid and inter- 
esting. The result is fictionized biography, and the trend is to- 
ward realism. Many of the most successful works of historical 
fiction in the Southwest have followed much the same pattern as 
his books. Duval elected to mingle fact and fiction in his stories 
with faet predominant. He thus unwittingly allied himself with 
the future. 

Mrs. Luey Lockwood Hazard of Mills College carried the 
frontier scene to the Far West in ‘‘Flashbacks to Eldorado — 
California in Fiction.’’ The last frontier of the California gold- 
rush offered to the regimented East a coveted escape mechanism. 
Thousands eseaped in fact or in fancy to this Eldorado, where 
the ordinary laws of cause and effect were suspended and 
where everything which had to be earned and deserved 
elsewhere came easily. Earliest California fiction reflected 
this wish-fulfillment for a psychic West of fabulous fortune. 
sret Harte fixed the pattern of the ‘‘western,’’ the foolproof 
formula for gratifying both the repressed self and the social 
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self. Gertrude Atherton and many lesser writers continued this 
sentimental melodrama. As romantic regionalism retreated. 
Frank Norris suggested that the true epie of California lay in 
the economie conflicts. Since this still highly romanticised execur 
sion into eeconomie realism, Jack London and Upton Sinclair 
have fixed in fiction the California of strikes, oil wells, and th 
Mooney case. This economic interpretation has influenced the 
pictures of early emigrants as in Cendrars’ Sutter’s Gold and 
Lampson’s Laughter Out of the Ground. A throwback to th 
earlier dolce far niente motif is found in Steinback’s Tortilla 
Flats. The fiction of California has followed the graph of Amer. 
ican fiction as a whole: from highly colored, meretricious roman 
ticism, through an increasingly bitter and didactic economi 
realism, toward a new idyllic idealism. 

The joint meeting of the teachers’ section and the National 
Council for the Social Studies also met on Saturday morning. 
Its theme was ‘‘Revision of the Content of American Histor 
Courses for High Schools.’’ Miss Hattie M. Anderson of West 
Texas State Teachers’ College presided. In discussing ‘‘Slavery 
and the Civil War Again,’’ James L. Sellers of the University o! 
Nebraska suggested that the ambitions of political leaders rath 
er than a clash of economic interests produced the Civil War. I 
originated through secession which occurred because of the 
distrust of a Republican administration elected upon the issu 
of non-extension of slavery. This doctrine, the history of which 
was briefly sketched from 1787, had not engendered sectional 
hatred until 1820, when there was an attempt to impose it upon 
the South by a sectional vote. Non-extension, however, was no 
adequate solution for the slavery problem. The most poten! 
catch-phrase to mislead the good-intentioned was ‘‘non-exten 
sion of slavery.’’ Irresponsible appeals based upon false issues 
and directed to sectional partisans built prejudices and ill-found 
ed convictions that became irrepressible. 

Alfred B. Thomas of the University of Oklahoma next pr 
sented ‘‘Permanency of the Influence of Spanish Culture in tli 
United States.’’ Spain opened North America to European ex 
ploration and colonization. From the early sixteenth century, 
Spaniards ran the sea coast of the Atlantic, and energetic ex 
peditions paved the way for seventeenth and eighteenth centur) 
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explorers who advanced Spanish horizons into the Carolinas, 
eastern Colorado, and Nebraska. Later eighteenth century ad- 
venturers carried Spanish civilization still further into the 
unknown West and even to Alaska. From Florida, Spain spread 
her culture to the Five Civilized Tribes. Out of northern Mexico 
flowed Spanish culture into the West: language, religion, laws, 
customs, and government. From her cattle range industry and 


Old World plants came important economic origins of the trans 
Mississippi area. Spanish New Mexico preserved Pueblo civili 
zation; Spain’s twenty-one California missions nourished cities. 
Her cattle industry, cereals, orchards, and vine culture inte 
grated with New England trade, created a permanent economic 
base on the Pacific. Spanish jurisprudence modified southwes- 
tern common-law rights. Spanish religion, mission architecture, 
language, folklore, and musie¢ are elements too precious not to 
find a place in the chronicle of American life. 

Rupert N. Richardson then sketched ‘‘The Importance of the 
Great Plains in the Expansion to the West.’’ During the first 
half of the nineteenth century the Great Plains region was be- 
lieved to be a desert suited only to nomadie peoples. The west- 
ward advance of settlement was halted there for several decades, 
during which time the more adventurous pioneers crossed and 
recrossed that country. Open range cattlemen first occupied the 
region; later, with the aid of railroads, new pioneering imple 
ments, and a new pioneering technique, the greater part of the 
country was taken over by farmers. Diverse interests and con 
flieting rivalries have played an important part in Plains his- 
tory. Many factors, such as the land policies of the United States 
and Texas which encouraged small holdings, the immigration 
agencies of railroads, and the agitation of western farmers them 
selves have brought about the turning of the sod even in the 
more arid High Plains. Dust storms, wind erosion, and other 
problems indicate that great ingenuity and effort must be ap- 
plied if this country is to be held and utilized effectively. Fol- 
lowing these papers, discussions were led by Jonas Viles of the 
University of Missouri, Ralph Steen of Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College of Texas, Walter P. Webb of the University 
of Texas, and George P. Hammond of the University of New 
Mexico. 





Report OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER FOR THE YEAR 1935-36' 
By Mrs. C.S. Paine 


At the annual meeting in Cincinnati, Ohio, the executive com- 
mittee of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association voted to 
accept the invitation of the University of Texas to hold the 
twenty-ninth meeting in Austin, Texas. 

Meantime, Louis Pelzer, president for the current year, aj 
pointed a committee on local arrangements with Charles W. 
Ramsdell as chairman and the following as associate members: 
Miss Winnie Allen, Mr. and Mrs. Eugene C. Barker, Mr. and 
Mrs. Rudolph L. Biesele, Mr. and Mrs. Carlos E. Castaieda, 
Mr. and Mrs. Frederic Dunealf, Mr. and Mrs. Milton R. Gutsch, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles W. Hackett, Mr. Thad W. Riker, Miss 
Charmion Shelby, Miss Harriett Smith, Mrs. Coral H. Tullis, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest J. Villavaso, Mr. and Mrs. Walter P. Webb, 
and Miss Amelia Williams. The program committee was named 
to include Carl S. Driver, chairman, Arthur C. Cole, Walter P. 
Webb, Walter B. Posey, Kirke Mechem, Walker D. Wyman, and 
Louis B. Schmidt. The president designated as the committee 
on nominations: James G. Randall, chairman, Kathryn T. Abbey, 
and Oliver M. Dickerson. 

At the mid-year meeting of the association at Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, a joint session with the American Historical Associa- 
tion was held on the afternoon of December 27. The program, as 
arranged by Dwight L. Dumond, consisted of the following pa- 
pers: ‘*The Administration of a Wilderness Army,’’ by E. Doug- 
las Branch, University of Pittsburgh ; ‘‘The Odyssey of Kit Car- 
son,’’ by Milo M. Quaife, Burton Historical Collection, Detroit; 
and ‘‘The Route of the Texas-Santa Fe Expedition,’’ by Horace 
B. Carroll, Hillsboro College. 

A meeting of the executive committee on the morning of De- 
cember 29 was attended by Charles W. Ramsdell, Arthur ©. 
Cole, Carl S. Driver, Walter Prichard, Frank D. Ousley, Mrs. 

1 This is a condensation of the more detailed report submitted by Mrs. Paine 
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Clara 8. Paine, and Louis Pelzer who presided. It was voted that 
the 1936 annual meeting be held on April 16-18. The committtee 
received an invitation from Washington University and the Mis- 
souri Historical Society to meet in St. Louis in 1937, and an- 
other invitation from the University of Louisiana to meet in 
Baton Rouge at some future date. Invitations were reported by 
the secretary to be on file from institutions in Terre Haute, In- 
dianapolis, and Rock Island, Illinois. It was also voted that the 
secretary send a message of sympathy to Mrs. Frank H. Hodder 
upon the passing of Professor Hodder, president of the associa- 
tion, 1924-25. 

On the afternoon of April 16 the executive committee met at 
the Union Building of the University of Texas with the follow- 
ing members present: EK. Merton Coulter, Louis Pelzer, Walter 
Prichard, James G. Randall, Jonas Viles, and the secretary. Mr. 
Viles was elected temporary chairman. The financial report of 
the secretary was read and approved. The secretary reported 
that owing to the excellent management on the part of Arthur 
(. Cole, managing editor, and his associate, Miss Bertha E. 
Josephson, the cost of the Review has been less than for the 
previous year, and stated that the association is indebted to 
Western Reserve University, the editorial board, and the guar- 
antors, for the continued well being of the Review during a 
period when many other historical magazines have diminished 
in quality and size. The secretary also reported that the enroll- 
ment of new members for the year was thirty-three, and that 
there were seven library cancellations. The death list numbered 
five: Herman V. Ames, Carl S. Driver, Frank H. Hodder, 
Charles H. Roberts, and Otto L. Schmidt, president of the as- 
sociation in 1926-27, and a guarantor to the Review for twenty- 
five years. The secretary further reported that William C. Bink- 
ley and Mrs. Carl S. Driver with the other members of the com- 
mittee had completed the program of the Austin meeting during 
the illness of Dr. Driver. The report of the Alvord Memorial 
Commission was also read and approved, and Joseph Schafer, 
Charles W. Ramsdell, and Lester B. Shippee were appointed to 
serve for three years as members of the commission. The execu- 
tive committee appointed Louis Pelzer and Frederick Merk as 
members of the editorial board for three years and reappointed 
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Arthur C. Cole as managing editor. The report of the nominat 
ing committee was read and placed on file. It was voted that a 
resolution for a continued appropriation by Congress for the 
Territorial Papers be presented to the association by Mr. Prich- 
ard. It was voted to accept the invitation from Washington Uni- 
versity and the Missouri Historical Society to meet in St. Louis 
in April, 1937. 

The executive committee assembled April 17, on the train ™ 
turning to Austin at a brief business session, which was attended 
by Jonas Viles, Louis Pelzer, Le Roy Hafen, Walter Prichard, 
Kk. Merton Coulter, James G. Randall, Edward E. Dale, and th 
secretary. Lester B. Shippee was elected chairman of the execu- 
tive committee. It was voted that the budget for the year 1936- 
37 be based on the expenditures for the past year. The commit 
tee voted that the secretary attend the mid-year meeting in 
Providence in December. Dr. Dale announced the appointment of 
John W. Oliver as a committee of one to arrange the program 
for the joint meeting and the mid-year dinner in Providence. 

Following the program on Thursday evening, April 16, the 
president called the meeting of the association into business ses- 
sion and the following memorial tributes were presented by 
Wendall H. Stephenson, chairman of the resolutions committee, 
to do honor to the members of the association who had died 
during the past year. The association approved by rising vote: 


Otto L. ScumMIpT 


A year ago, this Association sent a message of sympathetic greeting 
to its former president, Doctor Otto L. Schmidt of Chieago who was 
undergoing a painful illness. It now becomes our duty to record its 
fatal termination, on August 20, 1935. 

Dr. Schmidt was a physician by profession, but his cultural sym 
pathies embraced the entire range of human activities. His avocations 
were many, and prominent among them was his interest in the histor) 
of his city, his state, and his country. In early manhood he became a 
member of the Chicago Historical Society, his enlistment in its servic: 
continuing until the end of his life. In like fashion he served the Illi- 
nois State Historical Association for a quarter of a century, and he be- 
came an early and permanent supporter of the Mississippi Valley His- 
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torical Association. All three societies honored him with their presi 
dencies, and with membership for long terms of years on their admin- 
istrative boards. Although his many engagements prevented him from 
being a regular attendant upon our own annual meetings, he 
always present in spirit, and always prodigal of his time 
in our behalf. In the service of his own city and state 
labors were unremitting. 


was 
and resources 


societ ies, his 


Adequately to characterize, in a few paragraphs, the life of such a 
man as Dr. Schmidt is impossible. He was one of the country’s ablest 
physicians, one of his city’s most useful citizens. His abounding energy 
and his all-embracing sympathies made him, although not a profes- 
sional historian, one of the most influential members our Association 
has had. He had a genius for fellowship, and no one but himself ever 
knew the number of his benefactions to toilers, young and old, in the 
historical field. As one recipient, from the days of his graduate studies 
on, of Dr. Schmidt’s unfailing encouragement and counsel, the writer 
pays grateful tribute to his memory. To have enjoyed his friendship 
was a rare privilege. To the Association, as to the world of scholarship 
in general, his departure is a grave loss. The Association will close its 
ranks and carry on, as the necessities of life compel it to do. But those 
who have been its members during its first quarter-century will long 
miss the bouyant, kindly man whose friendship it was their privilege 
to enjoy. 


With a cheery smile, and a wave of the hand, 
He has wandered into an unknown land, 


And left us dreaming how very fair 
It needs must be, since he lingers there. 


FRANK H. Hopper 


The death of Frank Heywood Hodder, December 27, 1935, has re- 
moved from our ranks a veteran member known to all for his loyalty 
and devotion to the Association, for his sound and penetrating schol- 
arship, and for the genial warmth of his personality. 

A native of Illinois trained at the University of Michigan and at 
two German universities, he began his long and successful teaching 
career at Cornell University, only to transfer his labors after five 
years to the University of Kansas, where he died a veteran of over 
forty-three years of service. He was a stimulating teacher, a level- 
headed embodiment of the best traditions of American democracy 
Best remembered for the challenging interpretation of his articles 
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on the origin of the Kansas-Nebraska Act and on the meaning of the 
Dred Scott case, his enthusiasm for research leavened the scholarship 
of American historians generally. 

The sense of loss and bereavement of the members of this Associa 
tion is so profound and general that we do resolve to enter this test; 
mony into our records and send a copy to Mrs. Hodder. 


Tuomas M. MARSHALL 


Thomas Maitland Marshall, native of Michigan and bachelor of arts 
at the State University, died in California, April 12, 1936. After some 
years of successful teaching in the secondary schools of California 
Marshall obtained his doctorate at the University of California in 
1914. His thesis, ‘‘The Western Boundary of the Louisiana Pur 
chase,’’ was a distinet contribution to the historical literature of the 
American frontier. His university teaching in the University of Idaho 
and later in the University of Colorado abundantly realized the prom 
ise of his graduate years. He achieved distinction as a teacher and as a 
productive scholar. His joint authorship of the ‘‘ Colonization of North 
America’’ gave him a wide reputation in the field of college text books 
—a reputation that he enhanced in the field of school texts. He was 
invited to give summer courses in the University of Texas, in the Uni 
versity of Michigan, in Stanford University, in Harvard University 
and in other leading institutions. His work at Washington University 
St. Louis, was instrumental in developing a strong department wher 
were trained many of the productive scholars of the present genera 
tion. His colleagues and students personally mourn his loss, the his 
torical world expresses regret at his untimely demise, and we, 
officers and members of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association 
join with them in our expressions of sympathy to his family and in 
sincere appreciation of his services to the Association and to the his 
torical field in which he so nobly toiled. 


Cart S. Driver 


In the death of Professor Carl 8S. Driver, the Association has lost 
one of the most promising of its younger members. He had worked! 
among us quietly and unostentatiously, but none the less effectively 
and while he had held no high office, he had proved his willingness t 
give his best to any responsibility that might be assigned to him. As 
chairman of the committee on program for this meeting he gave a 
most the last ounce of his strength to its completion, and his last pr 


t 
fessional act was the preparation of the copy for the printer. Wh 
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Se 
we 


we can regret that he did not live to see the fruits of his planting, we 

mourn still more the friend and co-worker, and the loss to the Asso 

ciation of a man and a scholar cut off on the eve of greater usefulness 

The annual business session was held immediately after the 
luncheon in San Antonio at the Original Mexican Restaurant on 
April 17. The report of the secretary-treasurer was read and 
approved upon recommendation of the chairman of the auditing 
committee, Rudolph L. Biesele. Herbert A. Kellar made the 
following informal report of the work of the Historical Manu 
scripts committee: 


A number of years ago the Executive Committee of the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association, actuated by a commendable desire to 
eolleet and make known data relating to manuscript sources in the 
Mississippi Valley states, appointed an Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission with instructions to make a survey of such sources, Using the 
questionaire method, the Commission assembled a considerable amount 
of information and issued this in a preliminary report in 1930, 

While the material obtained proved worthwhile, the experience of 
the Commission rather thoroughly demonstrated the inadequacy of 
the questionnaire method for this particular purpose. In numerous 
cases custodians of collections either could not, or would not, take 
the time to assemble the information needed. As a consequence, it 
became clear to the Commission that unless they could send a number 
of trained research workers to inventory individual depositories, the 
desired information was not likely to be forthcoming. Realizing that 
such a procedure would require considerable funds, an attempt was 
made to assemble a reasonable amount from outside, Unfortunately, 
the depression now began to make itself felt and the plan eventually 
had to be abandoned. 

Prevented from operating in this direction, the Commission did the 
next best thing possible 





which was to encourage the custodians of 
certain outstanding depositories of manuscripts to prepare and pub- 
lish lists of their own collections. 

The making of a detailed list and description of an extensive manu- 
script collection requires time, skilled labor, and thought, and progress 
has been slow. Nevertheless, some advance has been made, as evidenced 
by the notable descriptive list of the personal papers in the Minnesota 
Historical Society, published by the institution in 1936. In addition, 
similar surveys are under way at the MeCormick Historical Associa- 
tion and several other institutions. 
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Incidentally, in connection with manuscript surveys in the Missis. 
sippi Valley States, mention should be made of the Survey of Activi- 
ties of American Agencies in Relation to Materials for Research in the 
Social Sciences and the Humanities, made by Franklin Holbrook of 
the Western Pennsylvania Historical Society for the American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies and the Social Science Research Council, which 
appeared in 1932 and contains brief data on the manuscript collections 
of a number of institutions in the Mississippi Valley. Only a limited 
edition of this survey was published and it is now out of print. 

Within the last few weeks Dr. Christopher B. Coleman, Secretary 
of the Conference of Historical Societies, has begun the compilation of 
a new Hand Book for the Conference, which, when complete, will also 
contain short descriptive data on manuscript collections in numerous 
depositories in the Mississippi Valley States. 

Another interesting development with respect to obtaining informa- 
tion about manuscript sources in the Mississippi Valley, is the request 
that has been made to the State Directors of the Federal Survey of 
County Archives, which is now under way, to obtain detailed informa 
tion on manuscript collections, public and private, within their re- 
spective states. To what extent it will be possible for the several State 
Directors of the Mississippi Valley States to complete such a survey 
in addition to finishing the record of the County Archives, is not cer- 
tain, because of the limited time allotted for the project. It is already 
clear, however, that in certain states at least. much valuable data wil! 
be assembled. 

Mr. Luther H. Evans, National Director of the Federal Survey, has 
kindly given permission to the Historical Manuscripts Commission to 
make use of the returns of the Federal Survey, and it is the plan of 
the Commission to assemble such new data as develops respecting tlie 
Mississippi Valley States and to present this material as the second 
report of the Commission. It is hoped that substantial progress on such 
a report will be achieved by the time of the meeting of the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association in 1937. 


Walter Prichard presented the following resolution on the 
Territorial Papers which was unanimously approved by the 
Association: 


Wuereas, The publication by the Secretary of State of the Terri- 
torial Papers of the United States has progressed far enough to dem- 
onstrate the great value of the publication to historians and to citizens 
generally of the states formed from territories, and 
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Wuereas, The appropriation originally authorized for this work 
will be exhausted by the publication of the volumes now being edited, 
which volumes will cover less than half of the territories from which 
states have been formed, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, repre- 


senting all of the states of the Mississippi Valley, including many 


papers of which cannot be published by the original appropriation, 
petition Congress of the United States to authorize such an additional 
appropriation as the Secretary of State and the Director of the Budget 
find it to be necessary to complete this important and valuable publi- 
eation, and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the Secretary of 
State, Director of the Budget, and to the chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee in the House and in the Senate of the United States. 


In the absence of the chairman, Solon J. Buck, the following 
‘port of the Alvord Memorial Commission was read by the see 
‘ary and approved: 


The income of the Commission during the year amounted to $89.95, 
consisting of interest on the savings account and on a note. There were 
no expenditures during the year. The assets of the Commission inelude 
$3,229.30 in the savings account at the First National Bank of St. 
Paul and $231.62 in a checking account at the Chevy Chase Branch of 
the Riggs National Bank of Washington, a note for $1,000, and $202.70 
in unpaid subscriptions — making a total of $4,663.62. 

Much to the regret and even chagrin of the chairman, the Commis- 
sion is still unable to report a volume ready for the press. The vol- 
ume of documents relating to the Fisk expedition being edited by Dr. 
Theodore C. Blegen and Dr. Charles J. Ritchey, which was expected a 
year ago to be ready by January 1, 1936, has not yet been submitted 
by the editors. Dr. Wayne E. Stevens reports that the completion of 
his volume of Vandalia pamphlets has been delayed by the pressure 
of other work and by the discovery of important and hitherto un- 
known material that involves additional research. He has made some 
progress during the year and expects to devote a larger proportion of 
his time to it during the coming summer. No progress has been made 
during the year on the volume dealing with ‘‘The British Occupation 
of the West,’’ to be edited by Dr. Clarence E. Carter, but plans are 
under consideration for renewing the work on it and bringing the 
volume to completion. 

The chairman has been exploring the possibilities of bringing out, 
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by the offset printing process, as a publication of the Commission, q 
2,000-page typewritten calendar of American Fur Company papers, 
1831-1849, which was compiled for a group of northwestern historica| 
agencies a number of years ago. This project was considered and ap- 
proved by a group of members and former members of the Commis. 
sion who met at Chattanooga on December 29, 1935, and an effort 
will be made in the near future to determine whether or not enough 
subscriptions can be obtained to justify the publication. 

The terms of three members of the Commission expire at this time 
— those of Messrs. Greene, Hicks, and Ambler. The chairman recom 
mends the appointment of Dr. Joseph Schafer of the State Historica! 
Society of Wisconsin, Professor Charles W. Ramsdell of the University 
of Texas, and Professor Lester B. Shippee of the University of Min- 
nesota for the terms expiring in 1939. 


FINANCIAL Report, Apriz 20, 1935-Aprit 11, 1936 


RECEIPTS 
Balance, April 20, 1935 $3,370.97 
Interest on note 40.00 
Interest on savings account 


$3,460.92 


EXPENDITURES 
IIE nc canst at'niandirteneicanicnainehiniahtn anscie tesa acineanaes $ 


Balance, April 11, 1936 $3,460.92 
FUNDS ON HAND 
Savings account, Ist Nat. Bank, St. Paul-___-----___--__- 
Checking account, Chevy Chase Branch, Riggs Nat. Bank, 
Washington 

$3,460.92 
James G. Randall offered the following report for the commit 
tee on nominations: for president, Edward E. Dale of the Uni 
versity of Oklahoma; for secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Clarence 5. 
Paine; for members of the executive committee for three years, 
Le Roy R. Hafen of the Denver Historical Museum, Carl Wittke 
of Ohio State University, and Ruth L. Higgins of Beaver Co! 
lege; for the executive committee of the teachers’ section, reélect 
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ed for three years, Burr W. Phillips of the University of Wis 
eonsin and C. H. MeClure of Northeast Missouri State Teachers 
College. The report was accepted and an unanimous ballot was 
east for the above named officers. 

The business session adjourned following the unanimous adop- 
tion of the report of the resolutions committee consisting of 
Wendell H. Stephenson, Rupert N. Richardson, and William C. 
Binkley: 

The Mississippi Valley Historical Association extends its apprecia- 
tion to our hosts of 1936, the University of Texas and the Texas 
Historical Association, for their gracious hospitality. Especially our 
thanks are due to Frederick H. Y. Benedict, to Professor Charles W. 
Ramsdell, chairman of the committee on local arrangements, to Pres 
ident W. E. Wrather of the Texas Historical Association, to the his- 
tory faculty of the University of Texas and their friends for today’s 
luncheon, and to the Austin Chamber of Commerce for printing the 
program for the annual meeting. 

To the memory of Professor Carl S. Driver, chairman of the pro- 
gram committee, it is fitting and proper that we should record our 
appreciation of his untiring efforts towards the success of our present 
meeting, and our thanks are also due to Mrs. Driver for her assistance 
in completing the work during his illness. 

To Mrs. Clarence 8S. Paine, secretary-treasurer of the association, 
we are indebted for continued efficiency in handling the affairs of the 
organization ; to Professor A. C. Cole, managing editor of the Review, 
we record our emphatie approval of the scholarly publication for 
which he is largely responsible; to the guarantors and to Western 
Reserve University, we present our thanks for their codperation and 
support. 


The following is the financial report of the secretary-treasurer 
for the year ending April 1, 1936: 
Cash balance, April 1, 1935 
Receipts, April 1, 1935-April 1, 1936: 

Library membership fees......-...------------ 


Guarantee for printed publication 300.00 
ERS ieee arc pee ne Te en 169.94 
a a 159.00 
Interest 399.52 
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Miscellaneous receipts......................... 84.50 
ae a Ce ae RC 45.50 
EERIE.  (IRGIEEIUE) o ciccrvinccnddicmticnmencenca 439.54 
et I aetsctesivcecinanitniminenttenidntaicistnthapenenntinavetiaicds 9,727. 
Total to be accounted for__________________-_ $8141.25 
Disbursements: 
III (a a ion rate heigcii iescoddeciatueedeerigelataeciesaianaiblaindiinl $2,027.62 
" ee ee a 1,215.00 
Ee ee Re oe ee eee 162.66 
Miscellaneous and printing--..---------------- 31.75 
Se III sas iacsainninintnttasinaeaReniididetuateedeasiekentene 114.10 
Editorial office — postage and expense__-_-_-_---_- 150.00 
RIE SID gsi iieasshsnenstotestndadleabiciepiinainiiteeaenmanmnbuiocie 157.18 
Government tax and bank charges___.---------- 21.59 
Investment (transfers and bond exchanges) -__-- 419.41 
a 4,299.31 
I, FRE Fy pc iiaitentaicicntimnnanies $3,841.94 


Analysis of Balance 
Checking account, National Bank of Commerce__$1,558.34 
Savings account, National Bank of Commerce_. 277.60 
SITE cisgieaheephitainshcik iataicnaniaasandidiitieisdiiinsh alirnabanenamitinntvids 2,000.00 
Returned checks, held for payment___-----~---- 6.00 


Total cash on hand, April 1, 1936__-.._------ $3,841.94 





NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
Tue Essay on Habeas Corpus in THE Jupce Suarkey Papers 
Eprrep By F. Garvin Davenport 
[It is a well established historical truth that the failure of the 
Southern Confederacy was due in large part to the dissension 
and disorganization within the seceded states. This discord was 
due to several causes among which may be listed the general in- 
efficiency of the central government at Richmond, the impress- 
ment of private property, the proclamation of martial law and 
the suspension of the writ of Habeas Corpus. The people of the 
South, in spite of the institution of slavery hich economic de- 
velopment had foreed upon them, were champions of liberty 
and constitutional rights and when these time honored privileges 
of the Anglo Saxon race were suspended by the Confederate 
vovernment there were many who voiced their disapproval in no 
uncertain terms. 
A conspicuous figure in this discontented element was Judge 
William L. Sharkey of Mississippi. Sharkey’s condemnation of 
martial law and his reactions to the conduct of Jefferson Davis 


are revealed in essays published in the June, 1933, issue of the 
Mississtpp1 VaLLey HisroricaL Review (XX, 75-90). In the essay 
which follows, Sharkey boldly censures the suspension of the 
writ of Habeas Corpus and suggests ways and means of com- 
bating governmental tyranny. 


ISSAY ON HABEAS CORPUS 


[ perceive that Mr Barksdale’ lately introduced a bill in the House 
to authorize the President to suspend the writ of Habeas Corpus. The 
last Congress passed a similar act, and the President really did suspend 
this most invaluable writ within the space of ten miles around Vicks- 
burg. Whether the suspension was as to offences committed within ten 

1 Ethelbert Barksdale (1824-93), an editor and politician. 

2 Vicksburg and vicinity was only one of many districts in which the writ was 
suspended. James D. Richardson, A Compilation of the Messages and Papers of the 
Confederacy. . . (Nashville, 1906), I, 219-21, 223-24, 226-27. War of the Rebellion: 
A Compilation of the Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies (Wash 
ington, 1880-1901), Series 1, vol. LI, pt. 2, pp. 482, 502, 517. Three distinet bills 
giving the President power to suspend the writ were passed by the Confederate Con 
gress during the two years from February, 1862 to February, 1864. In the North 


Lincoln did not wait for Congress to enact legislation but suspended the writ in cer- 
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miles around Vicksburg, the order did not say. The act of the last Con. 
gress was permitted to pass without comment. The bill of Mr Barksdale. 
it seems, was laid upon the table, and this is a most gratifying evidence 
that there is to be some limit to usurpation. Really, in view of daily oe- 
currences, the close observer must have began to doubt whether we have 
a republican government except in form. The whole tendency, its aim 
and its object, seemed to be a total destruction of the rights of liberty 
and of property. And the laying this bill on the table is the first indica- 
tion we have had that our Congress may yet have some doubts or mis. 
givings as to its absolute power. But the bill may come up again, and the 
dearest right of the citizen may be again regarded as of so little conse- 
quence as to be left entirely at the discretion of the President. Hereto- 
fore individual liberty and the right to property seem to have been re- 
garded as matters of little moment. 

Mr Barksdale doubtless believed that it was quite competent for Con- 
gress to invest the President with this most important and delicate of 
all legislative powers, the power to suspend the writ of Habeas Corpus, 
although he has heretofore been regarded as a strict constructionist. 

As one of the people I shall be bold enough to deny that Congress can 
invest the president with any such power, and to deny also that his 
exercise of such power has any validity in it. 

Nothing need be said in regard to the value of the writ of habeas cor- 
pus. We all know that it is the only means by which the citizen may re- 
lieve himself from illegal and unjust imprisonment; and we know that 
but for this writ innocent persons may be incarcerated for an indefinite 
time, without even a well founded suspicion of crime; and we know to 
that the suspension of that writ places us all at the merey of vindictiv 
malicious enemies and false accusers. It is but to offer a reward to malice 
and perjury, and give the bad man the ascendency over the good one. 

The constitution declares that ‘‘the privilege of the writ of Habeas 
Corpus shall not be suspended unless when in cases of rebellion or in- 
vasion the public safety may require it.’’* This is the language of the 
constitution, and that the writ may be suspended when immergencies may 
require it cannot be denied. But by whom may it be suspended, that is 
the question? That of course depends upon the character of the power 
to be exerted. Is it executive power, or is it legislative power? We have 
the authority of Chief Justice Marshall for saying that it is legislative 
power, for so he held in the case of Aaron Burr, but the truth is author- 
tain cases on his own authority and actually issued a general proclamation in S 
tember, 1862. John G. Nicolay and John Hay, The Complete Works of Abraham 
Lincoln (New York, 1905), VIII, 41. 

3 Jefferson Davis declared: ‘‘ A suspension of the writ when demanded by the | 
lie safety is as much a duty as to levy taxes for the support of the Government.’ 
Richardson, Messages and Papers of the Confederacy, I, 400. 
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ity cannot be necessary on this subject. Every man of ordinary under- 
standing knows that it is legislative power. He sees that very plainly in 
the constitution, but he knows moreover that the legislative department 
is the custodian of public safety. 

Having thus settled the character of the power, let us consult the con- 
stitution. The first section of the first article declares that ‘‘ All legis- 
lative powers herein delegated shall be vested in a Congress of the 
Confederate States, which shall consist of a Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives.’? Now mark, all legislative power is delegated power, and it 
is delegated to a senate and House of Representatives, not to be re-dele- 
gated, but to be exercised by those bodies. If there could be any doubt 
about this it is obviated by the constitution which establishes three de- 
partments of government, one legislative, another executive and another 
judicial, and defines the powers to be exercised by each. In no instance 


9? 


does it intrust the same duty to more than one department, or confer 
the same power on different departments. Legislative power must be 
exercised by congress, it cannot be re-delegated to any other department. 
If this could be done it would entirely destroy the representative repub- 
lican character of the government by enabling our representatives to 
transfer their power to others and thus to intale power in the same 
person. Legislative power is a special trust; it must be exercised by the 
appropriate body. No truth is clearer than this. 

The & th Section of the constitution declares what Congress may do, 
and the 9 th Seetion declares what it shall not do, amongst other things 
that it shall not suspend the writ of Habeas Corpus unless when in eases 
of rebellion or invasion the public safety may require it. Then when 
even Congress is restricted in the exercise of this power to cases in which 


’ 


‘the public safety may require it,’’ can it transfer the power of judg- 
ing of the necessity of such a measure to the President? And if it may 
transfer this power to him, what power may it not transfer in the same 
way? It may take up the whole of the 8 th Section, and say to the Presi- 
dent, you lay and collect taxes— you borrow money — you regulate 
commerce — you establish uniform laws of naturalization — you coin 
money, ete., through the whole section. And so of the 9th Section, what- 
ever Congress is there empowered to do may be transferred to the Presi- 
dent. This is neither in accordance with the letter or the spirit of our 
government. All legislative power we conferred to Congress. In that body 
we speak through our representatives. There we have a right to be heard, 
and to judge of the propriety of laws. When the writ of Habeas Corpus 
is to be suspended, we have a right to be heard and to decide whether 
the publie safety requires it. The people did not confide this delicate 
duty to the President, they hold their representatives responsible for its 
exercise, It was to prevent the concentration of power in the same hands 
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that the three departments of government were established, each wit) 
its appropriate powers and duties and the legislative department breaks 
up this salutary arrangement when it transfers its powers to the Pres; 
dent. But what signifies such seperation if the legislative department may 
break it up and confer power on the executive department. 

When this bill shall come up again let Congress look a little into its 
powers. Possibly it may find e¢ it that it is authorizing the President ; 
do what the constitution forbids. With Mr Barksdale as guardian of our 
personal liberty and Mr Philan [?] as guardian of our property we ar 
about to be placed in the condition of serfs. And what are people to d 
when threatened with a destruction of all their rights? It becomes them 
to look around for a remedy for such gigantic mischiefs, and the ballot 
box is too remote —it is too slow —the mischief may be perpetrated 
before the remedy can be applied. In such cases resort must be had 1 
indignation meetings or to the publie press. The latter is the home 
guard of the people; by its instrumentality we must protect the citadel 
of liberty at home, whilst our soldiers meet our enemies in the field. | 
the press we must resort as a bridle to curb unruly steeds with; let it 
speak out and prech insiduous. . .* 

It is perhaps unnecessary in this enlightened [age] ° to say much 
the value of the writ of Habeas Corpus, which although a common |aw 
writ, received new strength and efficacy under Charles IT in consequence: 
of the previous excesses in England in the abuses of personal liberty. In 
the reign of Charles I a court was truculent enough to sustain a commit. 
ment because it contained the words ‘‘by the special command of the 
King.’’ This gave rise to the celebrated Petition of right, which pro- 
hibited the commitment of any person except on oath, which is also con 
tained in our constitution. And it gave rise too, after a eleven years 
struggle by an English nobleman, to the celebrated Habeas Corpus act 
We know that this writ is the only means by which the citizen may bv 


relieved from unjust and illegal imprisonment; and we know that but 
for this writ innocent persons may be incarcerated for an indefinite tim: 
without even a well founded suspicion of crime; and above all we know 
that the suspension of this writ places every good citizen at the mercy 
of malicious vindictive enemies. It is but to offer a bribe to perjury and 
encouragement to false accusers. We must suppose that its object is | 
secure the imprisonment of suspected persons, and who may not be sus 
pected ? Certainly the innocent alike with the guilty. The passage of such 
a bill is but the announcement of a drive to imprison men illegally, and 
yet the people are asked to submit to this. 

4 Unfinished phrase. 

5 Word inserted by the editor. 


6 Passed in 1679. Lord Shaftesbury (1621-83) is undoubtedly the English : 
man referred to. 








THE TEACHER’S SECTION 
Edited by Epegar B. Westey 


Teachers of history and the other social studies will be interested in The 
Social Studies Curriculum, the Fourteenth Yearbook of the Department 
of Superintendence (Washington, 1936. $2.00). It was prepared by a 
committee of eleven persons, including Charles A. Beard, George 38. 
Counts, and Howard E. Wilson. The yearbook reflects the influence of 
the Report of the Commission of the American Historical Association 
and so devotes considerable space to discussions of contemporary society, 
the role of the school, and the nature of the social studies. Unlike the 
Report, the yearbook discusses with some degree of specificity such prob- 
lems as the selection of content, the grade placement of materials, and 
the construction of a curriculum. One chapter is devoted to a discussion 
of how the teacher may utilize community resources. It is significant that 
this chapter is concerned wholly with the contemporary community. 
Specimen courses of study are presented and a suggested program of 
evaluation is proposed. The yearbook gives one the impression that edu- 
cators are losing whatever faith they once had in the value of the his 
torical approach. 


The Sixth Yearbook of the National Council for the Social Studies, 
which appeared in January, is entitled Elements of the Social Studies 
Program (McKinley Publishing Company, Philadelphia, 1936. $2.00). 
A number of contributors state their views as to the proper content for 
the various subjects. R. O. Hughes, the editor, summarizes the papers 
and presents a proposed program. 


The Report of the Commission on the Social Studies of the American 
Historical Association has now reached twelve volumes. Howard K. 
deale’s work on the freedom of teaching is scheduled to appear in two 
volumes in the early fall. The other volumes that have been definitely 
planned will deal with curriculum construction, teacher training, and 
methods of teaching. 


The National Council for the Social Studies is preparing to issue an 
annotated bibliography of pamphlets which are useful in teaching the 
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social studies. This bulletin is scheduled for publication in the early fal] 
In the early summer the council published a bulletin containing specimen 
test items in American history. Both bulletins are sent free to members 
of the council. Others may purchase them from the secretary of the coun- 
cil, Howard E. Wilson, School of Education, Harvard University. 


Teachers who may have failed to note the recent series of articles that 
appeared in Social Studies concerning the current writings in the sey- 
eral fields will appreciate the references. These articles furnish some 
indication of the scope and nature of a great many books. The references 
are as follows: 
Bradley, Phillips, ‘‘The Literature of Polities, 1934,’’ in Social Stud. 
ies, XX VI (1935), 166-89. 

Cole, Charles W., and Clough, Shepard B., ‘‘The Literature of World 
History, 1934,’’ in Soctal Studies, XXVI (1935), 381-400. 

Commager, Henry S., ‘‘The Literature of American History, 1934,” 
in Social Studies, XX VI (1935), 233-53 ; ‘‘The Literature of Amer- 
ican History, 1935,’’ in ibid., XXVII (1936), 251-68, 328-34. 

Knight, Edgar W., ‘‘Literature of Education in the United States, 
1935,’’ in Social Studies, XXVIT (1936), 103-19. 

Wirth, Louis, and Shils, Edward A., ‘‘The Literature of Sociology 
1934,’’ in Soctal Studies, XXVIII (1935), 457-75, 525-46. 


The trend in recent syllabi is definitely away from history and toward 
contemporary materials. Most school systems that have revised their pro- 
grams within the last few years have reduced the time allotted to the 
study of history. The curriculum makers still introduce historical ma- 
terials, but these are in many instances utilized somewhat incidentally 
and are treated as something of an embellishment. The historian might 
have difficulty in proving that his subject affords the most expeditious 
approach to an understanding of the contemporary world, but he believes 
that it does, and consequently he is likely to lament the lessened attention 
that his subject is receiving in the schools. It is probably correct to say 
that much of the opposition to formal history as a school subject arises 
from the belief that the subject still consists of lists of rulers, dates, and 
battles. The ‘‘new history’’ is still an unknown entity to some persons 
who are responsible for the making of curricula. How ean the historian 
convince school people that his subject is definite, tangible, teachable, 
and illuminating? 


The changed proportions in the content of the social studies in the 
schools is being reflected in teacher training institutions. It is, of course. 
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inevitable that the prospective teacher will prepare to teach the ma- 
terials that the schools require; consequently the programs of teachers 
in training are being infused with courses in economies, sociology, human 
geography, political science, and contemporary surveys. This is probably 
a desirable trend unless it results in a mere bird’s eye view of all and an 
intimate insight into none. 


The National Council for the Social Studies has inaugurated the policy 
of holding its principal meeting each year independently of other organ- 
izations. The time for the meeting has been set for the two days following 
Thanksgiving. Last year the council met in New York and this year it 
will meet in Detroit. The joint meetings with the American Historical 
Association and the Mississippi Valley Historical Association will be 
continued. 


W. G. Kimmel, editor of Social Studies, has resigned in order to accept 
a position with a publishing company. Erling Hunt, associate professor 
of history, Teachers College, Columbia University, has been chosen as 
the new editor. 


The General Education Board has appropriated a half million dollars 
for making an inquiry into the character and cost of public education 
in the state of New York. A committee has been appointed and surveys 
of attendance, curricula, and costs are being made. The committee has 
suggested the preparation of a new state course of study in the social 
studies. Edgar B. Wesley of the University of Minnesota and Howard 
E. Wilson of Harvard University are consultants in social studies for 
the inquiry. 


The editor of this section proposes that ‘‘ Revised Viewpoints,’’ illus- 
trated below by Dr. Osgood’s contribution, become a regular feature of 
the Teacher’s Section. Brief and concise summaries of the present status 
of knowledge with respect to a variety of topics would be of inestimable 
value to teachers and textbook writers and of considerable interest to 
historians. The magazine History has carried such a feature for several 
years under the title ‘‘ Historical Revision.’’ The revisions reported in 
that magazine are, of course, primarily concerned with European his- 
tory. The editor of this section earnestly solicits the codperation of all in- 
terested persons. These revisions should be very brief and should, in 
most instances, contain citations to a few of the studies most instru- 
mental in bringing about the revised viewpoint. 
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REVISED VIEWPOINTS 
Tue GREAT PLAINS 
By Ernest L. Oscoop 


Perhaps the most significant and certainly the most interesting devel. 
opment in the field of western history of late years has been a more com 
plete understanding of the change in the character of the frontier move 
ment when the frontier passed beyond the well-watered and timbered 
areas of middle America out onto the semi-arid and arid plains west 0’ 
the 98th meridian. Indeed, it might be said without undue exaggeration 
that part two of this country’s frontier history began with the effort o: 
the American people to settle and to utilize these ‘‘great American 
steppes.’’ . 

On the Great Plains, the Indian tribes had developed along lines s 
different from those of the woodland Indian, that they presented to the 
advancing frontier an opposition both new and formidable. Here to 
there emerged a frontier unlike any of its predecessors, with new tech. 
niques and institutions, the frontier of the range cattleman. Likewise 
west of the 98th meridian, the occupation and utilization of the land were 
of such a different character, that the land laws of the United States 
were in many cases inapplicable. The public land policy, developed for 
an agricultural America of small farms in a region of timber and suf 
cient rainfall, broke down in an area where the limited supply of water 
was the controlling factor. 

On the last frontiers of the Far West, the Industrial Revolution sup 
plied new and powerful implements; without these the conquest of the 
Great Plains would have been infinitely more difficult. The rai! roads 
thrusting westward far beyond the line of settlement, speeded up the 
creation of frontier communities whose dependence on a single line 
communication resulted in a whole new set of frontier problems. The Col 
revolver helped to restore to the white the advantage in armament whic! 
was not his when he first confronted the red horseman of the Plains. The 
barbed wire solved his problem of fencing in a timberless country. Wit)- 
out agricultural machinery, the gang plow, and later, the tractor, the 
characteristic large scale farming of the Far West, would have been im. 
possible. Nor would it have been possible to break up the vast stretches 
of native grass lands into dry land farms, a process which brought in 1's 
train dust-covered failure and discontent. In his search for water the 
Industrial Revolution equipped the pioneer with well-drilling machinery 
steel casing, and windmills. The importance of water on these last fron 
tiers resulted in the development of new legal institutions to insur 
justice and order in the use and control of this element. 
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Hlere also, the student of the western movement witnesses for the first 
me a large seale recoil of the American frontier. Here a succession of 

assaults went forward into a region where the environment was often 

times too great an antagonist for the settler to master. The ebb and flow 
of America’s last frontiers have left deep and lasting marks on the lives 
and characters of the people of the Plains. 

In this new approach to the history of the Great Plains, the single 
volume by Walter Prescott Webb, The Great Plains (New York, 1931 
is fundamental. Indeed, this study may well be regarded as the most 
significant contribution to the history of the West in the generation of 
scholars that has sueceeded Turner. Monographs, dealing with various 
problems of far western history suggested in the study of Webb are 
beginning to appear. But until such time as a more complete synthesis 
can be made, based upon such studies, Webb’s book will remain definitive 
for the student of the last frontiers. 
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Tristan de Luna, Conquistador of the Old South: A Study of Spanish 
Imperial Strategy. By Herbert Ingram Priestley. (Glendale, Cali- 
fornia: The Arthur H. Clark Company, 1986. vi+215 pp. $5.00. 

In 1928 the Florida State Historical Society published two volumes of 
The Luna Papers. Relating to the expedition of Tristan de Luna in the 
conquest of Florida, these documents were beautifully translated, edited, 
and introduced by Dr. Herbert Ingram Priestley. The present volume 
is a narrative of the Luna expedition by the editor-translator of the 
earlier volumes. Needless to say that no other scholar could have been so 
well fitted for the narrative task. But the later volume is based on more 
than The Luna Papers; other materials supplementary to these docu- 
ments have been utilized with good effect. 

Presented in nine divisions, each with a suggestive title, the narrative 
fits the Luna expedition (1559-61) into the broad field of Spanish 
expansion in the western world, tells of the preparation for and the per- 
sonalities in the well-planned venture, and then portrays the many 
vicissitudes through which the expedition passed for a period of two 
years. In all phases of the story the author breathes the breath of the 
sixteenth century Spaniard as he dreamed of conquering for his Majes- 
ties, the earthly and heavenly kings, all the undiscovered world. Yet he 
tells his story in a simple, readable fashion, omitting the heavy and 
wearisome documentation usually found in such treatises. 

The chief objeet of this little-known — unknown even to most histo- 
rians of the United States — mid-sixteenth century expedition was to 
plant permanent settlements on both the Gulf and Atlantie sides of 1! 
vast undelimited mainland region known to the Spaniards as La Florida 
in order to protect the entire New World preserve of Spain from the 
pretensions and encroachments of European rivals. Unfortunately for 
Spanish ambitions, not even the first of the two steps, namely the occu- 
pation of the Gulf coast of Florida, was suecessful. Nevertheless, thie 
efforts on Pensacola Bay and at two widely separated points on the Ala- 
bama River, with the attendant sacrifices in multitudinous forms, were 
necessary preliminaries in the permanent occupation of Florida by Men- 
éndez de Avilés a few years later. 

This volume represents a piece of beautiful book-making, including a 
flawless job of proof reading. Its value is enhanced by an adequate index 
and marred by the want of a map. 


Ohio State University Lawrence F. Hie 
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The Ark and the Dove: The Beginning of Civil and Religious Liberties 
in America. By J. Moss Ives. (New York: Longmans, Green and 
Company, 1936. x+435 pp. Bibliography and illustrations. $3.50.) 

In these days when readers are reluctantly becoming accustomed to 

a stream of propagandist writing — in favor of rugged individualism, 


of the New Deal, or of the new history — it is with relief that one turns 
to a quietly persuasive book such as this one. Mr. Ives has a thesis to de- 
fend, but his book is very well written, and its argument is tempered 


with a graciousness which will charm the most captious critie. 

The author’s theme is that the religious freedom now enjoyed in the 
United States was born in colonial Maryland. To a limited degree this 
is true. Under the benign influence of Cecil Calvert, the second Lord 
Baltimore, the colony of Maryland enjoyed for about twenty years in- 
ternal peace and prosperity, and religious liberty of a very practical sort. 
This freedom, however, was short-lived; from 1654 to 1660 there was 
little toleration in Maryland, and from 1704 to the Revolution the Roman 
Catholics were more harshly repressed in the settlement they had found- 
ed than in almost any other one of the thirteen colonies. It can hardly 
be said that the influence of Maryland history in general was a positive 
influence for religious liberty. The author disguises this unhappy sit- 
uation somewhat by devoting a great deal of attention to the very early 
years of the colony; fully half of the book is concerned with the period 
before 1655. This part of the story is well handled, particularly as re- 
gards the careers of George, Cecil, and Leonard Calvert, but the weight 
of the evidence chiefly establishes the fact that Lord Baltimore’s colony 
has a claim to priority in the field of civil and religious liberty in Amer- 
ica. This priority, it may be observed, was a very slight one. St. Mary’s 
was founded in 1634, whereas Rhode Island, the other center of religious 
freedom, was settled in 1636; Providence Plantations adopted in 1637 
a covenant binding its inhabitants ‘‘only in civil things,’’ and Newport 
adopted a similar provision in 1640. Rhode Island kept more consistently 
to the ideals of its founders than did Maryland. Save for a law denying 
the franchise to Roman Catholics, which was erroneously incorporated 
into a digest of the Rhode Island statutes early in the eighteenth century 
and repeated in 1783, the colony of Rhode Island enjoyed many more 
years of greater toleration than did Maryland. 

The latter half of this work is less open to argument. The Carroll fam- 
ily of eighteenth century Maryland, as the author convincingly demon- 
strates, had much to do with the recognition of religious liberty as a 
great American principle. The first Charles Carroll, who came to Mary- 
land on the eve of Coode’s rebellion of 1689, resisted the establishment of 
the Church of England in the colony. His descendants fought an official 
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church with much greater success. It is particularly importent to re- 
member, since the point is often overlooked, that the Roman Catholics, 
although they had been treated abominably, supported the American Rey- 
olutionary cause against Great Britain. John Carroll, the first Bishop of 
saltimore, made telling use of this argument when he pleaded for the 
inclusion in the federal Constitution of a clause on religious liberty. 
Although no adequate guarantee was included in the original document, 
the subject was taken up by the first congress as an amendment. Th 
bishop’s cousin, Charles Carroll of Carrollton, was a member of the 
Senate in 1789, and his brother, Daniel Carroll, was a member of the 
House of Representatives. The latter is known to have spoken strongly 
in favor of the first amendment, and the former probably did likewise 
One may in part agree with the author’s conclusion (p. 403) that it was 
the combined influence of these three Carrolls that contributed more 
to the recognition of the principle of religious liberty in the United 
States Constitution than any other factor. Rhode Island, the more con- 
stant protectress of that liberty, was not represented in Congress at the 
time because she had not ratified the Constitution. It is well to have the 
services of the often neglected Carrolls brought to mind, but it may also 
be remarked that they were not lonely prophets crying in a wilderness. 
After all, the first amendment was introduced by James Madison of Vir- 
ginia, and was quickly ratified by the states. As regards James Rosier, 
incidentally, who was a very early Catholic visitor to the shores of the 
present United States (pp. 25-26), he wrote a relation of Waymouth’s 
voyage of 1605 but not of Gosnold’s exploration of 1602. 


Brown University Jarvis M. Morse 


Harvard College in the Seventeenth Century. Part I and Part II. By 
Samuel Eliot Morison. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1936. xxii and xvi+707 pp. Appendices, illustrations, and maps. 
$15.00. ) 

Professor Morison’s history of Harvard in the seventeenth century is 
in the same tradition of rich and careful scholarship as The Founding of 
Harvard College which preceded it. The present study carries the story 
from the charter of 1650 to the election of John Leverett to the presi- 
dency in 1707, necessarily treating of colonial polities, intellectual re- 
lations, the social life of the student body of New England, and much 
else in the course of the narrative. The volumes are richly documented 
and profusely illustrated. Appendices which take up something less 
than half of the second volume (the volumes are somewhat oddly called 
‘‘narts’’) contain a selected series of piéces justicattfs. 

Mr. Morison’s study, it is clear, is more than a history of a struggling 
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college; and to the American historian one of the great values of the 
work is the light it throws upon intellectual and cultural conditions in 
seventeenth-century New England. Particularly important are chapters 
VII-XIIL on the curriculum. In these Professor Morison has exhaus- 
tively examined the ‘‘theses’’ offered at seventeenth-century commence- 


ments in the endeavor to deduce from these some knowledge of the phi- 
losophies and learnings which produced them. Three facts particularly 
appear: the first is that the ancient trivium played a vital part in Har- 
vard studies; the second is that the Harvard student was at least ex- 
posed to a wider variety of Renaissance learning than has been sup- 
posed; and the third is that the knowledge of contemporary scientific 
theory, and to some degree scientific method, was wider and more ‘‘ad- 
vanced’’ than has been thought. Metaphysical speculation, on the other 
hand, seems to have been severely limited, Mr. Morison’s conelusion 
being that ‘‘the influence of Descartes on Harvard Metaphysics was 
negligible.’’ The relatively great emphasis given to seventeenth-century 
science suggests that the roots of the American theory that the best uses 
of education are found in practical applications must. be traced to a re- 
moter past than the age of Franklin. 

Mr. Morison pictures the social life of Harvard students as being 
jollier and freer than tradition says that Puritan student life could have 
been. He has always been a doughty swordsman on the side of the Puri- 
tans, and he is certainly correct in insisting that they were neither sane- 
timonious nor lugubrious. One can but feel that since, as he says, the ree- 
ords before 1674 are ‘‘almost blank,’’ this portion of the book is more 
debatable than that which deals with student intellectual life. Mr. Mor- 
ison is properly a loyal son of Harvard, as deliciously appears in his 
passages on the founding of that low and inferior college, Yale. ‘‘It may 
well be a matter for congratulation and pride,’’ he writes ‘‘that Har- 
vard men not only founded, governed, and supported Yale in her in- 
fancy, but even obtained for her a patron, a library, and a name.’’ There 
seems to be nothing else that even a Harvard man could do. 

American scholarship tends to be overly serious, taut, and full of 
anxiety lest it err. One of the qualities in Mr. Morison’s masterly his- 
tory is his literary urbanity. The account of Increase Mather’s connee- 
tion with Harvard is written with delightful irony, and in other mem- 
orable incidents Mr. Morison’s mellow humor at once organizes and light- 
ens the burden of his vast accumulation of materials. He seems to have 
written the final and authoritative word on most aspects of his subject. 


University of Michigan Howarp Mumrorp JoNEs 
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French Catholic Missionaries in the Present United States (1604-1791). 
A Dissertation. By Sister Mary Doris Mulvey. (Washington, D. C.: 
The Catholic University of America, 1936. viii+158 pp. Bibliog. 
raphy.) 


The author of this dissertation has undertaken a considerable task in 
these hundred and a half pages — nothing less than summarizing the 
French occupation of the borderlands of the original English colonies 
from Maine to Louisiana and the religious movements therein. Neces- 
sarily the work must be somewhat uneven and certain regions will be 


better covered than others. This is the more fortunate, perhaps, since 
those sketchily dealt with have been well treated elsewhere, while those 
hitherto comparatively untouched are the most carefully wrought in 
this work. The chapters, after an introductory one on the Chureh in 
New France, relate to Colonial New England (that is Maine) ; the Iro- 
quois Country in New York; the Old Northwest; the Illinois Country; 
French Louisiana; with a closing summary of the present United States 
after the departure of the French government officials in 1763 to the 
establishment of Bishop Carroll’s jurisdiction in 1791. 

Of these varied regions, with the differing Indian Missions and com- 
mencement of parishes for pioneer settlers, the author has handled the 
last two regions — Illinois and French Louisiana —in the best manner. 
The Abenaki missions of Maine, the Iroquois missions of New York, the 
Jesuit beginnings in the Old Northwest are twice told tales. No one, how- 
ever, has better summarized the conflicts of jurisdiction between the Jes- 
uits and Seminary priests of the Illinois, the Capuchins and Jesuits of 
Louisiana, and their influence on both the Indian missions and the early 
parishes. 

The story is told for the most part factually and without heat or bias. 
If the reviewer should criticize the account, it would be that it lacks 
animation and a sense of romance and tragedy that lurks behind the en- 
tire story. There are, too, a few errors of fact and of nomenclature. Lake 
Michigan was never called St. Francois (p. 46) ; the English captain re- 
pulsed at English Turn on the Mississippi was Bond not Bank (p. 80) ; 
in spelling Indian names, Sauks should not be used when Menomini and 
Winnebago are used in plural. There is no such tribe as Sault —the In- 
dians were Saulteurs. Outagami is better than Outougami. These are, 
however, trivial items in a carefully wrought, thorough discussion of the 
contributions of the French missionaries to the culture elements of the 
United States. 


L. P. K. 
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History of Texas, 1673-1779. By Fray Juan Augustin Morfi. Translated, 
with Biographical Introduction and Annotations, by Carlos Ed- 
uardo Castaneda. Quivira Society Publications, Volume VI. Part I 
and Part Il. (Albuquerque: The Quivira Society, 1935. viii+-496 
pp. Bibliography and illustrations. ) 

The translator, who is Latin American librarian at the University of 
Texas, discovered the manuscript of this History of Teras in the Nation- 
al Library of Mexico early in 1931. The discovery explodes the doubt 
held by some that the document would ever come to light and clears up 
the confusion of others who identified it with the Memorias para la his- 
toria de Texas of the same author. 

The author of the interesting history was a celebrated missionary and 
teacher of the Franciscan order, who accompanied as chaplain Theodore 
de Croix on a tour of inspection through Texas and some of the other 
interior provinces of New Spain. On the sixth months’ tour (1777-78) 
Morfi kept a diary of his own observations and of gleanings from con- 
versations and records of the hundreds of outposts visited. It was from 
this diary and the documents he scrutinized following his return to Mex- 
ieo City that his history was written. Though an interested observer, 
the padre saw things through the eyes of a zealous, patriot Franciscan 
missionary. In fact, the chief object of his work on Texas was the vindi- 
cation of the members of his order, upon whom Antonio Bonilla in his 


Breve Compendio had laid the responsibility for failure suecessfully to 
colonize Texas. Fully cognizant of the author’s viewpoint, the translator 
thinks ‘‘the account is fair on the whole and presents a unified and eo- 
herent story of the history of the province of Texas during a space of 
one hundred and six years.”’ 


The introductory material to the work, embracing forty-seven pages, 
includes a long biographical treatise of the padre and a list of his writ- 
ings, the documents which he copied, and the letters directed to him. 
Then follows the History of Texas, set forth in ten chapters, though the 
author’s six hundred paragraph manuscript was not divided into chap- 
ters or books. The numerous topies treated include the following: a de- 
tailed description of the province; the French explorations of the Mis- 
sissippi and the Gulf coast and La Salle’s unfortunate colony on Mata- 
gorda Bay; the Spanish attempts, both by land and sea, to locate the 
French intruders; the first occupancy of Texas and its temporary aban- 
donment; the St. Denis episode and the Ramén expedition; the per- 
manent occupancy of Texas; the Aguayo expedition; the weaknesses of 
Rivera’s reforms; the continued dangers from the French and the Eng- 
lish; and the many Indian troubles. 

In the absence of the manuscript the reviewer has no way of judging 
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the work performed by the translator. But the translation reads smoothily 
and the editorial work appears impeccable. Like the preceding volumes 
in the series, the present volume is an exhibition of beautiful bookmak- 
ing. While the work does not alter greatly the knowledge of Texas his. 
tory, its detail enriches it at many points and will be particularly wel- 
come in this, the centennial year of the Lone Star state. 


Ohio State University LAWRENCE F.. Hiti 


James Edward Oglethorpe: Imperial Idealist. By Amos Aschbach Et- 
tinger. (New York: Oxford University Press, 1936. xiv+348 pp. 
Illustrations. $5.50.) 

Oglethorpe furnishes very good raw material for a biography and the 
author by virtue of painstaking research and skillful presentation is 
successful in exploiting these resources. A colorful personality, a Jae- 


obite background, a series of sturdy battles for humanitarian issues in 
the House of Commons, a prominent part in the foundation and early 


history of Georgia, and contacts during the last thirty years of his life 
with well known literary figures of the second half of the eighteenth 
century all make Oglethorpe a very interesting figure. The structure of 
the volume brings out these phases very effectively. Of the nine chapters, 
the first three are devoted to his family background, early life, and first 
twenty years in Parliament; the next four to his career in Georgia; and 
the last two to his part in the Forty-Five and to the long sunset of his 
life which followed his retirement from Parliament in 1754. 

To students of American history the section of greatest interest is, 
naturally, one dealing with Georgia. Here the problems of a frontier 
colony which confronted an irascible, tactless, honorable, chivalrous and 
high-minded English country gentleman are fully described. Ogle- 
thorpe’s relations with the colonists, the Wesley brothers, the Spaniards 
and the home government are all dealt with in detail. In the overwhelm- 
ing majority of instances where Oglethorpe clashed with the colonists 
or the home government Mr. Ettinger stoutly defends him against both 
contemporary enemies and modern historians. A good example is the 
author’s insistence that the victory of Oglethorpe over the Spaniards at 
Bloody Marsh in July, 1742 was as decisive for Spain in the Anglo-Span- 
ish struggle for continental supremacy as that of the Plains of Abraham 
for France and that of Yorktown for Great Britain. The great concern 
which Oglethorpe showed in all phases of the experiment in Georgia is 
explained by the fact that it combined his twin interests in philanthropy 
and in the welfare of the empire. 

From the point of view of English history the biography is valuable 
not only because of the light thrown on so many aspects of English life 
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from the Jacobite movement of the early eighteenth century through the 
loss of the American colonies, but because in Oglethorpe it gives a full 
dress portrait of the best type of the ‘‘independent’’ country gentleman 
in the House of Commons. Although his Jacobite origins and his Tory 
associations in Parliament may have influenced him in his bitter oppo- 
sition to Walpole, they do not account for his intense interest in reform. 
Oglethorpe’s strength lay in his character and in his hot resentment 
against anything which he believed to be unjust, rather than in his out- 
standing ability. He was not one of the great men whom England pro- 
dueed in the eighteenth century, but he was a man who combined the con- 
ventional traits of the ruling class of country gentlemen with a real zeal 
for humanitarian reforms. These qualities are brought out most effective- 
ly in chapter three which gives a full account of Oglethorpe’s attempts 
to reform English prisons; and in chapter nine which shows him as a 
very old but vigorous gentleman expounding his philosophy of life to Dr. 
Johnson and Boswell. 

This work is not in any sense one of the new popular biographies. Its 
scholarly nature is clearly brought out by the number of footnotes which 
bristle on every page. However, for a volume which shows evidence of 
such careful research there are a considerable number of errors which 
could have been eliminated by more careful proof reading. For ex- 
ample: Louis XIV did not come to Dover in 1670 as stated on page 16; 
and it was not the Tories who were overthrown in 1710 as stated on page 
69. Despite such minor flaws this life of Oglethorpe is a good piece of 
research and an interesting biography. 


Western Reserve University DonaLp G. BARNES 


The Scotch-Irish in Northern Ireland and in the American Colonies. By 
Maude Glasgow. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1936. xxii+ 
345 pp. $3.00.) 

Most volumes on the Irish and the Scotch-Irish in America suffer from 
uncritical adulation of the group whose virtues are to be extolled. The 
reader therefore will open the present volume with more than usual 


yy ce 


interest for in the preface he is promised an ‘‘ authentic text, refuting 
mythical claims,’’ and based on the work of ‘‘reliable historians and ree- 
ords of unimpeachable value.’’ He will read the book with increasing 
disappointment. It is as unsatisfactory as most older accounts. Henry 
Jones Ford’s The Scotch-Irish in America, published over twenty years 
ago, remains the most useful. 

The author was born in Ulster. Her training has been in the field of 
nursing, medicine, and public health. She knows little of the technique 
of modern, scientific historical investigation. Her book lacks unity; in 
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many places the narrative is cluttered with irrelevant details; much of 
it is eulogy, and although many of the generalizations are true enough, 
the author does not present adequate detail to support them. Only about 
eighty of the three hundred and forty pages are devoted to the story of 
the Scotch-Irish in the United States, and in spite of the title, these ref- 
erences cover the whole sweep of American history. The rest presents 
the record of the lowland Scots in Northern Ireland, the religious, eco- 
nomic, and political disabilities which prompted emigration to America, 
and the history of Ulster to the present time. The author justifies British 
imperial policy toward Ireland after the Union and recounts the re- 
ligious controversies and butcheries of past centuries quite uncritiecally. 
De Valera is accused of ‘‘Communistic leanings,’’ and Irish-Americans 
who sought to help the Irish cause during the World War are described 
as pro-Germans and ‘‘sob sisters and brothers.’’ Chapter V, dealing 
with ‘‘Emigration to Amerieca,’’ devotes only seven of its twenty-two 
pages to the Scotch-Irish, and the rest to the Celtic Irish immigration 
of the nineteenth century, apparently in order to reveal its inferiority. 

Anyone who has actually worked in colonial sources knows how diffi. 
cult it is to distinguish between the Scotch-Irish and the Irish in these 
early years. Dr. Glasgow’s interpretation of the American Revolution 
does not go beyond the niiive, uncritical views of Bancroft. Henry Knox, 
by no stretch of the imagination, ean properly be called ‘‘second only 
to’? Washington. There are a number of slips and inaccuracies in dates, 
and the narrative suffers from poor organization and a careless use of 
the limited material upon which it is based. 


Ohio State University Cart WITTKE 


William Penn and the Dutch Quaker Migration to Pennsylvania. By 
William I. Hull. Swarthmore College Monographs on Quaker His- 
tory, Number Two. (Philadelphia: Patterson and White Company, 
1935. xiv-+-445 pp. Appendices and illustrations. ) 

In this volume Professor Hull follows William Penn on his three jour- 
neys to Holland and Germany undertaken with the purpose of convert- 
ing to Quakerism the Labadists, Pietists, and Quietists of the Rhine re- 
gion, explains the way in which the small Quaker communities there had 
prepared the way for him, and finally gives the story of the congrega- 
tions who accepted his invitation to come to Pennsylvania. 

Historians of the American colonies have been slow to recognize the 
necessity of investigating the origins of the various groups who settled 
this country. Too often they have dwelt only on events which happened 
after the settlers arrived, as though their former history, their language, 
their religion, their architecture, their customs, were matters of minor 
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importance. Professor Hull has set a praiseworthy example in tracing 


down one small group, even though his task took him across the Atlantic. 

His conclusions are as interesting as his methods. He finds that the 
towns of Krefeld and Krisheim were the chief sources of Quaker migra- 
tion to Pennsylvania from the continent. Since Krefeld belonged to the 
principality of Orange-Nassau prior to 1702, the Krefelders were Nether- 
landers and not Germans. The Krisheimers were partly Netherlanders 
and partly German-speaking Swiss. The emigrants had been converted 
from the Dutch Reformed faith to the doctrines of the Mennonites, and 
later had become Quakers. Thus Germantown was settled, not, as has 
been supposed, by German Mennonites, but by Dutch Quakers. 

Professor Hull states that from 1683 to 1690 about 175 persons settled 
in the town of whom all but ten came from the neighborhood of Krefeld 
or Krisheim; that by 1701 there were 60 families, numbering perhaps 
300 persons, with the Dutch still largely in the ascendent. Not until 1709, 
when the great migration of Mennonites began, did the Germans have a 
majority. 

The volume, although containing many long quotations from Penn’s 
writings, is by no means uninteresting reading. It gives a new insight 
into the piety, the perseverance, and the patience of William Penn, and 
the forces behind the founding of Pennsylvania. Altogether it is a bit 
of work well done and well worth doing. 


Princeton University T. J. WerTENBAKER 


Prices in Colonial Pennsylvania. By Anne Bezanson, Robert D. Gray, 
and Miriam Hussey. Research Studies, XXVI. (Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1935. xviii+445 pp. Appendix, bib- 
liography, charts, and tables. $4.00.) 

An attempt has been made to compile from newspapers and merchants’ 
accounts an average price for each of about twenty-five commodities 
for every month from 1720 to 1775 and to construct these monthly aver- 
ages into graphs for the period. For each commodity there is a second 
graph showing the relative prices based on the average of the years 1741 
to 1745, and a calculation of its price fluctuations as measured in flour. 
These series are finally compiled into general price indices. Since English 
imports defied similar treatment, the chapter on this subject deals more 
with quantities than with prices. 

The authors emphasize the fact that most of these curves show a ten- 
dency to run in eyeles. There is also in most cases a decided rise during 
the period. Little effort is made to explain these tendencies, though from 
time to time merchants’ letters are quoted for the light they throw on 
immediate causes of price conditions. 
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Throughout the book the reviewer feels a weakness in the lack of at- 
tention to the variations of Pennsylvania money. The term ‘‘pound”’ 
could have five well recognized meanings — sterling bills of exchange. 
sterling, proclamation (£1334 to £100 sterling), ‘‘running money”’ 
(£166% to £100 sterling), and paper (first at proclamation par and later, 
apparently, at ‘‘running money’’ par, and at varying depreciations 
Quotations seem to be in the money most popular at the moment. Obyi- 
ously, prices quoted in different media should not be included in the same 
graph. If the authors have been careful to translate all quotations to 
the same medium they do not tell about it. Minute information is 
given about the sources of the quotations and the statistical methods 
used, but it is not even indicated what money is used for tens of thous- 
ands of prices given in the tables. It is not enough to say, ‘‘it is the 
Pennsylvania valuation to which reference is made unless sterling js 
specified’’ (p. 7). 

Of the first three prices of bills of exchange two are in proclamation 
money and one in depreciated paper (p. 320). About 1737 the £166%-to- 
£100 rate was introduced (p. 323), but one hears of no corrections for this 
change. Presumably, all the graphs in the book rest on proclamation 
money at one end, on ‘‘running money’’ at the other, and are influenced 
by paper depreciations in between. Everything bears this appearance; 
and if it is not true, the authors should have informed the reader of the 
methods used to avoid the obvious danger: if it is true, little use should 
be made of these figures by one who does not from other sources know 
what corrections to make. 


Kenyon College CLARENCE P. GouLp 


Benjamin Franklin: Englishman and American. By Verner Winslow 
Crane. The Colver Lectures, 1935. Volume 19. (Baltimore: The 
Williams and Wilkins Company, 1936. viii+142 pp. Bibliographical 
note. $1.50.) 

That Franklin as early as 1766 rejected the idea of parliament’s au- 
thority over the colonies: such is the contribution of Professor Crane's 
Colver lectures delivered at Brown University in 1935. Although Mr. 
Crane does not explain why Franklin preferred the king to parliament as 
the bond of union, the answer is implicit in the general discussion. Con- 
trary to Mr. Crane’s view that the old colonial system was not oppressive, 
Franklin regarded it as ‘‘grievous tyranny,’’ a bundle of parliamentary 
statutes beneficial ‘‘to private persons or bodies in the state who pro- 
cured them, and at the expense of the rest of the people,’’ with the re- 
sult ‘‘our whole wealth centers finally amongst the merchants and in- 
habitants of Britain.’’ As early as 1751 he protested against the British 
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acts restraining colonial trade and manufactures and thereafter never 
abated his opposition. 

Without openly taking sides on other controversial issues Mr. Crane 
exhibits a predilection for ideas and European cultural influences as 
against economic interest and the material factors of environment 


In 
this outlook also he is at odds with Franklin, who repeatedly advanced 


materialistic interpretations. The American colonists drew their strength 


from contact with the soil; property is the basis of virtue; ‘‘after the 
first eares for the necessaries of life are over, we shall come to think of 
the embellishments’’; the ‘‘ waves do not rise but when the winds blow’’ 
such are some of Franklin’s matter of fact observations. Moreover, he 
displayed little interest in constitutional, historical, or theoretical argu- 
ments; the colonies had submitted to parliament because they had been 
weak; the issue would be settled when they became strong enough to 
resist. 

When Mr. Crane styles Franklin an imperialist he is obviously using 
the word in some uncommon sense, since previous writers have defined 
imperialism as the policy adopted by Britain after 1760, whereas Frank 
lin always favored a return to the conditions existing before. How can 
an integrated empire be reconciled with the ideal of colonial autonomy 
which Franklin so dearly cherished? To what extent was Franklin’s con- 
cern for imperial federation a reflection of the antagonism of Pennsy!l- 
vania land speculators to Virginia’s efforts to preémpt the West? Mr. 
Crane does not say. 

Again: although the author brings out clearly the contradiction in 
Franklin’s ideas between acquisitive individualism and the ideal of social 
control of property (certainly a major conflict in American society) yet 
Mr. Crane fails to indicate which he deems the more important element 
in Franklin’s thought. His emphasis on constitutional arguments leads 
Mr. Crane to underestimate the economic factors in the imperial conflict; 
so also Franklin’s role in the polities and business life of Pennsylvania 
is slighted. And despite Mr. Crane’s caution in avoiding unequivocal 
statements on controversial subjects (which gives a negative cast to much 
of his writing) it is evident where sympathies lie — as when he dispar- 
ages Franklin as ‘‘the engineer of the American propaganda machine,”’ 
and celebrates the ‘‘genius of Pitt’’ which converted mismanagement 
and defeat into ‘‘glorious victories.’’ 


University of Wisconsin Curtis NETTELS 
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The laving Jefferson. By James Truslow Adams. (New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons, 1936. x-+403 pp. $3.00) 

This book is not a satire, as one might possibly suspect from the title 
—for how can Jefferson be mentioned in these degenerate days except 
in a spirit of satire? — but on the contrary it is a serious attempt to set 
forth once more the great principles of Jeffersonian liberalism. It is pre- 
cisely because of the obvious forgetfulness of Jefferson’s faith on the 
part of the present national administration that Mr. Adams has pre- 
pared this message. He craves a return to the simplicity of earlier days, 
when government was smaller and man was greater. In reading the book 
the reviewer could not help recalling the title of an equally earnest little 
volume of the days of his childhood: What Would Jesus Do? Substitute 
Jefferson for Jesus, and you have the spirit of Mr. Adams’ argument. 

As the author points out in the preface, although he has written neither 
‘*a biography of Jefferson nor a history of Liberal thought in America,” 
his work has some of the characteristics of both. It is an essay on liberal- 
ism, with Jefferson’s philosophy as the major theme, and with a certain 
amount of adverse criticism of Alexander Hamilton brought in for pur- 
poses of contrast. For his point of departure Mr. Adams goes back to the 
liberalism of the Reverend Thomas Hooker, who moved away from east- 
ern Massachusetts to the Connecticut Valley because he could not toler- 
ate the theocratical despotism then prevailing in the Bay colony. Twenty- 
one pages suffice for this background. The next three hundred thirty- 
seven pages deal with Jefferson, with particular emphasis upon his ideal 
of a social order based upon the wise and good agriculturalists — not 
necessarily mere farmers, but rather an elite which derived its living 
from the soil instead of from trade or industry. 

The author has simplified his task by carefully ruling out a variety of 
controversial issues in Jefferson’s career. He can, therefore, and, does, 
ignore those irreconcilable inconsistencies which have so distressed other 
writers on Jefferson, or if necessary he resolves seeming inconsistencies 
into the very image of consistency itself. But after all, what difference 
does it make? It was what Jefferson said that counted, not what he did. 

Following the essay on Jefferson there are two concluding chapters, 
designed to bring either Jefferson or the book down to date. The first of 
these is an account of ‘‘ pulse beats of democracy,’’ somewhat suggestive 
of Henry Adams’ ‘‘rule of phase’’ as applied to history. There were ten 
of these ‘‘ pulse beats,’’ or ‘‘ waves of radicalism,’’ the last of which was 


William Jennings Bryan’s great campaign of 1896. Because this demo- 
cratic impulse failed of its objective, American life has been confused 
ever since. The final chapter, ‘‘Jefferson Today,’’ is a mild protest 
against the doings of Franklin D. Roosevelt, done after the manner of 
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James P. Warburg’s Hell Bent for Election. In his brief survey of brok 
en promises and costly experimentation Mr. Adams, like Mr. Warburg, 
is notably more restrained — and considerably less entertaining — than 
Mr. H. L. Mencken. 


Syracuse University Ratpn VouNney Hartow 


Cherokee Messenger. By Althea Bass. (Norman, Oklahoma: University 
of Oklahoma Press, 1936. xii+348 pp. Illustrations. $3.00.) 

No definitive history of religion in America can be written until many 
detailed studies are completed. These should include interpretations of 
various faiths, analyses of their work, descriptions of the American 
Home Missionary movement, histories of local churches and _ parishes, 
and biographies of religious leaders and clergymen. Neither should the 
editing of letters, diaries, and account books dealing with the march of 
religion be ignored. 

Althea Bass has made a substantial contribution to this type of work 
with her narrative of the Reverend Mr. Samuel A. Worcester’s work 
among the Cherokee Indians. Worcester, trained in New England piety 
and ordained in Boston, was sent by the American Board of Commission- 
ers for Foreign Missions to the Brainerd Mission in Tennessee in 1825. 

Once in the primitive mission settlement, the twenty-seven-year-old 
clergyman began the work for which he was well-fitted by both training 
and inclination. Within a short time he learned the Cherokee alphabet, 
invented by George Guess, and set up a printing press devoted to the 
publication of newspapers, textbooks, almanaes, and tracts in the Chero- 
kee, Choctaw, and Creek languages. It is estimated that over thirteen 
million leaves came from Worcester’s missionary presses in Tennessee 
and the Indian lands west of the Mississippi. 

When Georgia attempted to remove the Cherokees, Worcester, against 
his will, was drawn into the controversy. Charged with inciting the In- 
dians to oppose state authority, the preacher was arrested, tried, and 
sentenced to four years of not too unpleasant prison life. After his re- 
lease, the American Board transferred him to Union, near the Arkansas 
River. In 1836, he moved to Park Hill where, in 1859, he ended a busy 
career aS pioneer preacher, printer, and publisher. 

This volume, the twelfth in the Civilization of the American Indian 
Series, published by the University of Oklahoma Press, reveals an inti- 
mate picture of Indian life in the South; it tells something of the conflict 
between the two races; it shows the westward migration of the Cherokees 
from Georgia and Tennessee, over the ‘‘ Trail of Tears,’’ to the land be 
yond the Mississippi; and it describes the daily work and problems of 
a missionary to the Cherokees. 
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Based upon documentary sources, the volume is replete with factual! 
information concerning the daily tribulations which faced those clergy- 
men intent upon bringing religion and education to the red man. Expense 
accounts, reports, and letters are used. Although sometimes cited at too 
great length, this type of material adds much to the worth and usability 
of the volume. It is regrettable that the biography does not fit its subject 
more into his times. It would seem also that the whole legal controversy 
concerning the Indians, Georgia, the United States Supreme Court, and 
President Jackson is somewhat confused. Too much emphasis may have 
been placed upon secondary sources and not sufficient attention paid to 
significant and easily available documents such as Chief Justice Mar- 
shall’s two opinions, ‘‘The Cherokee Nation vs. The State of Georgia,”’ 
and ‘‘ Worcester vs. The State of Georgia.’’ 

Despite a few minor faults, the volume is a significant contribution, 
based upon careful study, not only to the story of religion in the United 
States, but also to the history of printing. 


Miami University Puiuie D. JorpAan 


Joel Robert Poinsett: A Political Biography. By Herbert Everett Put- 
nam. (Washington: Mimeoform Press, 1935. vi+240 pp. Bibliog- 
raphy.) 

Interest in Joel R. Poinsett, native of South Carolina, statesman, dip- 
lomat, secretary of war, and scientist, has increased greatly during the 
past few years. Two biographies of him have been published, and a third 
is being written. 

The volume reviewed here, a doctoral dissertation, is the more inade- 
quate of the biographies already in print. Although the author has used 
the primary American collections relating to Poinsett, he apparently 
did not locate or use the English sources which shed revealing light up 
on Poinsett’s foreign experiences. The chapter devoted to the statesman’s 
career as secretary of war probably would have been improved if the 
author had consulted the records of the war department. The volume, 
to this degree, is incomplete. Then too, it appears that too great credence 
has been placed upon sources of sceptical worth. Mrs. St. Julien Raven- 
el’s narrative of Charleston, although a delightful story, seems scarcely 
adequate as an historical source. 


The author’s interpretation of Poinsett’s long career devoted to the 
Union and South Carolina leaves much to be desired. The general spirit 
of the volume, unfortunately, appears more eulogistic than critical. Then 
too, the work contains many general statements which would be given 
point by the use of definite information. Some examples will illustrate 
Poinsett is deseribed as studying branches of science other than medicine 
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in Edinburgh, but these subjects are not enumerated (p. 3). He lived in 
Paris during the whole of the winter of 1801, in ‘‘one of the most im- 
portant and memorable periods in the history of modern France,’’ but 
no details are given of Poinsett’s interest in or reaction to this period 
(p. 5). Again, no satisfactory explanation is given for Poinsett’s first 
election to the South Carolina legislature (p. 50). And finally, it is indi- 
cated that Poinsett, while secretary of war, advocated the construction 
of forts within the Indian territory. The location of these forts is not 
mentioned (p. 157). 

The study, while full of information, might well have included some 
interesting comparisons. Poinsett, for example, while serving as ambas- 
sador to South America in 1811 suggested a plan which was somewhat 
analagous to the proposed Pan-American alliance. It would also have 
been of worth to have evaluated Poinsett’s South American recommenda- 
tions as contributory forces to the Monroe Doctrine. 

In one or two places further information seems necessary or a fact 
needs additional verification. For example, Poinsett’s ill-health is fre- 
quently alluded to, but the affliction is not described nor diagnosed, The 
last chapter, however, indicates that the statesman was suffering from 
some sort of lung trouble. Again, this volume says that Poinsett was 
buried in Claremont Cemetery at Statesburg, South Carolina. Another 
biographer writes that he was buried in the Cemetery of the Church 
of the Holy Cross. Which is correct ? 

It is unfortunate that this study contains awkward sentences (pp. 18, 
81), that the punctuation is inconsistent (pp. 160, 217), and that the 
method of making direct quotations is bewildering (pp. 61, 176). The 
index is both inaccurate and incomplete. 


Miami University Pump D. Jorpan 


The Movement for the Acquisition of all Mexico, 1846-1848. By John 
Douglas Pitts Fuller. The Johns Hopkins University Studies tn 
Historical and Political Science, Series LI1, Number 1. (Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1936. vi+-174 pp. Bibliography. $1.50.) 

Dr. Fuller has traced American interest in the possible conquest of 

Mexico from the days of Aaron Burr and before to its culmination in 

January and February, 1848, when there was a growing demand that 

the whole country be taken, and through its disappearance with the rati- 

fication of the treaty of Guadalupe Hildago. Like previous writers, he 
gives to N. P. Trist the chief credit for blocking the schemes of the ex- 
treme expansionists. 

The principal novelty in Dr. Fuller’s thesis is already known to readers 
of this review from his article in the issue of June, 1934. That is the ap- 
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pearance, about the close of 1847, of what the author thinks might be 
termed an anti-slavery ‘‘conspiracy’’ to aequire much or all of Mexico, 
based upon the growing belief that Mexican soil would not prove hos- 
pitable to slavery, confronted with a similarly based pro-slavery ‘‘con- 
spiracy’’ to prevent such acquisition. That Calhoun, other southeastern 
Democrats, and most southern Whigs opposed the war with Mexico and 
large accession of territory has of course long been recognized. Dr. Ful- 
ler has made their attitude more understandable. He has also shown con- 
vincingly that there was a growing belief in the North that slavery would 
not enter Mexico and hence an apparent loss of interest in the Wilmot 
Proviso, and that on the part of some anti-slavery spokesmen this change 
of attitude went so far as to produce an eagerness to annex soil which 
nature had destined to be ‘‘free.’’ That this ‘‘conspiracy’’ ever attained 
formidable proportions he does not claim; that it threatened to do so in 
the event of the prolongation of the war he hardly proves. The point 
which does seem amply demonstrated is that, sectionally, the enthusiasm 
for expansion was western rather than southern and that its connection 
with slavery has until recent years been grossly exaggerated. Here Dr. 
Fuller has produced added evidence for the position already taken in 
the monographs of Boucher and Cole. 

Dr. Fuller’s most fruitful sources have been a fairly wide selection 
of newspapers, the Congressional Globe, Polk’s Diary, and the published 
correspondence of Calhoun. While he has used the unpublished papers 
of Polk, Marcy, Trist, Webster, and others, in the library of Congress, 
these collections have yielded disappointingly little in the way of revela- 
tions of new facts or concealed motives. There is no evidence that the files 
of the state and war departments have been consulted; nor has any use 
been made of the Buchanan manuscripts, easily available in the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania. In view of the large part that Buchanan 
plays in the story, this omission is hard to understand. There are sur- 
prising gaps, too, in the bibliography of secondary works, for example, 
Sioussat’s study of Buchanan as secretary of state, C. B. Going’s biog- 
raphy of Wilmot, and pertinent articles by Ramsdell and Stenberg. 

Aside from the new angle on slavery, the thesis leaves the reader in 
almost as much doubt as ever as to the real motives of expansionists and 
anti-expansionists. That New Englanders feared expansion as further 
lessening the influence of their small section is suggested but hardly 
proved. On the other side, one seems no nearer to a solution than when 
EK. D. Adams wrote of ‘‘Manifest Destiny —an Emotion.’’ Certainly 
most of the western enthusiasm for expansion appears to have been emo- 
tional rather than directly economic. 


Umversity of Buffalo Jutius W. Pratt 
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Journals of the Late Brevet Major Philip Norbourne Barbour and His 
Wife Martha Isabella Hopkins Barbour. Written During the War 
with Mexico — 1546, Edited with foreword by Rhoda van Bibber 
Tanner Doubleday. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1936. xvi+ 
187+8 pp. Illustrations.) 

For a young Kentuckian who was the son of Brigadier General Philip 
Barbour and the grandson of General Samuel Hopkins, both veterans of 
the War of 1812, and who was also related to Governor James Barbour 
of Virginia, secretary of war from 1825 to 1828, the army was a natural 
career. Barbour’s entire service in the Southwest and in Florida was 
with the Third Infantry in which he was commissioned in 1834, after 
graduating from West Point. 

As the title indicates there are two journals in this book. That of Major 
Barbour begins abruptly on March 28, 1846, the day General Zachary 
Taylor’s army reached the Rio Grande, although the regiment had been 
in Texas since the preceding July. There is a gap in the narrative from 
June 7 to July 5, while Barbour was on leave visiting his wife in Gal- 
veston, and from the latter date the entries are briefer. The journal ends 
on September 20, the day before the battle of Monterey in which the 
major was killed. For the operations of the army, with which the account 
is mainly concerned, and of which critical comments are occasionally 
made, and for observations upon its officers, Barbour’s journal is of some 
value. But this is lessened by the thoroughness with which the historian, 
Justin H. Smith, has treated the subject in his War with Mesico. The 
major’s journal was kept for the perusal of his wife, and she in turn 
kept one for her husband of her stay at Galveston, whither she went in 
December, 1845 to be near her husband. The published portion of this 
covers the period from July 1 to October 4 (pp. 111-66), and is of slight 
historical value. 

The contributions of the editor, who is a granddaughter of Mrs. Hop- 
kins, are a foreword and some notes on the ancestry of Major Philip 
Norbourne Barbour, which contain all the available information regard- 
ing his career, and certainly enough for so minor a figure. The text is 
not annotated, and there is no index. Though of less importance than 
some other journals, this should be welcomed as addition to the history 
of the War with Mexico. 


Washington, D.C. Henry Purney Beers 
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Roger B. Taney. By Carl Brent Swisher. (New York: The Maemillan 
Company, 1935. xii+-608 pp. Appendix, bibliography, and illustra- 
tions. $5.00.) 

Roger B. Taney: Jacksonian Jurist. By Charles W. Smith, Jr. (Chapel 
Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1936. xii+242 pp. 
Bibliography. $3.00.) 

No effort can be made to write a more complete legal history of the 
nation without closer study of the men who have interpreted the Consti- 
tution and the laws. Constitutional principles do not emerge from a 
vacuum, nor is a judge ever a purely objective student of the law. There 
is great need for biographical studies of the important American ju- 
dicial figures which shall describe their social environment and trace its 
effect upon their thought. 

Mr. Swisher’s book is such a study. The author makes much of Taney’s 
environment and his sympathetic response to its influence. Taney was 
essentially a Maryland landed aristocrat who became a Jacksonian Dem- 
ocrat, not so much for love of the common man as because of a desire to 
protect the agrarian life of the nation and his section from the greed of 
the merchant and banker. His legal ability and his political acumen made 
him a prominent figure in Maryland law and politics and brought him to 
Andrew Jackson’s notice. He became his attorney general and advised 
him so ably in the war upon the bank that the chief seat on the supreme 
court was Taney’s reward. For nearly thirty years he presided over this 
body. 

The career of his predecessor on the bench, John Marshall, had been 
a masterful one and his philosophy of the sacred character of property 
rights and the extensive powers of the federal government had been 
written into many pages of constitutional law. Taney’s régime was less 
spectacular, he never dominated his court and his constructive work was 
overshadowed by one great error in judgment. He was less interested in 
protecting the rights and privileges of property, especially as enjoyed 
by corporations, and more interested in protecting the rights of society. 
In this respect he was willing to permit extensive regulatory authority 
to the states under police power. On the other hand he was no states 
rights man, in the narrow sense, and upon occasion could and did in- 
terpret federal power broadly. He was more strict, however, when it 
came to property rights in lands, and mortgages; here he was less wil- 
ling to assent to interference by the government. During the Civil War he 
was jealous of the rights of individuals and sought to curb assumption 
of power by the executive. 

But few think of these principles and remember only his blunder, 
the Dred Scott decision. Taney was a southerner, he loved his section 
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and he felt its social order to be a valuable contribution to civilization. 
He saw the force of events gathering strength to destroy the order of 
his class and with the best of motives but with lamentable mistaken judg- 
ment he wrote the Dred Scott decision denying to Congress the power 
to interfere with slave property in the territories and declaring the Mis- 
souri Compromise unconstitutional. Popular indignation at this pro 
nouncement rose to such heights that Taney and the Supreme Court re- 
mained under a cloud until some years after the judge’s death. 

Mr. Swisher has expended a great deal of effort in extensive research. 
He has not confined himself to the story of Taney’s legal career but he 
has made interesting contributions to the little known history of Mary- 
land polities and has a real achievement to his credit in finding some- 
thing new in the well ploughed field of the Jackson epoch. He shows 
that cabinet changes in that régime concerning McLane and Duane in 
the treasury had more connection with the nervous push of goading am- 
bition especially on the part of McLane than with any scheme of Jack- 
son’s against the bank. Taney’s part in this great administration is made 
clearer by the use of this scarcely known manuscript account of the war 
upon the bank as well as the records of the treasury department and the 
attorney general’s office. The book is well written on the whole though 
some chapters are miscellaneous enough to resemble a scrap book. The 
interpretation of this difficult mass of controversial data, while uniform- 
ly sympathetic, is notably just. 

Mr. Smith’s book is not a biography, rather it is an analysis of Taney’s 
legal and political ideas organized for the political scientist rather than 
for the historian. A brief biographical chapter introduces a series of 
chapters on Taney’s conception of sovereignty, the nature of the Union, 
the police power, slavery, individual rights, and the reconciliation of 
liberty with sovereignty of the state. As Taney never wrote directly up- 
on most of these rights, his ideas are culled from an extensive study of 
his many decisions, all of which are listed in the bibliography. Mr. Smith 
shows that he was not a political theorist who reasoned from the philos- 
ophers, rather he was an interpreter of written instruments, the Consti- 
tution and the laws. To the interpretation of these documents he brought 
the deep-seated convictions of a southern agriculturist and a Jacksonian 
Democrat. He held that the ‘‘corporate will’’ of the sovereign people 
was the final authority and that the Union was based upon a division of 
authority between the states and the federal government, each authority 
of equal rank and dignity. He believed in a strong government bound 
to respect such individual liberties as were guaranteed by law; natural 
rights did not interest him. 

This analysis is carefully made and is in general agreement with the 
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conclusions of Mr. Swisher’s biography. As it discusses fully a variety 
of points in Taney’s thinking which Mr. Swisher either leaves out ~ 
touches only incidentally, it is an excellent supplement to the biography, 
although it contributes relatively little new historical or biographical! 
material. It is an accurate and painstaking analysis and arrangement of 
scattered ideas. 


Umiversity of Pennsylvania Roy T. Nictiois 


Letters of Eliab Parker Mackintire of Boston: Written between 1845 and 
1863, to Reverend William Salter of Burlington, Iowa. Edited by 
Philip Dillon Jordan. (New York: The New York Public Library. 
1936. v-+168 pp. $1.25.) , 

These letters, written from 1845 to 1863 by a Boston dry-goods mer- 
chant to an Iowa minister, will be welcomed by students of both social 
history and the development of opinion prior to the Civil War. They are 
chosen from an important collection which the Salter family is now de- 
positing in the New York Publie Library. 

For the social historian the letters demonstrate some of the means by 
which New England influence was transmitted to western society. Con- 
stant donations of money, shipments of books from the Charlestown Sab- 
bath School, arrangements to supply teachers for the West, subscriptions 
to eastern newspapers and European magazines, a project to subsidize 
a ‘‘ Winthrop professorship’’ and to supply a bell for an Iowa college: 
these give evidence of the physical agents by which New England cul- 
ture was spread. 

One senses, too, the movement of ideas which were to carry New Eng- 


land’s influence. Mackintire’s counsel to his son-in-law emphasized per- 
sistently the importance of sound educational, religious, and business 
institutions (pp. 71 and 77). He deseribed Charlestown’s church organi- 
zation, its educational procedure ; he sent Horace Mann’s report and dis- 


cussed it; he forwarded temperance laws, plans for a house, copies of 
eastern sermons and of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, answers to many problems 
of policy, and a wealth of remarkably objective comment on the eco- 
nomic, social, and political problems of the day. 

The letters of the late fifties reflect an increasing consideration of the 
slavery issue. A moderate Republican in polities, Mackintire’s feeling 
for property and his sane recognition of the emotional realities involved 
prevented him from desiring a remedy that would be worse than the 
disease : destruction of the Union. His comments on fugitive slave contro- 
versies, the Dred Scott decision, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, and the sectional 
friction as revealed in Church and Congress; his sense of the danger in 
the insistent anti-slavery enthusiasm of the West (pp. 93 and 148) ; and, 
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later, his support of Lincoln’s program as President afford a penetrat- 
ing reflection of a side of contemporary New England opinion. 

Mackintire’s objective preoccupation with matters of fundamental in- 
terest and the editor’s skill have combined to make each letter significant 
for the social historian. There is perhaps not sufficient revelation of west- 
ern society, except by implication, to warrant more than a broad accept- 
ance of the editor’s statement that ‘‘the correspondence throws into 
sharp relief the striking cultural differences between the East and the 
West, between the civilized and the refined’’ (p. 13). Could he have 
added to Mackintire’s accounts of western travel the impressions of Bur- 
lington promised in the letter of November 22, 1853 (p. 92), the picture 
of western society would have been more complete. It is to be hoped that 
Professor Jordan will follow this evidence of the transmission of eastern 
culture with an edition of the letters from the West. 


Milwaukee State Teachers College Bayrp STILL 


‘Here I Have Laved.’’ A History of Lincoln’s Springfield, 1821-1865. 
sy Paul M. Angle. (Springfield, Illinois: The Abraham Lincoln 
Association, 1935. xiv+313 pp. Bibliography and _ illustrations. 
$3.00. ) 

Most appropriately the title of Mr. Angle’s book is a phrase, instantly 
recollected when referred to its setting, in Lincoln’s farewell to the citi- 
zens of Springfield in 1861. Under it unfolds the story of Springfield 
from its first settlement to the Civil War. The pioneer life; the struggle 
of a little hamlet to retain the county seat that meant life or death to it; 
the aspiration for the state capital ; the years of the forties when Spring- 
field was the cultural and economic as well as the political capital of a 
state; the beginning of the decline in relative importance as the railroads 
built a world city on the shore of Lake Michigan; all are set forth with 
narration interspersed with quotations that holds the reader’s interest. 
As a study of the evolution of a middle western American community 
it is a real contribution to social history. 

However, though Lincoln’s part in the narrative is no more than his 
own contemporary importance in the community would suggest, Spring- 


field’s first citizen must always be the main attraction in any writing 


about his city. Nevertheless in his prologue Mr. Angle suggests that 
Springfield itself can have played no mean part in moulding the char- 
acter and personality of Lincoln and in giving him his first opportunities 
to make known to his fellow men what manner of man he was; and the 
suggestion merits serious consideration. 

The passages pertaining to Lincoln himself are fresh and original in 
approach. By skillful use of new source material the author humanizes 
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Lincoln’s social life till it almost approximates that of a more or less 
normal young man. The tragic spots conventionally connected with Ann 
Rutledge and the fatal first of January disappear. Whether the account 
of the home life of the Lincolns is not a little roseate is a point on which 
the author’s opinion is worth more than the reviewer’s. 

Mr. Angle’s material is chosen from a wide range of printed books, 
newspapers, and manuscript correspondence and diaries. It is scarcely 
possible to object to his choices at any point; only occasionally one wishes 
the exigencies of space had not compelled the omission of favorite bits. 
For instance, when, on page 120, a letter of Lincoln alludes to ‘‘ Hart. 
the little drayman that hauled Molly home once’’ the reviewer cannot 
help wishing that Mr. Angle had included the ballad commemorating 
the event in question. The sources of Mr. Angle’s selections are ordinar- 
ily clear but one wishes he had given specific references. However, he 
himself indicates that he decided against so doing in the interests of 
readability. That as well as competence and accuracy he has fully 
achieved. 


Umversity of Illinois THEODORE CALVIN PEASE 


Theodore Parker. By Henry Steele Commager. (Boston: Little, Brown, 
and Company, 1936. xiv+339 pp. Bibliography and illustrations. 
$3.00.) 

The present emphasis upon social history has resulted, as it was bound 
to do, in a rediscovery of the great movements for moral reform which 
characterized the second quarter of the nineteenth century, and in a re- 
discovery of the abolitionists, Oswald Garrison Villard gave an impetus 
to this process with his biography of John Brown. Then came Gilbert 
Hobbs Barnes with his Anti-Slavery Impulse, in some ways a very i!- 
luminating study of the reform movements. But Barnes was so dazzled 
by Theodore Weld’s brilliance that he saw the other abolitionists — if 
indeed he saw them at all — only as shadowy figures reflecting Weld’s 
glory. There were, however, other abolitionists, and this brilliant study 
of Theodore Parker is an unforgettable picture of one of them. 

Readers will be impressed with the author’s burning enthusiasm for 
his subject, and with his remarkable restraint in keeping back his own 
critical comments. He set out ‘‘to present Parker and his contemporaries 
as they appeared to themselves and to each other, rather than as they 
appear to a generation wiser, perhaps, certainly more sophisticated and 
more disillusioned.’’ No evidence of present-day sophistication is allowed 
to obtrude itself in these pages. And if the spirit of a former leader can 
ever be caught and revealed in a book, the feat is accomplished here. The 
author has succeeded in getting himself into the extraordinary breath- 
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less tempo of Parker’s own life and he keeps the reader rushing along 
at the same high speed, always increasingly anxious to see what Parker's 
phenomenal driving power would turn upon next. For Parker was al- 
most everything the true reformer needed to be in his own day. Pri- 
marily a preacher, and an heretical one even in the eyes of heretical Uni- 
tarians, he constituted himself the conscience and the moral force of 
Boston. In this capacity his responsibilities were staggering. Any man 
who sets out to reform the church, make over theology, and revolutionize 
the clergy, undertakes to do in a lifetime what centuries have failed to 


accomplish. But Parker would let no misgivings weaken the forcefulness 
of his attacks, and none knew better than he how to make his hits count. 
Take for only a single example, his unmatchable comment on the Har- 
vard Divinity School: ‘‘The Egyptian embalmers took only seventy days 


to make a mummy out of a dead man. Unitarian embalmers used three 
years in making a mummy out of a live one.’’ Not content with his efforts 
in behalf of religion, Parker found time — but never time enough — to 
preach, lecture, and write against war, intemperance, vice, poverty, ig- 
noranee, disease, and slavery. Incidentally, in addition to all these efforts 
toward the regeneration of society in his own day, he hoped to rewrite 
history — and his deseription of what social history ought to be should 
take rank with those of Karl Marx and the never-to-be-forgotten Finley 
Peter Dunne. The reviewer hopes that other readers will get as much 
satisfaction from this book as he did. 


Syracuse University Ratpu Voutney Hartow 


John Cabell Breckinridge. By Lucille Stillwell. (Caldwell, Idaho: The 
Caxton Printers, 1936. xiv+-196 pp. Bibliography and illustrations. 
$2.00. ) 

Miss Stillwell, a native Kentuckian, member of the United Daughters 
of the Confederacy and the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
‘learned many interesting facts about my hero. First, that he was one of 
the handsomest men that Kentucky has ever produced and that he was a 
distinguished statesman who held high place in state and nation.’’ Hav- 
ing prefaced her chronology with these remarks, Miss Stillwell relates 
how John C. Breckinridge represented Kentucky in Congress at the age 
of thirty (1851-55), became vice president at thirty-six (1857-61 
was made brigadier general in the Confederate Army before he was 
forty, and secretary of war in the Confederate Cabinet at the age of 
forty-four. 

Miss Stillwell offers a chronology, not a biography. It is evident that 
while studying her subject she made copious notes from political biog- 
raphies, state histories, Kentucky newspapers, and legislative journals. 
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The notes were faithfully arranged in chronological order and, with lit. 
tle discrimination, incorporated in this book. The reader is altogether 
too aware of where the author discarded one note for another. 

John Cabell Breckinridge was a handsome man and a finished orator 
He was a Democrat, a slaveholder, and a champion of states’ rights. Miss 
Stillwell impresses the reader with these characteristies of her subjects, 
but she has not placed Breckinridge in the setting of his time, nor re. 
counted his relationships and influences with his contemporaries. She 
has simply related Breckinridge’s political and military actions as they 
appeared on her notes, neatly arranged in chronological order. 

The failure to analyze Breckinridge’s career in terms of contemporary 
events discredits his real importance and influence. In her account of the 
Congressional campaign of 1853, for example, when Breckinridge was 
opposed by R. P. Letcher, the reader is left completely unaware of the 
issues, although informed of Breckinridge’s physical appearance and 
platform address. Again, when he was nominated for vice president, in 
1856, the reader knows that Breckenridge was thirty-five years old, hand- 
some, a moving speaker, and a states’ rights man, but little else. 

Another fault of this method of treatment is that transitions are not 
adequate. On one occasion, without previous reference to the organiza- 
tion of the Confederacy, or of Breckenridge’s relationship to it, Miss 
Stillwell quotes (on page 98), a resolution submitted by Breckinridge: 
**Resolved, That the Senate recommend and advise the removal of the 
United States troops from the limits of the Confederate States.’’ 

This book will be read by few others than members and friends of 
the Breckinridge family. Miss Stillwell has implied what is no doubt 
true, that Breckinridge was a brilliant man, representing an important 
point of view during the critical years in which he lived, and a positive 
factor in the erucial Civil War period. But the proof has not been pre- 
sented — Breckinridge remains an unknown quantity. 


Tennessee Valley Authority GeorGE F. Gant 


James Longstreet: Lee’s War Horse. By H. J. Eckenrode and Bryan 
Conrad. (Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 
1936. xii+399 pp. Maps. $3.50.) 

Dr. Eckenrode and his co-author, have produced a lively and somewhat 
biased account of General Longstreet’s career as a soldier, although its 
hurried preparation mars the smoothness of the narrative and distorts 
relative values through the omission of vital detail. The task of the re- 
viewer, however, is made doubly difficult because this work is offered 
not as a tale of Longstreet, but as a serious pioneer study intended to be 
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distinct and long-awaited contribution to American historical biog 
raphy. 

In spite of the promise of the preface, there is nothing new about 
Longstreet. Indeed, many of the known facts that had a critical effeet in 
shaping his life are not even mentioned at all. Among these may be listed 
the loss of three children through scarlet fever in the early period of the 
war, and that of his resignation following the unproductive Knoxville 
campaign. The absence of so much information that is available and so 
necessary for a true appraisal of General Longstreet’s character and 
services, leads one to an opinion that Dr. Eckenrode and his co-worker 
could not divest themselves of an overpowering preconceived opinion of 
James Longstreet. General Longstreet is entitled to a fair hearing 


which neither Dr. Eckenrode or Colonel Conrad seem disposed to grant, 
There is no bibliography; the maps are all too few; and the citation 
of authorities is conspicuously avoided. There is no evidence of any con- 


siderable research even among documents known to be available in many 
places. A better citation of the evidence would have kept the book free 
from so many misconstructions and forced opinions. Although the reader 
is cautioned (p. 320) that Longstreet’s memoirs are not reliable, it is 
strange to note that the authors use this source frequently and often as 
if it were a contemporaneous document. The official records —a store- 
house of information on Longstreet — are cited but rarely, and do not 
seem to have been studied carefully when used. Undoubtedly, the evident 
haste in which the book was prepared has led the authors into many un- 
fortunate statements and conclusions which a more leisurely research 
would have shown to be in error. 

It is a pity that some effort was not made to show the contributions 
General Longstreet did make to his profession and to his native South. 
Nothing is said of his reform of outpost duties in the summer of 1861, 
nor of his skillful use of the counter-attack at Williamsburg, nor of his 
development of the ‘‘traversed trench’’ in the winter of 1862-63 when 
on the Rappahannock. And the point of his movement south of the James 
in the spring of 1863 is missed entirely. In addition to securing supplies, 
he had the task of supervising the construction of the defensive zone of 
Petersburg. Of his devastating attack — far too little was said. Incon- 
sistencies abound (pp. 56, 119, 234, 258, 312, ete.) ; and the greatest of 
these is to show Longstreet consistently as an egotistical military in- 
triguer and have Lee want him and regard him ‘‘ with affection and con- 
fidenee’’ (p. 294). Lee is directly charged with the error of posting Long- 
street too far from the field of the Wilderness (p. 298) and in the dis 
cussion of the battle, the blame of being far from the battlefield is put 
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on Longstreet. In each battle discussed, similar inconsistencies appear, 
until the reader is hopelessly confused. Gettysburg is treated most poorly, 
no attention being paid to logisties. A priceless bit of criticism deserves 
quotation in part: ‘‘ Longstreet’s ideas of generalship — was always that 
of maneuvering the enemy into a position where he would have to attack 
at every disadvantage’’ (p. 297). And this philosophy is condemned: 
Shades of Prince Eugene! 

The authors do not know General Longstreet. It was not so much ego- 
tism that gripped him as a certain measure of tactlessness and explosive 
exasperation when blunders were made. Few would claim Longstreet 
as a great general, but all students of the war feel that there must have 
been some measure of virtue in that great hulk of a man to have kept 
him so constantly at Lee’s side. Lee wanted him, depended on him, and 
had affection for him in spite of his taetlessness, The Longstreet created 
by Messrs. Eckenrode and Conrad is not the Longstreet who fought at 
Lee’s side. That James Longstreet must still rest in obscurity is unfor- 
tunate. The book has no claim for place in a bibliography of the Amer- 
ican Civil War. The world must wait patiently for a scholarly and just 
assessment of the life, character, and services of Lee’s ‘‘ War Horse.”’ 


San Francisco, California DoNALD BRIDGMAN SANGER 


Black Reconstruction: An Essay Toward a History of the Part Which 
Black Folk Played in the Attempt to Reconstruct Democracy in 
America, 1860-1880. By W. E. Burghardt Du Bois. (New York: 
Hareourt, Brace and Company, 1935. x+746 pp. Bibliography. 
$4.50. ) 

Dr. Du Bois, champion of the Negro race to the point of having lately 
incurred the charge of being an apostle of ‘‘black chauvinism,’’ here 
presents what might have been the epic of his people in America but 
what is rather a neo-Marxian interpretation of the class struggle to bring 
out the point that ‘‘the plight of the white working class throughout the 
world today is directly traceable to Negro slavery in America, on which 
modern commerce and industry was founded’”’ (p. 30). For a new form 
of servile exploitation followed the destruction of Negro chattel slavery 
and, when white labor approved the color caste, it was betrayed int 
wars for profit based upon this discrimination. ‘‘ Democracy,’’ says the 
author, ‘‘died save in the hearts of black folk.’’ 

There is much evidence to support his point that up to the Civil War 
—and since —the American labor movement ‘‘refused, in the main, to 
envisage black labor as part of its problem’’; the details of his chapter 
on the Civil War as a ‘‘general strike’’ of the Negroes are more in line 
with the actual facts than the heading and its explanation that ‘‘the 
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black worker won the war by a general strike which transferred his labor 
from the Confederate planter to the Northern invader’? (p. 55); the 
emancipation of the Negro was indeed ‘‘revolution,’’ although, even if 
the Emancipation Proclamation meant the Negro soldier, it does not 
necessarily follow that ‘‘the Negro soldier meant the ead of the war’’ 
p. 91); and so one might go on pointing out the discrepancies between 
well established facts and extravagant generalization. 

In the tragedy of reconstruction the author stresses the desperate 
hunger of his race for education and above all for land. ‘‘ Here,”’ says 
he, ‘‘was a chanee to establish an agrarian democracy in the South: 
peasant holders of small property, eager to work and raise crops, amen- 
able to suggestion and general direction’’ (p. 67). But the planters look- 
ing backward merely sought to substitute a new state serfdom of black 
folk for the individual ownership of slaves. Constructive statesmanship 
in the South, says Dr. Du Bois, would have acquiesced in the freedom of 
the Negro and in a judicious guardianship by the government in which 
southerners might have claimed ‘‘a reasonable voice’’; then, allowed 
access to homesteads on easy terms and provided, along with poor whites, 
with elementary schools, the Negro could have been asked to bide his 
time —to learn to read and write and accumulate a minimum of prop- 
erty — before expecting suffrage and other political rights. 

But times and circumstances did not permit so reasonable a solution. 
The Negro, the South, the entire nation had to pass through the throes 
of reconstruction, in which the Negro was a mere pawn. Northern in- 
dustry fearing a revolt in the restless West, which in codperation with 
the Democratic party, North and South, might have ousted the Repub 
licans, made its well-known alliance with ‘‘abolition-democracy,’’ in 
terms of a zeal for the Negro which was more forced than real. The na- 
tion was thus headed toward a plutocracy. The logical alliance of the gen- 
uinely democratic forces —‘‘the freed Negro, the Southern poor white, 
and the Northern skilled and common labor’’ — was thwarted; instead, 
says Mr. Du Bois, ‘‘most Americans used the Negro to defend their own 
economic interests and, refusing him adequate land and real education 
and even common justice, deserted him shamelessly as soon as their 
selfish interests were safe’’ (p. 378). Chapters analyzing the role of the 
Negro in the carpet bag governments of the southern states help to re- 
dress the balance in the story of reconstruction. With the counter revo- 
lution and with recent events in the South the Negro seems pushed a 
long step backward, toward slavery. The tragedy is one of failure, but 
‘‘a Splendid failure,’’ says the writer. 

This, in brief, is the theme of this very provocative work. However 
much it puts a strain upon the facts to make them fit what Dr. Du Bois 
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regards as the right answer to the Negro question, it deserves most ecare- 
ful consideration. At his best the author is a literary craftsman of a 
high order. Unfortunately, however, there are corresponding lapses and 
there are many passages that lack good sequence, not to say coherence. 
One might ask whether a monograph of this scope should show so much 
dependence upon secondary materials. The concluding chapter, entitled 
‘‘The Propaganda of History,’’ is not especially effective, particularly 
as the formal conclusion of the study; it might better have been desig- 
nated as an appendix. 


Western Reserve University ARTHUR C. CoLe 


The Civil War Letters of Colonel Hans Christian Heg. Edited by Theo- 
dore C. Blegen. (Northfield, Minnesota: Norwegian-American His- 
torical Association, 1936. x+260 pp. Illustrations. $2.50.) 

Born near Drammen in southeastern Norway in 1829; an emigrant to 
Muskego Lake, Waukesha County, Wisconsin, at the age of eleven; a 
‘*forty-niner’’ at twenty; farmer, general merchant, Republican politi- 
cian before thirty; colonel of the Fifteenth Wisconsin Infantry Volun- 
teers — a Scandinavian regiment composed largely of Norwegians, act- 
ing brigade commander and fatally wounded at Chickamauga at. thirty- 
four — such was the colorful life of Colonel Hans Christian Heg. 

This volume contains an enlightening biographical essay ef Colonel 
Heg, followed by about 230 of his letters written between January 16, 
1862-September 18, 1863, and chronologically arranged in six chapters. 
The letters are written in English and all except seventeen of them are 
addressed to his wife, Gunild; of these twelve are addressed to a daugh- 
ter, Hilda, and five, which were published contemporaneously in the 
Milwaukee Sentinel, to individuals outside of the family. All of the let- 
ters, except the latter five, are available in manuscript or transcript and 
film form in the Heg collection held by the Wisconsin Historical Society. 
About 125 letters are represented in the form of abstracts or through 
excerpts ; the remainder are quoted in full. Hence, the book is a combina- 
tion of documentary publication and the calendaring of a collection. In 
places the original form of those quoted has been slightly altered by the 
capitalization of the beginning word of a sentence, by the insertion of 
punctuation, or by the correction of obvious mistakes. 

The chapter titles suggest the various spheres of Heg’s activities. They 
are: ‘‘From Madison to Island No. 10,”’ ‘‘In Camp and on the March,”’ 
‘‘From Iuka | Mississippi] to Perryville,’’ ‘‘The Battle of Murfrees- 
boro,’’ ‘‘Camp Life Near Murfreesboro,’’ and ‘‘The Chickamauga Cam- 
paign.’’ In addition to aequainting the reader intimately with Colonel 
Heg, the letters throw considerable light on the part Norwegian-Amer- 
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icans played in the Civil War; they add a human touch to military move- 


ments such as the battles of Perryville and Stone’s River, and Rosecrans’ 
ossing of the Tennessee River prior to Chickamauga; they reveal the 
neompetence of officers both high and low, the slipshod manner in which 
the volunteer system worked, and they deal with such other matters as 
civilian feeling in both the North and South, the profits of the sutlers, 
the price of food, how his wife should invest their money, the suffering 
of ‘‘wemen’’ and children in the South, ete. 

This volume also contains a brief biographical sketch of Mrs. Heg and 
nine interesting plates, among which are photographs of Heg and a fae- 
simile of his last letter. While the biographical essay might well have 
been shortened so as to permit more extensive quotations from letters, 
the editor has done an excellent job of selecting and editing. 


University of Illinois Epear L. Erickson 


The Iowa Department of the Grand Army of the Republic. Compiled by 
Jacob A. Swisher. (lowa City: The State Historical Society of 
Iowa, 1986. x +194 pp. Illustrations. ) 

This small and attractive volume was compiled as the result of an ap 
propriation made by the General Assembly of Iowa. Its purpose, as the 
title suggests, is to furnish a brief history of the organization and work 
of the Grand Army of the Republic in lowa and to present biographical 
sketches of each of the sixty-five commanders of the lowa Department. 
This, with but few exceptions, has been admirably done. 

For the general readers the historical introduction describing early 
plans for a national organization of veterans first proposed by a group 
of officers and men near Vicksburg, Mississippi, in February, 1864, will 
probably prove most illuminating. Chaplain William J. Rutledge and 
Dr. Benjamin F. Stephenson are given the credit for conceiving the idea 
and of making the concept take tangible form. In the spring of 1866, the 
dream discussed on the Vicksburg-Meridian road became a reality when, 
at Springfield, Illinois, the Grand Army of the Republic was organized. 
The growth of the organization is briefly outlined. Some readers might 
appreciate a more specific discussion of either the direct or indirect re- 
lation of the G. A. R. to national polities. 

lowans will be pleased to learn the details of the formation of the lowa 
Department on July 12, 1866, and the subsequent work of the organiza- 
tion. And local pride will be touched by biographical sketches, with full- 
page portraits, of the past state commanders. 

The short narratives accompanying each of the pictures set forth sue- 
cinetly the essential information of each veteran’s personal, military, and 
post-war careers. It is unfortunate that, in some cases, important data, 
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such as date of death is not given. Sometimes only the month and year 
of death and not the day is indicated. In one instance, at least, the hero’s 
business or professional activities are omitted. Only in rare instances are 
places of burial mentioned. 

The volume — as seems only natural —is written from a northern 
bias. The Civil War is referred to as the ‘‘rebellion,’’ and Sherman's 
march to the sea is linked with ‘‘songs of triumph’’ and “‘stirring tales.”’ 
Highly eulogistic, and perhaps rightly so, the volume sometimes grows 
wearisome with its profusion of complimentary adjectives, as well as 
with what is sometimes deseribed as ‘‘fine’’ or ‘‘emotional’’ writing. 
However, students may welcome the book as another contribution to the 
mass of Civil War literature, and state patriots will find it a valuable 
record of the men who successfully guided the lowa Department of the 
Grand Army of the Republic through the years. 


Miami University Puiuire D. Jorpan 


William Mahone of Virginia, Soldier and Political Insurgent. By Nelson 
Morehouse Blake. (Richmond, Virginia: Garrett and Massie, Inc., 
1935. xiv-+323 pp. Bibliography, illustrations, and maps. $3.00.) 

This full length biography, based upon an exhaustive examination of 
the voluminous Mahone Papers, traces the career of Mahone through his 
youth and education at the Virginia Military Institute, as a young and 
remarkably successful engineer, as a soldier in the army of northern 
Virginia, as a railroad magnate, and as a politician. The completeness 
of the study, both as regards the influence of Mahone and an understand- 
ing of the events which shaped his career, leaves little to be desired. Al- 
though his entire career is considered in detail, quite properly the em- 
phasis is upon Mahone as a railroad president and politician. Also there 
is much light on related topics: the conduct of local polities; the in- 
fluence of business interests in determining political events; the rise of 
the local Republican machine; and the Readjuster movement. Thus the 
book is a mine of information, no relevant subject is neglected; yet the 
shrewd, efficient, and resourceful Mahone, with his business and political 
failures and triumphs, remains the central figure. The transformation 
of Mahone from a defender of secession and the ‘‘ Hero of the Crater’ 
to an exponent of the New South, the ‘‘acknowledged boss of the Re- 
adjuster machine,’’ the organizer of a Republican party, and a Repub- 
lican member of the Senate, is a most interesting one. 

Despite the thoroughness of this study, however, there is lacking 4 
proper measure of objectivity; or, if not, there is a disconcerting uni- 
formity about the rightness of the views and conduct of Mahone, and 
this too despite the fact that he was admittedly one of the ‘‘best abused” 
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men of his time. His railroad consolidation program was thwarted by 
‘‘conspiracy’’ of ‘‘reactionary forces and rival interests.’’ Again, the 
explanation of Mahone’s failure to secure the gubernatorial nomination 
at the hands of the Conservative party, a party which was so deeply in 
debted to him, is not entirely satisfying. His subsequent shift to the 


statement that he 
wished to see ‘‘the reactionary and hostile spirit in the South vield to 


Readjusters and Republicans is explained by the 
a more progressive and coOperative one’’ and the consequent *‘‘enact- 
ment of social and humanitarian legislation.’’ And if he sat on the Re 
publican side of the Senate, following his election by a Readjuster legis- 
lature in 1879, ‘‘it was the only course which he could adopt with con- 
sistency and self-respect, and with the best interests of Virginia at 
heart.”’ 

Beyond the fact that he clearly grasped the new nationalism, there 
is little evidence that Mahone was a constructive statesman of a high 
order; nevertheless, he was a powerful influence in Virginia, if not the 
nation. His biography is clearly written, authoritative, and indispensible 
to an understanding of the Virginia of this period. 


Duke University R. H. Woopy 


We Sagebrush Folks. By Annie Pike Greenwood. (New York: D. Ap- 


pleton-Century Company, 1934. xi+483 pp. Illustrations. $3.50.) 
Old Jules. By Mari Sandoz. (Boston: Little, Brown, and Company, 1935. 
xii+424 pp. Illustrations. $3.00.) 

Within the last half century the publishers’ market seems to have 
been deluged with this type of literary production, a biographical or 
autobiographical combination embracing a little of everything — rem- 
iniscences, Memoirs, anecdotes, etc.—— a type almost as popular as the 
travel-literature volume of the mid-nineteenth century. It is the same 
old theme — life in frontier America. Undoubtedly the two books under 
review are among the best of the crop; they will rate high not only as 
narrative literature, but the historian, too, will find some bits of infor 
mation — though not always so trustworthy. 

We Sagebrush Folks depicts the frontier struggle on the plains of 
southern Idaho in which the author, herself, played an important part, 
not only as a farm wife but as a social leader. Through the foree of cir- 
cumstances, she, a person of outstanding endowments, attractive, well- 
edueated, and of a family comparatively well-off, was thrown into this 
sagebrush environment. By means of a sociological approach her life 
struggle is unfolded ; such subjects as education, birth, death, recreation, 
Sex, war, polities, religion, economics, ete., serve as the pattern around 
which she weaves her story. There is a certain feminine touch contained 
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in every sentence, and hardly a thought passes without some philosophy 
being spread upon it. The book is well-written, the author in her career 
having contributed a number of articles to the Atlantic Monthly. 

Old Jules is a far more objective work than We Sagebrush Folks, 
While it admirably portrays the character of the author’s father, never. 
theless, it, too, is more than biography; it is a history of the formative 
period of northwestern Nebraska. The author supported the truth of her 
production with affidavits from the Nebraska Historical Society, samples 
from 14,000 letters and documents which her father kept, and three 
heavy notebooks which she herself filled with excerpts from old Nebraska 
newspapers. In this semi-arid Panhandle country a few men of iron-wil! 
braved death in all its forms and finally got a foothold. Among these was 
Jules Sandoz, a medical student who left fairly good surroundings and 
opportunities in the old world to try pioneering in America. There is no 
hesitancy on the part of the author to reveal his many faults. Called Old 
Jules from the beginning he was extremely tough, a hell-raiser, other- 
wise he was unfit for the task. His one great obsession was to build a 
community. It was the cattleman’s country when he came, in 1883, but 
by sheer domineering fury and will power he held the nesters together, 
until finally, about 1910, the settler gained the ascendancy. 

These two books depict pioneering at its worst. Without waiting for 
the aid of science, the frontiersmen assaulted nature in her rawest form 
and won. One can really see the process in operation and experience its 
grinding character. Productions of this type are to be recommended to 
the historian for an understanding of the environment of the last Amer- 
ican frontier. 


Western Reserve University Rey Marvin Rossins 


Crown of Glory: The Life of James J. Strang: Moses of the Mormons. By 
O. W. Riegel. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1935. vi+-2s1 
pp. Bibliography. $3.00.) 

In the general accounts of Mormonism the Strangite movement has 
been given little attention. The Utah Mormon histories, since they con- 
sider James J. Strang an apostate, do not even mention his name. The 
Reorganized Church of the Josephites, springing largely from the Strang- 
ite organization, give, of course, some place to the movement. Linn’s 7) 
Story of the Mormons (1902), Wérner’s Brigham Young (1925), and 
Beardsley’s Joseph Smith and his Mormon Empire, to mention only a 
few of the better known books written by non-Mormons, likewise give 
Strang but meagre attention. In a recent study of Revelation in Mormon- 
isms, by G. B. Arbaugh (1932) a chapter is devoted to the Strang reve- 
lations. But until the publication in 1930 of The Kingdom of St. James, 
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by M. M. Quaife what was known of the Strangite movement was largely 
a matter of legend, a story so fantastic that its chief appeal had been to 
the fiction and feature writer rather than to the sober historian. Quite 
evidently the Quaife book is the inspiration for the present biography 
of James J. Strang by Mr. Riegel. Both books are published on the 
Amasa Stone Mather Foundation by Yale University Press, the latter 
depending heavily upon the former. 

To be sure Mr. Riegel has acknowledged his debt in a paragraph at 
the end of his volume, in which he cites specific pages in his volume 
which were based on materials drawn directly from the Quaife book. But 
these specific acknowledgments do not seem to this reviewer, at least, 
to cover the extent of the author’s indebtedness to Mr. Quaife’s careful 
study. Mr. Riegel may have gone to the numerous sources he lists on 
pages 274-75, but as far as the reviewer has been able to check he has 
failed to add a single important fact to those which may be found in the 
Quaife volume. 

It will not be necessary to review here the story of James J. Strang. 
since that has been done at some length by Mr. Karl W. Detzer in his 
review of the Quaife book in a relatively recent number of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Historical Review (see ante, XVII (1930), 163-65). Mr. 
Quaife’s treatment was that of the serious, careful historian, and the 
result was a triumph of impartiality in a field where impartiality was 


not only rare, but practically unknown. Mr. Riegel seems to be primarily 
concerned in making an interesting story, and be it said that he has 
done so; he gives to the facts a romantic and glamorous flair which the 
earlier volume lacks. The average reader will no doubt prefer the Riegel 
account, while the Quaife study possesses a far more lasting value as an 
authentic record of an extraordinary episode in the social and religious 
history of the American frontier. 


University of Chicago W. W. Sweet 


Apache Agent: The Story of John P. Clum. By Woodworth Clum. ( Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1936. xvi+297 pp. Illustrations 
$3.00.) 

The ‘‘story’’ of this book revolves about the heroie services of John 
P. Clum while Apache agent at San Carlos, Arizona, from 1874 to 1877, 
a period during which the commissioner of Indian affairs was carry- 
ing out his reconcentratién policy. As a youth of twenty-three years, 
Clum was to play a major role in the Apache drama, sorely handicapped 
by the clashing programs of the war and interior departments. 

Since the days of the conquistadores the Apache had been formidable 
enemies both of the Spanish- and Anglo-American intruders. Because 
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they were inured to exhausting campaigns and acquainted with every hid. 
den retreat of the semi-arid wastes and mountains of Arizona and New 
Mexico, they were hard to control. During the period, 1865-87, the 
Mescaleros, Jicarillas, Chiricahuas, and Coyoteros, under such leaders 
as Cochise, Victorio, Geronimo, Pionsenay, and Casadora, sprayed the 
Anglo-American and Mexican settlements with their devastating raids. 
The inability of federal officials to cope with the situation is indicated 
by the fact that from 1864 to 1886 fourteen changes were made in the 
military command of Arizona and ten in New Mexico; and from 1864 
to 1572, five Indian superintendents were sent to Arizona and eight to 
New Mexico. Finally, however, the warring bands were assembled on 
reservations presided over by agents, and under the watchful eye of the 
military. 

The historical value of Apache Agent is marred by its dialogue treat- 
ment, although by this approach the editor evidently sought to present 
the Indian mind. Unmistakably, too, his perspective was dimmed because 
of his Apache sympathy which is evidenced throughout the book’s thirty- 
seven chapters. For example, he states in the first sentence of the pref- 
ace: ‘‘The trouble started in 1835, because of a white man’s treachery.”’ 
Likewise, there is more than one instance of extravagant assertion, ¢.g.: 
‘*Kansas must have supported at least thirty million buffalo at the time 
I was driving through’’ (p. 108) ; and, ‘‘so the great war was resumed, 
fifty-three hundred fighters [soldiers] on one side, twenty-one fighters 
[Indians] on the other side’’ (p. 285). The style of narration is bold, 
vigorous, and at times humorous, e.g.: ‘‘Three thousand United States 
troops were wearing holes in their cavalry pants riding hither and yon.’ 
Yet in spite of slang expressions (pp. 112, 124, 128, 147, 173, 177) and 
facetious jibes at the military, the book is not without historical value, 
and deserves a place on the shelf of every western library. 


University of Oklahoma C. C. Rister 


The Real Billy the Kid: With New Light on the Lincoln County War. 
By Miguel Antonio Otero. (New York: Rufus Rockwell Wilson, Inc., 
1936. xvi+200 pp. Illustrations. $3.00.) 

William H. Bonney Jr., otherwise Billy the Kid, was not yet nineteen 
when the Lincoln County War promoted him to the spectacular reaches 
of outlawry, and lacked about four months of twenty-two years when 
Sheriff Garrett killed him, The young fellow had achieved thirteen 
homicides in which his agency is fairly clear, and three others of more 
shadowy claim. Lore in the old regions would, of course, augment the 
number. Several of the killings were of unarmed men. Bonney was 4 
robber, horsethief, and sporting person of the noisy stripe; before he 
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entered Lincoln County he had become unwelcome, save as an object of 
legal or lynch justice, in Arizona, Sonora, Chihuahua, west Texas, and 
southern parts of New Mexico. Since the faction in the ‘* War’? which 
opposed Bonney ’s controlled and kept corrupt the legal instruments of 
the region, Bonney had the sympathy of the folk and was mourned at |! 


i11S 


death. But the Lincoln County War was merely a local fued, numbering 


only some forty-five active participants to a side, and involved no clearly 


economie and social divisions but was rather the outcome of competitive 
and business ambition —a struggle taken over from its originators by 
their employed hands, in miniature mimicry of the passage of the Amer 
ican Revolutionary cause from the merchants to the artisans. It seems 
that interest in the life and demise of Bonney should have been, for the 
last decade or so, extremely moderate. 

But his fame is remarkably fresh. His purported ‘‘trigger finger,”’ 
sometime exhibited for two bits a look, now has probably putrified; but 
a goodly part of the wagon-load of pistols alleged to be Bonney’s per 
sonal gun is yet dispersed through the Southwest. Irrepressible legend 
has Bonney, as with John Wilkes Booth, Ambrose Bierce, and Jesse 
James, enjoying a ripe senility somewhere under an assumed name. He 
has been protagonist of a cinema, and is the central figure of five books 
and several articles. The monument which popular sentimentality has 
erected to Billy the Kid is quite as important as his career, and justifies 
its study. 

Garrett, cow-hand and rustler who was converted to law, order, and 
public office by the victorious faction of the ‘‘ War,’ solidified his vieari- 
ous fame as the killer of Bonney by writing The Authentic Life of Billy 
the Kid (1882). Following an ancient device of dramaties, he magnified 
the dimensions of the hero he felled; and, in Garrett’s own admission, 
much of the book ‘‘ was gathered from hearsay and made out of whole 
cloth.’’ That book has been the nucleus and the father of Billy the Kid 
books and articles. Outside its sphere of dominance are two first-hand 
items; a substantially correct account of Bonney’s last days by John 
W. Poe, whose amanuensis regrettably made the westerner’s diction 
meet for one of Trollope’s clergymen; and a book-length justification 
of Bonney’s homicides by a partner in his activity, George Coe. The 
present, unwontedly reliable, volume by ex-governor Otero requires this 
notice of its predecessors to stress its definitive nature as a reference- 
book on the ‘*War’’ and the Kid. 

On a junket of original research, apparently in the summer of 1926, 
Otero interviewed eleven survivors of Bonney’s era who had participat- 
ed, in some degree, in his career; their narratives, following a unified 
account of the Kid’s early life and the events of the Lincoln County War, 
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occupy about half of the book. The eleven witnesses were all, to be sure, 
partisans of Bonney’s; Otero, who had himself seen and heard the blithe 
outlaw, shares this liking without misrepresenting his subject’s actiyi- 
ties. He does offer the whiskered palliations that Bonney was always 
chivalrous toward the sex, and was good to his mother. And oceasiona] 
recollection of the Kid’s remarks, set as direct quotations, raises doubt, 
The information, for instance, that he wrote upon the unpainted pine 
of his cell in the Lincoln jail, ‘‘ William Bonney was incarcerated [here 
’? requires no less corroboration than an exhibit of the board. 


Umversity of Pittsburgh E. Dove as Brancu 


The Texas Rangers: A Century of Frontier Defense. By Walter Prescott 
Webb. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1935. xvi+-583 pp. 
Bibliography and illustrations. $5.00.) 

Students of southwestern history have eagerly awaited the appearance 
of this volume to which the author has given years of painstaking re- 
search. The result, however, abundantly justifies both the labors of the 
writer and the patience of his would be readers. The book is far more 
than a history of the Texas rangers and even goes far beyond the scope 
of the sub-title, A Century of Frontier Defense. Largely speaking, it is 
the history of much of the southwestern frontier for a hundred years 
in which details are given with respect to many things other than the 
activities of the Texas rangers. In fact in four or five of the twenty-three 
chapters the rangers play a comparatively minor part. 

The reader who expects to find a continuous unified narrative history 
of the Texas rangers and their work will not have his expectations real- 
ized. Apparently it is not possible to find a central thread or theme about 
which the work of this remarkable body of state citizen-soldiery groups 
itself unless the disturbed condition of the region under consideration 
might be said to constitute such a theme. As a result, much of the vol- 
ume is given over to a series of brief narratives, or episodes, arrang 
in chronological order which served to give a picture of the rangers’ life 
and work and some insight into the character of the men themselves 
This seeming lack of unity is due to the nature of the subjeet and 3s 
not in any sense the fault of the author. Despite the fact that the book 
has plenty of action, together with much blood and powder smoke ani 
stirring adventure which can hardly fail to hold the reader’s interest 
to the end, it shows every evidence of patient research and careful work- 
manship. It has been written almost entirely from original source ma- 
terials, much of which have apparently never been used before to any 
great extent. The correspondence which includes letters of Robert F. 
Lee, A. M. Lea, Samuel Houston, and Ben McCulloch relative to Hous 


re( 
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ton’s scheme for the conquest of Mexico seems a particularly significant 
group of letters that had hitherto escaped the attention of historical 
writers. 

Like a true son of the southwestern frontier, the author shows secant 
confidence in the people dwelling along the right bank of the Rio Grande 
and rather less than that in the good faith of their border officials. 
Toward the Indians he shows a somewhat more sympathetic attitude 
than might be expected, though his statement on page 54: ‘‘It is ex- 


tremely doubtful if history will justify the measures adopted by the 
Texans against the Cherokee Indians’’ will seem a bit naive to those 
readers who know well the Cherokee version of the story of their expul- 


sion from Texas. Also the clash between Ranger Captain Arrington and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Davidson of the United States Army which occurred 
in the Texas Panhandle in June, 1879 (pages 413-14) assumes a some- 
what different aspect when it is remembered that the Indians wnder dis- 
eussion had come to the Plains with the consent of their agent to hunt 
buffalo to feed their starving women and children. While some hunting 
parties were undoubtedly committing depredations upon the whites, it 
seems certain that many were only peaceful hunters. Under such eir- 
cumstanees Captain Arrington’s declaration that he would kill any In- 
dians he found if they were armed seems to lack justification since 
naturally all hunting parties, no matter how peacefully disposed, would 
have guns with which to kill buffalo. 

The book is beautifully printed and bound and has more than seventy- 
five illustrations. Some of these are made from photographs, but the ma- 
jority are very attractive drawings by Lonnie Rees. These illustrations 
add much to the interest and value of the work. 

The volume has a good bibliography and index and seems remarkably 
free from typographical errors. One or two minor inconsistencies in 
spelling may be noted. The name of the Texas Cherokee chief is given 
as Colonel ‘‘Bowl’’ on page 7 and as ‘‘Bowles’’ on pages 53-59. As a 
matter of fact, he was known among his own people as ‘‘the Bowl.”’ This 
is such a minor error, however, as scarcely to deserve attention. The book 
is a real contribution to the historical literature of the Southwest and 
will receive a warm welcome from those interested in the history and 
development of that region. 


University of Oklahoma Epwarp Everett DALE 


Grand Prairie. By James K. Greer. (Dallas: Tardy Publishing Com- 
pany, 1935. viili+284 pp. Illustrations and maps. ) 

In the volume which lies before the reviewer is told the story of “‘some 

of the economic and social conditions and movements of the Grand 
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Prairie region of Texas between 1850 and 1890.’’ The Grand Prairie 
region is pictured by word and graph in the preface and on map facing 
page 8, respectively, and includes an irregular territory from the Red 
River on the north to Williamson County on the south. The 97th and 
99th parallels of longitude form, roughly speaking, its eastern and west- 


ern boundaries. Ft. Worth is the only important city in the region, bu; 
Waco and Dallas lie just off. its eastern boundary. The region passed 
through the frontier stage between 1850 and 1890 and emerged into an 
era of a more settled condition..The author claims that his chapters, 
which ‘‘constitute more or less isolated descriptive studies,’’ are bound 
together by this geographic unity. 

Professor Greer has used the first person in telling his very pleasing 


and informative story which, he confesses, ‘‘represents chiefly the au- 
thor’s search of the sources combined with his long years’ observation 
of the area treated.’’ The narrator ‘‘I,’’ whom Professor Greer calls 4 
“*typical son of the less poverty ridden frontiersman,’’ speaks from time 
to time in the language of a trained historian and teacher of history ; but 
the reviewer does not quarrel with him for that, for he believes the story 
is much better as a result of it. 

Ten chapters constitute the story, the most interesting being the third 
on social conditions in the fifties and the ninth on political conscious. 
ness, with the last on the passing of an era coming next. The reviewer 
wishes to say, however, that all of the story proved interesting and that 
the author’s hope expressed in the preface was not in vain. 

Professor Greer’s training in historical research and writing has 
caused him to document his story, but his footnotes and references are 
all placed in the back of the book, thus adding just a bit to a student's 
work who is interested in knowing what they are. The omission of the 
footnotes, to be sure, assures an ‘‘uninterrupted flow’’ of the story, but 
the greatest value of the book will, after all, be the service which it will 
render to the student of Texas history. The book deserves a place in the 
private and public libraries of that state and will be sought after in 
other states. 


University of Texas R. L. Breseie 


Woodrow Wilson, Life and Letters: Neutrality, 1914-1915. Vol. V. By 
Ray Stannard Baker. (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran & 
Company, 1935. xii+409 pp. Index, notes, and illustrations. ) 

The fifth volume in Mr. Baker’s comprehensive biography of Woodrow 
Wilson is almost exclusively devoted to the failing struggle to maintain 
the neutrality of the United States. One chapter only, the second, is the 
record on the Home Front (the campaign of 1914, the President and 
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economic leadership, the struggle for ships and the President’s personal 


ife). It seems a meagre allotment of space for some important phases 
of the President’s work and policies, particularly in Mexico and the 
Caribbean, unless compensated for in a later volume. The sub-title, 
‘Neutrality,’’ does not over-emphasize the contents of the volume. 

From the outset the author takes issue with Professor Seymour's ap- 
praisal of the diplomatic achievements of Colonel House. The view of 
Lansing, Tumulty, and Professor Seymour that Wilson really sympa 
thized with the Allies from the beginning is challenged and the date 
Wilson ceased to be neutral in thought is fixed for about May 1, 1915, just 
before the sinking of the ‘‘ Lusitania.’’ Mr. Baker bases his conclusion on 
‘constant and intimate intercourse with Mr. Wilson’’ rather 
than on documentary evidence. Where intimates cannot agree what shall 


his own 
the historians conelude? It seems that Wilson gave little attention to 
foreign matters in 1914, leaving the legal issues that the war in Europe 
produced to the Department of State. It becomes evident from the study 
of President Wilson’s papers that when he announced in February, 1915, 
that Germany would be held to a strict accountability for the acts of its 
submarines the die was cast. The United States was on the road to war. 
Economie forees would time the advance, and Germany call the hour. 
It is important to observe that this position was taken before the ‘‘ war 
boom’’ from trade with the Allies and before the first Allied publie loan 
in the United States. The secretary of the treasury, Mr. MeAdoo, acting 
for the cotton growers of the South, more than the bankers or the muni- 
tion makers, was instrumental in reversing the early rule of the adminis- 
tration against belligerent loans in the United States. ‘‘To maintain our 
prosperity,’’ wrote McAdoo, ‘‘we must finance it.’’ Mr. Baker’s most 
careful analysis of the economic forces with which Wilson grappled 
should be wholesome reading for those who think the maintenance of 
neutrality a simple matter. Mr. Baker reaches three important conclu- 
sions as a result of his long studies: (1) That the old view still holds 
that the President led the country into war because of the submarine 
and not to save the investments of American bankers on the Allied side. 
2) That the country could not maintain a policy of strict neutrality if 
it would beeause it was unprepared for the self-discipline and the eco- 
nomie losses resulting from embargoes and other restrictions. (3) That 
‘“‘we are still involved (1935) in world economic and financial relation- 
ships which make political isolation an unreal concept, and which will 
prevent the United States from keeping out of any important conflict 
of the future.’’ The author expresses sympathy with Bryan’s appeal to 
the President in September, 1914, to propose to the warring world the 
basis of a just peace and to meet together and exchange views. He blames 
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Colonel House for diverting Wilson, only in the end to add that ‘‘ prob. 
ably everything would have failed’’ ‘‘but not everything was tried.” 
Mr. Baker has embodied in his text extensive quotations from the Wij. 
son papers, and spread out the evidence for all who will to read. It is 
Wilson’s case for a sincere effort to avoid war, as he would doubtless 
have liked to have it stated, but in no sense an uncritical treatment of 
the President’s record. It must be evident that Mr. Baker has more than 
justified the expectations of historians. A royal battle among historians 
may now be expected over the part of the secondary characters in the 
period of American ‘‘Neutrality,’’ but President Wilson has been made 
to speak in no uncertain language. 


Western Reserve University ELBert J. BENTON 


War Memoirs of Robert Lansing, Secretary of State. (Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1935. 383 pp. Frontispiece.) 

These Memoirs are important as a revelation of the attitude of Robert 
Lansing towards the German government during the years from 1914 
to 1917. From the very outbreak of the World War his sympathies in- 
clined towards the side of the Allied governments, and even before he 
became secretary of state he was in favor of American participation in 
the struggle against ‘‘German autocracy.’’ It seemed to him that ‘‘any- 
one who had followed the course of events since August, 1914 . . 
could have little doubt as to the part the United States would ultimately 
be compelled to take in the struggle for world supremacy.”’ 

Shortly after he became secretary of state in June, 1915, Lansing com- 
mitted to the secrecy of a private memorandum his expectation that the 
United States would inevitably be drawn into the struggle against Ger- 
many. To him it was apparent that ‘‘Germany must not be permitted to 
win this war or break even... . American public opinion must be pre- 
pared for the time . . . when we will have to east aside our neutrality 
and become one of the champions of democracy.’’ 

In the diplomatic correspondence which he conducted with the Ger- 
man government after the sinking of the ‘‘Lusitania’’ he found it very 
difficult to write in a ‘‘dispassionate’’ manner. His warm sympathy for 
the Allied governments and his ‘‘steadfast conviction that their cause 
was in truth the cause of all liberty-loving peoples throughout the 
world,’’ made his nature ‘‘revolt’’ at ‘‘courteous phrases.’’ While he 
was successful in excluding from his official correspondence the bitter 
tone of his personal feelings, one now finds in his Memoirs frequent ret- 
erences to the ‘‘inhumanity of the Germans,’’ and sharp criticisms of 
their ‘‘erass stupidity.’’ 

As might well be expected, the villian of his story is Count Bernstor?f, 
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the German ambassador, whom he ‘‘never trusted.’’ The only dramatie 
portion of the Memoirs is that which deals with a wicked plot of Berns- 


torft to lead the very suspicious secretary of state into a compromising 


situation which would force his resignation. Happily for Lansing the 

lot was foiled through the vigilance of the American secret service 
which had the foresight to tap the telephone wires of the German em- 
bassy early in 1915, and thereafter turn in daily reports to the secre- 
tary of state. 

This denunciation of Count Bernstorff is in strange contrast with the 
personal and unpublished letter that Secretary Lansing sent to him on 
February 13, 1917, on the eve of his departure for Germany. This letter 
ended on the following friendly note: ‘‘I feel that at this time I ought to 
express to you my appreciation of the courtesy and friendly spirit which 
you have so uniformly shown in all our personal intercourse.’’ 

In his chapters dealing with British violations of American neutral 
rights, Mr. Lansing is frank in his admission that the strong notes sent 
to number 10 Downing Street were only a sop to appease an aroused 
American publie opinion. There was always in his mind the ‘‘ conviction 
that we would ultimately become an ally of Great Britain and it would 
not do, therefore, to let our controversies reach a point where diplomatic 
correspondence gave place to action.’’ 

As one rises from the reading of this interesting volume it is difficult 
to eseape the feeling that Secretary Lansing not only became an adept 
in the art of ‘‘camouflage’’ early in 1915, but that he gave it a new turn 
by using it to delude his own countrymen into the false belief that he 
was insistent upon the protection of all American rights. 


American University CHARLES C, TANSILL 


M — Day: The First Day of War. By Rose M. Stein. (New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company, 1936. xvi+-398 pp. Appendix and bib- 
liography. $2.50.) 

A book such as this one — containing challenging conclusions and 
sweeping statements pertaining to the causes of the Great War and 
America’s part in it both before and after April, 1917 — is bound to 
draw the fire of historians. But the author’s courageous attempt to set 
forth the truth in a world maddened by propaganda as vicious as that of 
the war years ought to win their admiration. Although the author over- 
simplifies the problems that confronted the Wilson administration, fails 
to take into aecount all of the factors that held nations and governments 
as in a vise, and falls short of doing justice to Wilson’s herculean efforts 


to avoid leading ‘‘this great peaceful people into war,’’ she succeeds in 


probing the ‘‘military mind,’’ in exposing the cheapness with which 
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human life was held, and in explaining the subtle play of propaganda 
which stage by stage lured the country into ‘‘the most terrible and dis. 
astrous of all wars.’’ She rejects the view that the sinking of the ‘‘ Lusi. 
tania’’ and the alleged German atrocities brought America into the war: 
the real reason was to save American bankers. She also concludes that 
a large measure of guilt for continuing the war beyond 1917 must be 
charged to the United States. In the light of criticisms directed against 
Wilson for negotiating with Germany and the demand that the armies 
march on Berlin, this seems to be an extreme statement. 

The author’s conclusions appear to have been unduly influenced by 
the revelations made publie by the Senate Munitions Committee and by 
the Memoirs of Robert Lansing. These publications have their value: 
but it must be recognized that there is abundant documentary evidence 
and a host of living witnesses to substantiate it, that Wilson from firs 
to last hoped and sought to avert the decision that was finally forced 
upon him, 

The author skilfully explains how the original purpose of the United 
States to confine its efforts to assist the Allies by furnishing material 
aid was modified by ‘‘blooding’’ the people with propaganda and how 
the strategy of the war department and the allied governments made 
Americans war conscious. 

The concluding hundred pages of the book are given to a considera- 
tion of the aftermath of war, the feverish preparation for the next war, 
and the liquidating of hatreds and rivalries. 


University of Minnesota GEORGE STEPHENSON 


Peace or War: The American Struggle, 1636-1936. By Merle Curti. (New 
York: W. W. Norton and Company, 1936. viii+374 pp. Notes 
$3.00.) 

In this volume Professor Curti summarizes the material which has 
appeared in his previous writings and those of other students who have 
been interested in the American peace movement. In addition, the au- 
thor has utilized certain primary sources which have not been examined 
by other scholars. Further investigation and a more exhaustive use of 
the sources cited would have enriched this study without detracting 
from its.evident merits. Nor does this work labor the reader with deta! 
Splendid sketches are given, however, of certain incidents and individ- 
uals as, for example, the untiring efforts of Elihu Burritt and Alfred 
Love. Professor Curti frankly admits that he is only interested in the 
substance of what happened and in interpreting the peace crusade ‘‘in 
the light of his own day.’’ 

After an introductory chapter, which relates to the origins and ear|y 
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vrowth of the peace movement, the author outlines the trials, tribula- 
ms, and successes which attend the movement down to the present. By 
the opening of the twentieth century American opinion had become 
rather friendly toward peace. Liberals, men of wealth, leaders in the 
church, press, labor, and schools, and even politicians paid homage to the 
ause of peace. A united people, so it seemed, contested war and were 
iermined to rid America and the world of this costly seourge. And 
then came the World War and the dreadful aftermath. In seeking to ex 
iin the failure of the peace advocates in preventing this contest and 
the present prospect of another conflagration, Professor Curti lists the 
following factors: (1) peace societies have been weakened by internal 
conflicts and by duplication of effort; (2) they have not realized how 
the glamour and lure of war attracts the masses; and (3) ‘* peacemakers 
have not adequately fought the economie forces that make for war.”’ 


War, the author believes, can only be eliminated by the adoption of pa 


cific means for ‘‘securing a greater degree of justice in all categories of 
human relations — racial, national and economic.’’ A private capital- 
istic system, which produces goods and services for profit and not for use, 
blocks the efforts of the peace crusader. 

The volume constitutes a valuable contribution to the cause of peace 
The author presents his material in a challenging manner. His style is 
attractive and graceful. The average reader, moreover — and it is to the 
average American that the author addresses himself — will welcome 
the absence of footnotes and citations. These are placed in the last forty- 
five pages of the book in a manner, however, which is somewhat painful 
to the scholar. There is a workable index. 

Syracuse University W. F. Garin 
Dwight Morrow: A Biography. By Harold Nicolson. (New York: Har 

court Brace and Company, 1935, xvi+-409 pp. Illustrations, $3.75.) 

It is inevitable that an official biography of a publie character, written 
but four years after the death of the individual, should present self-evi 
dent difficulties to a conscientious and competent scholar. These normal 
problems are immeasurably increased when, as in the case here, the au- 
thor is a foreigner who might not be expected to be intimately familiar 
with the American scene nor wholly conversant with American thought 
and tradition. 

Mr. Nicolson is entirely conscientious and thoroughly competent, and 
has done his diffieult task surpassingly well. He has maintained an in- 
dependence and sound judgment, a sense of proportion, usually lack- 
ing in a work of this sort. In his ease the family choice was an excellent 
one. A biographer of real distinction, the son of a diplomatist, himself 
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for twenty years in the British diplomatic service, a clear and gracefy 
writer, he proved admirably qualified for the task. If, at times, his ad. 
miration for his subject leads him to adopt a tone of eulogy, nevertheless 
the reader feels that it is based on honest and sincere enthusiasm grow. 
ing out of the character, the ability, and the charm of the man whose 
career he has so closely studied. Furthermore it is almost inevitable that 
an Englishman should approve highly of a man with pronounced ad- 
miration for the British parliamentary system, for the wisdom of the 
English investor, who could write the British sentiment that ‘‘a rich 
man’s duty is to the state,’’ and who was also a member of a firm that 
in the words of Thomas Lamont ‘‘had never for one moment been neutri 
from the very start of the World War.”’ 

The least successful part of the book is that dealing with Morrow’s 
activities as a member of the firm of J. P. Morgan and Co., perhaps be- 
cause that phase of his career had little appeal for the author. The mos 
successful and valuable portions of the work deal with Morrow’s activi. 
ties on the Allied Transport Council, with his work in Cuba, on the Air. 
eraft Board, his invaluable services at the London Naval Council of 
1930, and especially with his mission to Mexico. The balanced and impar. 
tial description of Morrow’s policy of ‘‘creative benignity’’ is admirably 
and carefully done. While giving full credit for what he actually accom- 
plished in Mexico, Mr. Nicolson corrects much of the contemporary 
adulation hailing a diplomatic triumph of entire and permanent success. 
Morrow’s real contribution was not so much his qualified solution of the 
Church controversy, nor his handling of the claims, land and oil, prob- 
lems as these were but the introduction of a new spirit in American di- 
plomacy toward Mexico through the potent power of his personality. Thy 
amazing charm that won the confidence of President Calles and the affee- 
tion of the Mexican people, the charm that was Morrow’s greatest asset 
is portrayed throughout the work with sympathetic skill. 

That Dwight Morrow was an ‘‘advanced Liberal’’ and ‘‘an ardent 
democrat’’ may well be questioned. He himself recognized that his po 
litical philosophy was more nearly Hamiltonian than Jeffersonian, and 
described his own views as those of ‘‘a conservative who really wanted 
progress.’’ If the two party system is to mean anything this country 
needs more conservatives with the practical idealism, the high sense o! 
duty, and public responsibility that were among his chief characteristics 
In Dwight Morrow’s premature death at the age of fifty-six the Repub- 
lican party lost its potentially greatest asset. 

The footnote vitae with which the book is liberally supplied are to 4 
considerable extent a work of superorogation, the analytical chapter 
headings give a heavy effect, and in the list of dates in Mexican history 
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p. 301), there is one error and one statement subject to misinterpreta- 
tion. In a work that has so captivatingly portrayed the life of an eminent 
American it is occasionally a shock to meet certain word usages that 


remind the reader that the author is an Englishman. 


New York University JouN Musser 
American Diplomatic and Conswar Practice. By Graham H. Stuart 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1936. xii+560 pp. 
Bibliography and appendices, $5.00.) 
Professor Stuart’s work is a useful hand-book in the field with which 
it deals. Indeed, it is, in its scope, the best of its kind 


Beginning with 
a general survey of the growth of diplomatic and consular practise, it 


passes to a brief chapter on the control of foreign relations in the United 
States, and then to a careful analysis of the development and organiza- 
tion of the Department of State, which takes up almost a third of the 
volume. In the nature of the case, this does not make exciting reading, 
but it is rendered more sprightly by frequent reference to individual 
personalities, and is an exceedingly useful treatment of the theme. There 
follow chapters on the development of the American consular and dip- 
lomatie service, and on the functions and privileges of diplomatie and 
consular officers, with numerous historical incidents to illustrate the 
theme. There are also exceedingly useful appendices, a list of secre- 
taries of state, of American diplomatic representatives for countries to 
which ambassadors are now accredited, the text of the Moses-Linthicum 
Act of 1931, a fundamental statute in the organization of this country’s 
foreign service, and some useful examples of documents illustrating 
procedure. 

Though Professor Stuart is naturally concerned with a great mass 
of detail, he is not without a philosophy as to the diplomatie service. He 
believes, as most specialists are likely to do, that not only is the service 
remarkably efficient, but that in the long run its members perform great 
services to the cause of peaceful international relations. There is, in the 
reviewer’s judgment, no greater fallacy than the often-made popular 
assumption that wicked diplomats cause war. Certainly, there is very 
little in the history of the United States to justify this view. 

In his chapter on the control of foreign relations Professor Stuart 
lays himself open to some criticism. It was not Grant who most clearly 
identified the Monroe Doctrine with the idea of an isthmian canal. It is 
doubtful whether nothing more than an unfortunate combination of 
political cireumstances at home and the personal hostility of Weodrow 
Wilson and Henry Cabot Lodge kept the United States out of the League 
of Nations. It is possible to quarrel with the author’s extremely high 
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estimate of Walter Hines Page in the role of ambassador to Great 
$sritain. On the interesting question of presidential agents, it is remark 
able that there is not, in either text or bibliography, any reference to 
Henry M. Wriston’s inclusive work on this subject. On the subject of 
rejection of treaties by the Senate the works of Holt and Dangerfield 
should have been included. But in the main Professor Stuart has pr 
pared an exceedingly useful manual, the most up-to-date and comprehen 
sive treatment of the subject. 


University of Rochester DeXTER PERKINS 


The Heritage of Freedom: The United States and Canada in the Com 
munity of Nations. By James T. Shotwell. (New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons, 1934. xii+136 pp. $1.75.) 

That these lectures given at the University of Toronto in 1934 shou! 
stand in 1936 as a sane and vigorous interpretation of world problems 
from the standpoint of the two great American commonwealths testifies 
to the firmness of the thinking that runs through them. 

Professor Shotwell sees in the Anglo-Saxon tradition, as represented 
in American foreign policy and in the polities of the British Common- 
wealth of nations, a constructive polity applicable to the problem of 
world organization. In the Anglo-Saxon ‘‘heritage of freedom’’ there 
is no idea of the Roman peace ; rather there is a feeling of responsibility 
in the preservation of a legal order. The United States and the British 
Commonwealth have been reluctant to assume the extensive obligations 
of enforcement which have seemed to European countries to be essential 
to a system of security ; but they have not been unwilling to assume ob!) 


gations in matters near to them. Nor have they lost faith in the power 


of public opinion, rather than brute force as the ultimate sanction 
world affairs. Theirs is a system which may avoid the paradox of world 
peace preserved by the prospect of world war. 

There have been tragie errors in the conduct of American foreign 
poliey, but at least America is no longer parochial. The isolation of to 
day is an informed isolation, like that of Washington and Jefferson, not 
an isolation bred of mere ignorance and self-satisfaction. 

Professor Shotwell follows the course of American foreign policy fron 
isolation to the World War, and thence through the effort to establish 1 
the Covenant the Monroe Doctrine principle of territorial guarantee t 
the period of creative experiment and statesmanship that is marked b) 
such milestones as the Draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance, the Geneva 
Protocol, and the Kellogg Pact. 

The lessons of the Ethiopian crisis, which has run its course since this 
book was written, confirm Professor Shotwell’s thesis that there is some 
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thing wrong with the principle of universal sanction, and that the road 
towards a safer international system will lie in the direction of regional 
pacts which will give to the nations of the world varying degrees of 
responsibility for the maintenance of order. 


Western Reserve University Rosert C. BINKLEY 
The Story of Congress, 1789-1955, By Ernest Sutherland Bates. (New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1936. xviii+468 pp. $3.00 

The general reader will find in these pages a vivid and surprisingly 
readable summary of Congress from Washington to Franklin Roosevelt. 
A vast number of laws and incidents are mentioned, but the author’s 
combination of pithy phrasing with broad generalization saves the nar- 
rative from dullness and gives it literary distinction. Yet the book has 
unfortunate defects which are partly inherent in its main design and 
partly the result of popular, superficial writing. 

The design of the volume is that of a running chronological summary 
by congresses arranged under presidential administrations and further 
grouped in chapters with such stereotyped titles as ‘‘ Jacksonian Demoe- 
racy,’’ ‘‘Compromise with Slavocracy,’’ ete. The author has no anno 
tations, and, what is more to the point, has obviously not held himself 
to the rigorous demands of accuracy and of verification. In adopting 
short cuts and avoiding ‘‘ gargantuan scholarship’’ (p. vii) he contents 
himself with an account whose undoubted attractiveness in popular ap- 
peal is marred by misleading passages and numerous errors. ‘‘ Court 
martial’’ (p. 224) should read ‘‘military commission’’; ‘‘ Republican 
delegates’’ (p. 276) should read ‘* Hayes electors’’; Grant’s popular 
and electoral majorities in 1868 are badly mistated (p. 248) ; and so on 
throughout the book. The author is in error in stating that war was de- 
clared against Austria-Hungary on April 7, 1917 (p. 374); that ‘‘am- 
nesty’’ to “‘insurgent states’’ was proclaimed in 1863 (p. 226); that 
Ashley’s impeachment resolution was ‘‘merely referred’’ to the judi- 
clary committee in 1867 (p. 238); that the trial of Andrew Jchnson 
terminated on May 16, 1868 (p. 243); and that ‘‘all’’ of Harding’s 
papers were destroyed by Mrs. Harding (p. 398). A great mass of 
Harding papers has, in fact, been preserved. At other points the author’s 
insufficient understanding of history is evident in his stereotyped treat 
ment of Buchanan, his statement that ‘‘they’’ (Franklin Roosevelt and 
the Seventy-Fourth Congress) ‘‘would trust to the ... bonus... to 
Secure . . . votes’’ (p. 438), his marked sarcasm toward Wilson, his 
overlooking of essential facts concerning support for the World Court 
in House and Senate, his reference to the ‘‘absurdity’’ of Andrew John- 
son’s position in 1865 (p. 232) and the ‘‘flimsier reasons’’ for his veto 
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of the civil rights bill (233), and his allusion to the election of 1918 sg 
as to make it appear more decisive as an anti-Wilson verdict than in 


fact it was (381). Furthermore, the book is inadequate as a treatment 
of the workings of Congress: it does not present such matters as cloture. 


filibustering, investigational activities, punishment for contempt of 


Ul 
House or Senate, non-party voting, denial of seats, expulsion of mem 
bers, electoral contests, blocs, pressure politics, committee action, cau- 
cuses, control of the legislative calendar, and the like. Doubtful points 
are not cleared up; difficult questions are avoided; familiar generaliza 
tions are uncritically restated. Assuredly one does not find here, as ad- 
vertised on the jacket, a ‘‘ microscope on the inner mechanisms of legis. 
lative procedure.’’ 


University of Illinois J. G. Ranpaui 


Borah of Idaho. By Claudius O. Johnson. (New York: Longman’s, 
Green and Company, 1936. x+511 pp. Illustrations. $3.00.) 

It is unfortunate that Johnson’s Borah was published while the Sena- 
tor was an active candidate for the Republican presidential nomination ; 
for it is apt to be classified with those popular works of fiction called eam- 
paign biographies. Instead it is a substantial historical work, based up- 
on sound research, and written with critical discrimination. The only 
flavor of the 1936 campaign that creeps in is a tendency to quote fre- 
quently from Borah’s old correspondence with other candidates, and 
a slight tendeney to defend the Senator against the charge that he does 
not ‘‘follow through’’ the causes that he champions. 

For sources, Professor Johnson has had much more substantial col 
lection than is usually available for the biography of a living statesman. 
He has had unrestricted access to Senator Borah’s correspondence, and 
to certain records of conversations dictated by the Senator soon after 
they took place. These are not overworked, however, and the book rests 
upon a solid foundation built from the public documents and news 
papers. The author has for the most part let this record speak for itself, 
but in connection with the more important matters he has added what 
the reader needs for a critical evaluation — the argument left out, the 
factors that the Senator chose to ignore, and the inconsistencies involved 

The narrative is packed with information, but the author’s fondness 
for pointing out the amusing aspects of situations and his inclination 
toward humorous expression make the book pleasurable reading. His- 
torians will find the account of the fight against the League of Nations 
most valuable, although the chapter on Borah and Hoover will be 4 
good second. It is, however, as a revealing picture of one of the most 
individualistic of statesmen that the book gains its greatest importance 
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In most respects Borah comes out a much more understandable person- 
ality, but the essential enigma that is presented by his many inconsisten- 
cies is only deepened by their detailed specification. 


University of Missouri Evmer Euuis 


BOOK NOTES 


America Goes to Press: The News of Yesterday. By Laurence Greene. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1936, xii+375 pp. $2.75. 
This well-chosen collection of newspaper accounts of events from the 
Boston Tea Party to the crime at Sarajevo should prove a valuable 
source book to the high school and college teacher of American history 
While the editor strains a point to give headings to his chapters in terms 
of the several editions of a metropolitan daily and thereby reflects the 
journalistic penchant for sensationalism in the news, the contemporary 
comments upon significant events in American history should help to 
enliven the routine treatment of the average textbook. Contrasting edi- 
torials upon the retirement of Washington and upon his death two and 
a half years later, upon the work of Susan B. Anthony in its several 
stages, and upon other great historical figures reflect the changing cur 
rents of public opinion and the final judgment of history upon contro- 
versial topics. Lafayette, Aaron Burr, Jenny Lind, John Brown, Jesse 
James, Carrie Nation, and others stalk across the stage under journal- 

f 
history. The editor of this collection has shown considerable skill in the 
assembling of his materials. 


istie illumination and become more than mere names on the pages of 


Western Reserve University ArtTHuR C. CoLe 


History of California from 1542. By A. A. Gray. (Boston: D. C. Heath 
and Company, 1934. xiii+655 pp. Illustrations, maps and graphs, ap- 
pendices, and pronouncing vocabulary. $2.00.) This should prove an 
excellent text for use in secondary schools. The material is well organized 
and in the main properly proportioned. The style, though not of marked 
excellence, is nevertheless readable and not too involved for students of 
high school age. Good use has been made of standard authorities in the 
preparation of a history that is both inclusive and substantial. For this 
the author is especially to be commended. 

The volume is divided into 37 chapters. Thirteen of these deal with 
the period before the American conquest, fifteen with the developments 
between 1846 and 1879, and the remainder with the last half century of 
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statehood. The economic development of the state during this last sig. 
nificant period is described in a somewhat superficial fashion; but the 
political characteristics, especially the origin and growth of the pr 
gressive movement, are handled much more satisfactorily. 

The volume is lacking in footnotes and contains no systematic bibliog. 
raphy. Each chapter, however, offers a fairly good list of ‘‘ References 
for Additional Study,’’ together with a number of questions and ‘‘ Sy 
cial Exercises for Group Study.’’ The illustrations are numerous and 
on the whole well selected. There are also fifteen maps and graphs | 
varying degrees of value. A brief appendix containing some items o{ 
minor interest, the sources of which are not revealed, an adequate index, 
and a pronouncing vocabulary are also included. 

It is to be regretted that the author, by implication at least, revives 
the long-since discredited idea that Polk sought California for the ex- 
tension of slavery (p. 225). In the light of actual occurrences and Polk’s 
own statements it is also difficult to understand how the methods to 
secure California employed by that very determined disciple of Andrew 
Jackson can be looked upon as so wholly blameless and above reproach 
It is unfortunate, too, that the author’s phraseology in certain instances 
so closely parallels the phraseology of those who preceded him. But it 
is a good book and one that should find wide and acceptable use in thi 
schools of California. 


Occidental College R. G. CLELAND 


General Benjamin Franklin: The Military Career of a Philosopher 
By J. Bennett Nolan. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1936. vili+101 pp. Bibliography and illustrations. $1.50.) Following 
Braddock’s defeat and the ensuing attacks on the Pennsylvania frontier 
Franklin between December 18, 1755 and February 4, 1756 participated 
in an expedition which strengthened the interior defenses of the province. 
His work consisted of organizing the German settlers at the junction of 
the Lehigh and Delaware rivers and then of constructing Fort Allen on 
the Lehigh to command the Lehigh Gap — the only northern approach 
to Philadelphia between the Delaware and the Schuylkill. This lone mili- 
tary exploit of the philosopher who believed that there ‘‘never was a 
good war or a bad peace”’ is told in a detailed but lively and interesting 
manner by Mr. Nolan; anecdotes, characterizations of such provincial 
leaders as Allen, Weiser, Hamilton, Peters, Norris, Lloyd, and Morris 
deseriptions of the country which Franklin traversed and sketches of 
settlers and Indians — all of these features of this compact, lucid, and 
informed narrative help to recreate the atmosphere and events of that 
critical time. Unfortunately the author has not explained the underlying 
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interest or the causes of the antagonisms which separated the proprie- 
tary party, the anti-proprietary forces in control of the assembly, and 
the western settlers. Although Mr. Nolan’s treatment of Franklin is 
generally eulogistic, one discordant note is sounded in a quotation from 
‘‘honest Christopher Sauer,’’ the ‘‘real champion of the Germans in 
Pennsylvania’’ 

‘‘Coneerning Benjamin Franklin, James Hamilton, Richard Peters 
and William Allen, I know that they care very little ... for the eulti- 
vation of the minds of the Germans except that they should form the 
military and defend their properties.”’ 


University of Wisconsin Curtis NETTELS 


Fredericksburg and the Cavalher Country: America’s Most Histori: 
Section, Its Homes, Its People and Romances. By John T. Goolrick. 
(Richmond: Garrett and Massie, 1955. x+92 pp. Illustrations. $1.00.) 
This modest little volume is a history of Fredericksburg, Virginia, and 
surrounding country presented largely through sketches of its sites of 
historic interest and its beautiful old homes. Into 92 pages the author 
has crammed information about the people, their homes, and their ro- 
mances, in what was America’s most historic section. It should serve 
admirably as a guidebook for one interested in a brief outlined story of 
Fredericksburg and the environing country. 

Northumberland was the first name of this territory which Bishop 
Meade in later years called, ‘‘The Athens of America.’’ No similar area 
anywhere has produced as many great men in so short a time, and the 
Cavalier country is filled with memories of them. This book tells of the 
main events of their lives and of this section in general which is 
probably more intimately connected than any other with events from 
colonial days to the Civil War. 

Maps of Fredericksburg and the near-by battlefields serve as end 
papers and the book, quite readable, is well illustrated with photographs. 
It is worth a glance from one interested in colonial and nineteenth ecen- 
ury history and ancestry. In the sketches of old homes one catches 
glimpses of old-fashioned gardens, of box-bordered walks and of the 
people who walked in them. One may see in miniature something of the 
Cavaliers who, after the fall of Charles I, settled in northern Virginia 
between the Potomac and the Rappahannock rivers. Who with pioneer 
courage and later with the aid of Charles II and the returns from their 
plantations built the finest culture of the Colonial period. The author is 
concerned with these transplanted followers of the Royalist cause and 
their descendants: their manors, their libraries, and other interests. 

The present work is not free from errors, yet these are of small mo- 
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ment — largely typographical — and in general it is a worthy compan- 
ion to the author’s Old Homes and History Around Fredericksburg 
(1929). Footnotes and bibliography will be missed by the eritical read- 
er. The book is interesting. But it is by no means a definitive study of 
this historic section, nor does it pretend to be. Tourists will find it val- 
uable even though it has too little meat to be of any great value to the 
historian. 


University of Virginia A. A. Rogers 


Lexington in Old Virgina. By Henry Boley. (Richmond: Garrett and 
Massie, 1936. xiv+235 pp. Illustrations. $3.00.) The volume under re- 
view is a popularly written narrative of Lexington in Virginia. Neither 
author nor publisher claim it to be a scholarly presentation, yet it de- 
serves a place with other local histories and sketches in the private and 
public libraries. 


In general, the present work is typical of sketches of towns by native 
sons. This much one should know: the author is a native and lifelong 
resident of Lexington, and his book of 235 pages glorifies the men and 
women who played a part in the life of this little college town. In par- 
ticular, the author has sueceeded in revivifying, in the material pre- 
sented, something of the spirit of the Old South while relating interes 
ing happenings and customs of Lexington which distinguished it from 


other towns. From beginning to end a classical touch is evidenced. The 
author recites his admiration for Lexington and in the preface tells of 
his desire to write of ‘‘interesting bits’’ about the old town. He records 
that ‘‘one Sunday afternoon, last spring, while sitting all alone in the 
sunroom, listening to the immortal Ninth Symphony of Beethoven, as 
the sun was setting in all its majesty behind Brushy Hills, the thought 
came to me.”’ And the sketches that followed exemplify local color at 
its best: valuable stories and anecdotes gathered from many sources; 
some from written records, others picked up at random from older resi- 
dents. 

Well acquainted with his subject, the author has not failed to place 
emphasis upon the four pillars which, more than any others, support 
the structure of Lexington: ‘‘Stonewall’’ Jackson, and the V. M. I; 
R. E. Lee, and W. and L. Throughout the volume, aside from the chap- 
ters devoted to them, he has kept in mind constantly the influence of 
the Virginia Military Institute and Washington and Lee University, 
and the connection of Jackson and Lee with Lexington. Other chapters 
of interest are on: Taverns and Liquors, Goshen Pass, Old Stories and 
Quaint Advertisements, Newspapers and Travel, Biographie Sketches, 
and Lexington Today. Another noteworthy part of the narrative is the 
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sketch of the first settlers in Lexington and the valley: Lrish-Scots 
mostly who were known as the Scotch-Irish. The author traces the his 
tory of Rockbridge County and of the upper section of the valley of 
Virginia and shows the influence of these hardy pioneers on the cultural, 
social, and religious life of Lexington. 

While the volume under consideration will not be of great value to the 
historian, the general reader interested in the little Athens of the Old 
South will find it of more than passing interest. For in thirty-seven 
chapters the author has portrayed successfully the scene which Professor 
Farnum said would attract the whole continent if it were in the middle 
of Europe. Forty-eight illustrations appear in the volume, which en- 
hance its value to one interested in local history especially as several of 
the illustrations have not appeared previously in works on Lexington 
There is an index, and the absence of footnotes and a bibliography will 
not annoy the general reader. The traveler who has enjoyed the charm 
of Old Lexington will welcome these sketches and the wealth of mem- 
ories they contain. 

Lexington in Old Virginia does not purport to be a history. But the 
sketches contained therein of people, places, and events which have made 
Lexington, from 1730, when the first white settlers came into the great 
Borden Tract, until the present time, are historical. They are based up- 
on facts, are related entertainingly and on the whole revivify old Lex 
ington and its people. In format the book is most attractive, and it is 
dedicated appropriately ‘‘to the gallant men who followed Lee.’’ 


University of Virginia A. A. Rogers 


Historic and Heroic Lynchburg. By Don P. Halsey. (Lynchburg, Vir 
ginia: J. P. Bell Company, Inc., 1935. viii + 166 pp.) Lynchburg’s 
sesqui-centennial this year has prompted Judge Halsey to make public 
—admittedly (p. vi) without desire to rival earlier authorities on the 
city’s history — seventeen of the addresses which he has made since 1907 
in celebration of various patriotic and civic occasions. A speech by Fred 
Harper is a worthwhile inclusion, and no apology need be made for the 
addition as an appendix of three speeches (among them the Centennial 
oration), previously not readily accessible, by Lynchburg’s Demosthenes, 
John W. Daniel. 

The first of the addresses naturally commemorates the Quaker origin 
of the city. In this connection it is of interest to note that the founding 
of lynch law is attributed by Harper (pp. 45-46), Halsey (p. 53), and 
Daniel (p. 148) to Charles Lynch, who employed it against Tories in a 
manner less gross than the term’s modern connotation. 

The most original speech is that at Popular Forest, Thomas Jeffer 
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son’s retreat from the demands of Monticello upon him as host. Ind, 
pendence Day to the contrary notwithstanding, the author ignores the 
Declaration and holds up (pp. 4-14) the Virginia Statute for Religious 
Freedom as ‘‘Jefferson’s Supreme Service.’’ 

Major emphasis lies in the ten chapters (Ii1-XI1) concerning Lynch 
burg’s Confederate officers, chaplain, and hospital-organizer (Mrs. Lucy 
Mina Otey). These portray the South as a land of modern knighthood in 
flower, its heroes as beaux-ideal. Specialists may be interested in an esti- 
mate of the women of the Confederacy (pp. 64-66) and in the military 
innovation of a codperative charge by cavalry and artillery (p. 49) ! 

The remaining selections are miscellaneous. Of them two honor loca! 
and national organizers of the United Daughters of the Confederacy 
(Miss Ruth Hairston Early and Mrs. Mary Virginia Ellet Cabell, re- 
spectively) ; three contribute to the city’s religious history. The index 
of persons is, within its limitations, satisfactory. 

If it be admitted only that historical literature has any niche for loca! 
oratory, then Judge Halsey’s addresses must be accorded a prominent 
but not outstanding place in that relatively small alcove. 


University of Virginia W. Epwin Hemeniy 


Two Hundred Years at Muscle Shoals: Beng an Authentic History 
of Colbert County, 1706-1900, With Special Emphasis on the Stirring 
Events of the Early Times. By Nina Leftwich. (Tuscumbia, Alabama: 
The Author, 1935. x+280 pp. Appendix, bibliography and_illustra- 
tions. $2.50.) The title of this volume belies its contents. It is in no sense 
a history of Muscle Shoals. The reader will look in vain for discussion, 
or even mention, of the persistent attempts of Patrick Henry, William 
Blount, and their associates to establish a colony at the Shoals; or of 
various other land speculations, with their attending politics, which 
centered about the Great Bend of the Tennessee, giving that locality its 
early historical importance. The interesting material which Professor 
Whitaker unearthed on the significance of Muscle Shoals on the Spanish- 
American frontier is likewise overlooked. Indeed, not ten pages are de- 
voted to the first hundred years of the Shoals, the remainder of the book 
being fragments of history and tradition of Colbert County, Alabama 
With its information on 4-H Clubs for Boys and Girls, Kiwanis Luncheon 
Clubs, Mothers’ Clubs, and similar organizations; with its emphasis on 
‘‘Millions of Horsepower,’’ the book smacks strongly of Chamber of 
Commerce advertising. There is nothing in it for the historian, although 
local antiquarians will find it of interest. 


University of Virginia Tuomas PERKINS ABERNETHY 
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The First Hundred Years: A Short History of Cobb County, in Geor- 
yia. By Sarah B. G. Temple. (Atlanta: Walter W. Brown Publishing 
Company, 1935. xvi+901 pp. Bibliography, notes, illustrations, and 
map. $5.00.) This is a county history, written by one who makes no pre- 
tense at being an historian by request of the state legislature and county 
administration. There are three hundred fifty pages of notes, bibliog- 
raphy, lists of Civil War veterans, names taken from the gravestones of 
cemeteries, and names of county officials. There are innumerable pages 
of geneological material seattered through the remainder of the book. 
Much of it consists of an anthology of reminiscenses, diaries, and private 
records. Finally, there is a great deal of history, mostly social, gleaned 
from the newspapers. The author used state documents, the official ree- 
ords of the Rebellion, and a miscellany of pamphlets and monographs; 
leaned heavily upon personal interviews and letters written in answer 
to published questionnaires; and stuck to the task of recording the his- 
tory of a county without venturing to write a history of the United 
States. All of which was as it should have been. 

There is little a reviewer can say about a book of this kind. It should 
be a source of pleasure to the residents of Cobb County. It certainly 
will be a heaven-sent blessing to editors and historians who search in vain 
so frequently for biographical information and local color. The labor of 
compiling the volume must have been tremendous. One wearies of de- 
tail and longs for more readable style at times; only to find frequent 
relief in passages that are full of human interest and literary charm. 
There is much descriptive material on the life of the early settlers, land 
lotteries, the evolution of town government, merchandising, newspapers, 
trials of existence in the midst of invading and defending armies, and 
reconstruction. These are the things one expects to find in a loeal history 
The author might well have placed more emphasis upon them. 


University of Michigan Dwicnt L. Dumonp 


The Architecture of H. H. Richardson and His Times. By Uenry-Rus- 
sell Hitchcock Jr. (New York: The Museum of Modern Art, 1936. xxiv 
+311 pp. Bibliography and illustrations. $6.00.) On the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the death of Richardson it seems to the author that he was 
‘not the first modern architect; he was the last great traditional archi- 
tect; a reformer and not an initiator.’’ To the chaos of Victorian Gothie 
in America Richardson in 1865 brought the benefit of several years’ 
study in the Ecole des Beaux Arts and experience with architects in 


Paris. Analysis of plan requirements in publie buildings, picturesque 


composition of exteriors, and the triumphant use of masonry materials 
were the fruits of his education and his effervescent genius. Among the 
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large number of his executed buildings he felt greatest satisfaction with 
the Allegheny County Buildings at Pittsburgh and the Marshall Field 
Store in Chicago. To this list popular vote would add the Trinity Church 
in Boston, and the Crane Memorial Library at Quincy. 

The author professes to see in some of his residences ‘‘vital mony 
ments of American architecture,’’ and concludes ‘‘it was a far more 
significant thing to have set a sound model for the domestie vernacular 
than for more monumental buildings.’’ Fortunately the illustrations in. 
clude not only the picturesque exteriors but plans of several of these 
‘*sound models,’’ so the reader may judge for himself as to the desira- 
bility of main stair halls equal in area to the parlors, while service 
stairs are so cramped as to require double winders. Was convenience 
considered in the relationship of kitchen and dining-room? How 
furniture arranged in those picturesque turrets whose circular plan 
were too small for rooms and too large for ‘‘nooks’’? If a house is pri 
marily to shelter human beings in safety, convenience, comfort, a) 
beauty, it is hard to follow the author when he says Richardson ‘*‘ gave of 
his best to architectural problems of house design. But he did not ordi 
narily spend much effort on interiors.’’ In this connection to say ‘* Ric! 


Ss 


5 


vl 
ardson was primarily an architect’’ is begging the question, especially 
as he was no more interested in engineering than in interiors. It is this 
conception of architecture which has done most to damn the profession 
in the eyes of the publie. 

Admitting that Richardson’s completed work had many faults, espe- 
cially in the last crowded years, the author attributes most of them to 
his office force. However, as Richardson’s draftsmen in the early days, 
Charles F. McKim and especially Stanford White win the author’s ap- 
preciative comment. It was only after they left Richardson, and eventu 
ally threw off his influence entirely, that their work took on the charac- 
teristics on which their fame is based. The author is pleased that one 
Mr. Wells refused a partnership in this famous firm because he would 
not ‘‘sign his name to so much damned bad work.’’ 

The text is scholarly and well-documented, but the descriptive pas 
sages are unnecessarily long in these days of photography. There are 
many good illustrations, but all are assembled at the end of the book 
and are not arranged in sequence. And where ts ‘‘ Figure 86’’? The proof- 
reader evidently overlooked some errors, but did he, in these days of 
dictatorships, pretend there was political significance on page 231 in the 
phrase ‘‘bossy capitols’’? 


Western Reserve University Francis R. Bacon 
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Advanced Thinking in American Education, 1595-1920. Educational 
Papers, Addresses, Reviews, Documents, Letters, and a Syllabus for a 
Science of Education, By Francis Burke Brandt. (Camden, New Jersey : 
The Haddon Craftsmen, Ine., 1935. x+270 pp. $3.00.) After thirty- 
two years of service in the Philadelphia public schools, the author has 
seen fit to compile into one volume a number of his speeches and writ 
ings. One might assume from the title of the book that the points and 
principles expounded, envisioned, accelerated, or caused certain subse- 
quent educational events. A careful reading, however, fails to reveal 
instances of unique thinking. One is left without any definite feeling of 
cause or effect. The author shows the common, human trait of unad- 
vanced thinking when he persists in championing city normal schools, 
the liberal studies, subject time allotments which ignore individual dif- 
ferences, and the grouping of children into distinct types or categories. 
Qn the whole, the book is a pleasant, reminiscent collection which is 
doubtless personally interesting, but unilluminating and immaterial to 
education in its general aspects. 


Western Reserve University 


I] Remember I Remember: A Book of Recollections. By Cyrenus Cole. 
lowa City, lowa: The State Historical Society of Iowa, 1936. xii+-543 


4“) 


$3.50.) Cyrenus Cole, lowa editor, author, and former Congressman, 


has added another volume to the literature of reminiscence. The book, 


written in an easy manner, possesses the mellowness which sometimes 
comes to a man who has lived a full and useful life. It, of course, is inti- 
mately personal, contains some important information, and reveals the 
author’s political philosophy. It tells the story of his Iowa boyhood on 
the farm in the 1870’s, carries him through the inadequate educational 
system of his times, places him in a Des Moines newspaper office, estab- 
lishes him as a Cedar Rapids editor, and eventually leads him in and out 
of Congress. 

This biography will be of most service to those who wish to under- 
stand Iowa polities, rather than those who desire a view of the national 
scene. The volume also demonstrates the psychology of a conservative 
Republican of the immediate pre-war generation. As such it clearly 
mirrors his reactions, and those of his kind, to present. problems. For 
example, Mr. Cole holds that. Hoover so handled the depression that by 
January, 1931, the nation was ‘‘more than half way back to normal 
conditions.’’ Furthermore, he is aghast at Roosevelt expenditures and 
indicates that the present administration has selected a dubious path to 
salvation. 

When the narrative describes political Washington, it seems less au- 
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thoritative and more impressionistic. But this is only natural as the 
author knew less about national affairs than he did about Iowa politics, 
His descriptions of public characters are sometimes apt and always inter- 
esting. He knew Mark Hanna, for whom he wrote the campaign book of 
1900; he was acquainted with Theodore Roosevelt, and he was on friend 
ly terms with MeKinley and Taft. 

One chapter is devoted to ‘‘An Album of Congressional Portraits’’ 
where are portrayed prominent House leaders, among them ‘* Uncle Joe’ 
Cannon, a ‘‘shrivelled-up man who provoked one to wonder how he had 
ever made so much commotion in the House and throughout the coun- 
try,’’ and Andrew J. Volstead who was ‘‘ quite insignificant and entirely 
unpicturesque.’’ Pen sketches such as these contribute much to the biog- 
raphy. 

Although the author remembers much, he forgets that the scapegoat 
probably did not originate with the Jews, but was a ritualistic part of 
many primitive theologies (p. 74). The roller-skate was not invented 
‘*many years’’ before 1873, but was the work of a New Yorker in 1569 
(p. 80). The Iowa Band did not come out of Yale University ; it origi- 
nated in Andover Theological Seminary (p. 94). 

There are occasions, too, when the author of this pleasant volume exer- 
cises his emotions at the expense of his critical faculties. For example, 
Mr. Cole can not but wish that the lives of Mr. and Mrs. Calvin Coolidge 
‘might be repeated in all the homes of America’’ (p. 478). When the 
biographer was given a skyride by Lindbergh he was not afraid, for 
being ‘‘up in the air with Colonel Lindbergh was to me just the same 
as being up there with God’’ (p. 490). And it is difficult to believe that 
the state of lowa is now ‘‘robed in the apron of a barkeeper’’ (p. 505 

The volume, like all those edited by Dr. Benjamin F. Shambaugh, is 
free from mechanical errors, contains a comprehensive and accurate 
index, and is a beautiful example of book-making. 


Miami University Pump D. Jordan 


Charles Goodmght: Cowman and Plainsman. By J. Evetts Haley. 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1936. xiv+485 pp. Bibliography 
and illustrations. $3.50.) The stormy, aggressive life of ‘‘Colonel’’ 
Charles Goodnight was much in harmony with the period of time in 


which he lived. Practically all of it, except nine years, was spent on the 
turbulent frontiers of Texas, New Mexico, and Colorado — and he lived 
to be ninety-three years old. As a freighter, Texas Ranger, Indian fight 
er, trail blazer, rancher, and stock breeder, he looms large on the frontier 
horizon. If arduous toil and trying, nerve-wracking experiences were 
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shaping factors in the lives of early plainsmen, then certainly he must 
have become a border nobleman. 

After having read J. Evetts Haley’s Charles Goodnight: Cowman and 
Plainsman the reviewer is not surprised that the book is listed among 
the best sellers in this part of the Southwest. From the first of its twenty- 
five chapters to the end it is absorbingly interesting, for it is more than 


the story of a man; it is the cross-section portrayal of a mighty frontier 


drama. Unquestionably it is equal to the YJ7T' Ranch of Texas, also from 
the pen of the same author; and it is like it in pleasing style and sound 
scholarship. Indeed at points the writer approaches considerable bril 
liance in narration (e.g. pp. 34, 171-72, 283, and 464). And although 
he seems to have depended much on the memories of cowmen who yet 
live, he has done no violence to historical method for he has buttressed 
his accounts with adequate early documentary sources. The frontispiece 
map, illustrations, bibliography, and a well balanced index all add ma- 
terially to the value of the book. At present there is available a wealth 
of well written volumes on the American cowboy, but this reviewer pre- 
dicts that among these the future historian will find Charles Goodnight: 
Cowman and Plainsman invaluable. 

Having presented the commendable features of the volume perhaps 
what seem to be a few minor faults should be mentioned. The account 
seems to suffer here and there from a lack of integration —as to its 
treatment of the Goodnight-Loving Trail, as to Goodnight’s experiences 
on his Palo Duro Ranch, and as to the fact that chapters XV and XXIII 
seem to be sandwich chapters, which might have been interwoven with 
the main story. To the average reader, also, it may seem that too little 
consideration was given Mrs. Mary Dyer Goodnight, the first lady in this 
part of the southern plains. Her gentle, refined influence must have tem- 
pered greatly the lives of those with whom she came in contact. Finally, 
readers who live remote from the cow country may find the colloqualism 
of the writer hard to understand, e.g., ‘‘he ‘bellied up to the lick-log’ 
like a man’’ (p. 244) ; ‘‘the ordinary cowboy can’t find his saddle seat 
with a forked stick’’ (p. 314) ; ‘‘to get shed of its attendant troubles’’ 

p. 449), ete. Yet all these — if they are faults — do not materially mar 
the value of the book. 


University of Oklahoma C, C. Rister 


Cowboy Lingo. By Ramon F. Adams (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com 
pany, 1936. x+-257 pp. Illustrations, $2.50. ) 

‘Listen to that steer.’’ 

‘Sounds like an old cow to me.”’ 

Neither of the old waddies said another word before rolling into their 
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bunks at the lone line-camp. By daybreak the next morning the firs 
speaker had his horse saddled and his hot-roll packed on an extra mount 
‘*Riding?’’ queried the other. 

‘Yes. Too much argu-mént.’’ 

The average rider of the lone prairie or of the mesquitales of South. 
west Texas was not loquacious. Nevertheless every time the reviewer read 
Mark Twain’s superlative characterization — in superlatives — of thy 
rich, various, ingenious, and vivid lingo of both mining camp and Mis. 
sissippi River steamboat, he thought of another American occupation 
that seems to have surpassed these in daringness of metaphor and aptness 
of noun coinage — the occupation of the range. In a comfortable-sized 
book, Cowboy Lingo, by Ramon F. Adams has now not only assembled 
hundreds of locutions peculiar to the range country but has classified 
them, explained them, and given some of the principles that govern them 

The publishers sub-title the book ‘‘ All about the Cowboy.’’ It is almos 
that, for the cowboy touched nothing that he did not name. A few of th 
twenty chapter headings will illustrate the manner in which Mr. Adams 
has grouped words and expressions: ‘‘Ropes and Roping,’’ ‘‘ Brands 
and Ear-Marks,’’ ‘* Nicknames,’’ ‘‘The Cowboy Danee,’’ ‘‘ Figures of 
Speech’’ and ‘‘More Figures of Speech,’’ ‘‘Cattle,’’ ‘‘ Horses,’’ ‘‘ The 
Trail.’’ Such a classification may be found in that solid expository work, 
The Cowboy, by Philip Ashton Rollins, which has just been revised and 


reprinted with an index; but Mr. Adams uses the cowboy’s occupation to 
explain language, whereas Mr. Rollins uses language to explain occupa- 
tion. A man bred to the range could find a few slips in some of Mr. 
Adams’ definitions, but as a whole his work is thorough. It is a legitimate 
item in the social history of America as well as a contribution to ‘‘th 
American language.’’ There is poetry in this language too. 


Texas Folk-Lore Society J. FRANK Dosti 


An Appreciation of Will Rogers. By David Randolph Milsten. (San 
Antonio, Texas: The Naylor Company, 1935. xx+258 pp. Illustrations. 
$1.75.) The incursion of Will Rogers biography into the pages of this 
REVIEW may seem at first glance a dubious extension of the New Histor) 
— that, to torture Freeman’s definition, history has passed politics. This 
genial small-towner who “‘spent ten years on MeGuffey’s Fourth Read 
er’’ also spent twelve years as privileged pal to the politically great, 
was a participant in the national scene whose role was unique ; and offers 
the historian a useful touchstone to the political temper of the common 
people. The appearance of his name in the balloting of two Democrat 
national conventions was less in jest than in wishful earnestness. 

Four books about this man have appeared in the brief while since bis 
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death. Two are slim volumes of hastily written laudation, comparable in 
a literary way to the song which followed the death of the Metropolitan’s 
greatest tenor (‘‘ They Needed a Songbird in Heaven, so God Took Ca- 
ruso Away’’); another — P. J. O’Brien, Will Rogers, Ambassador of 
Good Will, Prince of Wit and Wisdom (Philadelphia, 1935) has some 
value almost as diffused as its title; and the volume at hand possesses 
more data on Rogers’ parentage, his early years, and his often-renewed 


contacts with Oklahoma than may be found elsewhere. This biography, 


sketchy and naive as it is, has the nominal merit that it is not a memorial 
volume, but was planned and mostly written some months before the 
Post-Rogers crash, as a gesture of admiration from his southwestern 
friends. The introduction by Tom Mix and the prefatory tribute by 
Amon Carter are a worthy counter to the introduction by Lowell Thomas 
for the O’Brien volume. 

Author Milsten employs four pages in praise of the mineral waters of 
Claremont, Oklahoma, at which spot is a hotel named after Rogers; but 
omits mention of the Ogden Mills dinner which took Rogers’ solvent wit 
from the confines of the theatre into metropolitan newspapers and the 
national scene. Fifteen pages are employed to describe the friendship 
between Rogers and Eddie Cantor, but (although Will’s interest in air- 
planes, and details of several fights, occupy much space) the author for- 
gets altogether that frantic, poignant episode in diplomatic history 
when an Administration drafted Rogers, Morrow, and Lindbergh to 
patch a rent in the national honor. This homey volume subscribes to the 
popular idea that Rogers’ humor was sut generis; so there is no need to 
mention Major Jack Downing and Orpheus C. Kerr. To the readers for 
whom this fond book, a piece of corn-pone at the dinner-table of biog- 
raphy, is designed, such an instance of Rogers’ barbless humor as that 
on page 135 —‘‘ Mussolini is the greatest man of all Europe and he is 
a regular fellow. He told me to tell you [the American people} that he 
likes a good time and likes the women’’— will raise no disquieting 
queries. But the judicious historian of these times, while chronicling 
the provoctive forces in the body politic, will not forget the sedatives. 
He will remember Will Rogers. 


University of Pittsburgh E. Doveias Brancu 


The Faded Frontier. By Frank J. Burkley. (Omaha, Nebraska: Burk- 
ley Envelope and Printing Company, 1935. iv+436 pp. Illustrations. ) 
The author of this work very justly remarks in the preface that he 
has attempted merely to chronicle a group of outstanding facts that 
are representative of the period covered in the title. In his narrative, 
therefore, there is little attempt at continuity, the episodes and deserip- 
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tions stand for themselves and carry their own implications. As one 
glances through the chapter headings and follows one topic after the 
other, the real purpose of the writer becomes apparent. He tells in his 
own way, with the help of old letters, contemporary newspapers and 
official records, what he can remember as a pioneer resident of the city 
of Omaha and of Nebraska. These silent features in the evolution of a 
frontier trading post into a great metropolis would of course appear in 
any conventional history as a logical part of the organized matter of a 
complete story. The author, however, not being bound by any of the 
conventions of historical narrative, gives a most interesting series of 
pictures that serve his purpose without wearying the reader with all the 
paraphernalia of statistics, census records, and official reports. The re- 
sult is a not unpleasing picture gallery that passes before the reader 
like the scenes on a movie screen. His descriptions have all the quaint 
flavor of real frontier life. They are genuine pen pictures depicting the 
actual detail of the early life of a Great Plains community. In this lies 
the essential value of such works as this. They could be duplicated a 
thousand fold by the pioneers and founders of cities in every part of 
the West. These men, however, are not primarily interested in writing 
their reminiscenses or taking the time to dictate to their stenographers 
the incidents of their busy careers. There are few enough of these chron- 
icles and every historian welcomes them as an invaluable addition to his 
source material. 

Among the more striking incidents in the book are those relating to 
the early Mormon migrations to the West, to the first railroad building 
in this undeveloped territory, and the initial work of state and territorial 
legislatures. To the local historian, to the genealogist and to the student 
of social and economic life in early days such works as these furnish the 
material necessary for the special studies in many fields of research. The 
author is to be congratulated on giving a narrative replete with the reali- 
ties of the genuine frontier life of the great American Middle West. 


University of North Dakota O. G. Lipsy 


Industrialize Texas: Plan Originated and Outlined in 1920. By John 
W. Pirtle. (Dallas: Tardy Publishing Company, 1935. 299pp.) This inter- 
esting argument for a solution to the problem of cotton over-production 
has an historical value beyond the plan it advances, or the summary of 
previous attempts at market control in Texas it contains. The book is a 
direct descendant of those southern writings which, before and after the 
Civil War, sought to stave off cotton depression through the introduc- 
tion of manufactures. Not only are many of the stock phrases of ‘‘ New 
South’’ dialecties present, but the writer has preserved as well the 
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hatred of the populist movement for eastern ‘‘speculators.’’ Minor dif- 
ferences in the local scene do not prejudice this similarity of outlook. A 
scheme is presented by cotton growers to set up cotton factories through 
compulsory loans over a ten-year period. The factories, it is explained, 
will equilibriate the growers’ market. The entire arrangement has been 
worked out in some detail, although economists will probably disagree 
with the author’s conclusions on the place of speculative finance in the 
distributive process, 


Western Reserve Unversity Sears F. RiepmMa 


Revolt Among the Sharecroppers. By Howard Kester. (New York: 
Covici, Friede, 1936. viii+98 pp. Notes. $.50.) In eighty odd pages the 
author traces the rise and development of the Southern Tenant Farmers’ 
Union to November, 1935. The creation of this organization of white and 
colored sharecroppers in spite of their ignorance, poverty, and race 
prejudice seems little short of the miraculous. The author participated 
in the events of which he writes so the account is not entirely objective. 
On the other hand the facts presented together with the comments of the 
author give the reader a basis for reaching some conclusions of his own. 
One of the demands of the sharecroppers is for ‘‘decent. wages, hours 
and conditions of all farm labor, with a scale to be determined by the 
cost of living.’’ The author thinks the demands are ‘‘mild’’ but. points 
out that the planters look upon them as ‘‘confiscatory and revolution- 
ary.’’ Apparently the sharecroppers take seriously the theory that ‘‘this 
country, with its institutions, belongs to the people who inhabit it.’’ 

From Linecoln’s First Inaugural Address). The planters now, as in 
1861, see red in such a theory. The Supreme Court would probably side 
with the planters. Those who wish more recent information on the sub- 
ject will find interesting material in the newspapers especially for the 
week ending June 20, 1936. The sharecroppers are a political as well as 
an economic problem for the ‘‘ New Dealers.’’ 


Western Reserve University Jacos C. MEYER 


Look Away! A Dixie Notebook. By James H. Street. (New York: The 
Viking Press, 1936. x +241 pp. Maps. $2.50.) This is a volume of very 
journalistic and impressionistic personal recollections written by a 
southern newspaper man, and covering memorabilia both of his boyhood 
in the South and his experiences on southern newspapers. Its literary 
values are slight, both because of its tabloid style and its haphazard 
arrangement. Its historical value is even less, for there are no citations, 
and apart from indications that the period covered extends from about 
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1900 to date, no means are provided for reaching other records of the 
events described. 
The picture of the South that emerges from the accounts of lynchings, 


riots, squalor, and ignorance is a very dismal one indeed. The only ray 


of sunshine that lightens the author’s own general impression of his 
native scene comes from his insistence that the better people of the Sout) 
are not responsible for or sympathetic to the eruptions from below. Both 
light and shade, however, can hardly be taken to be completely and a¢ 
curately rendered by this volume; at most one can say only that wher 
there is so much smoke, there must be some fire. 


National Archives Paut LEWINSOoN 


The Alaskan Melodrama. By J. A. Heilenthal. (New York: Liveright 
Publishing Corporation, 1936. xiv+312 pp. Illustrations, $3.00.) Here 
is an author who gives himself up, completely, without restraint, to dis- 
course upon a favorite theme. He sits beside his reader, as it were, pour- 
ing forth a torrent of eager denunciation and praise for men and insti- 
tutions connected with the region so dear to his heart. One can almost 
see the appropriate gestures sweeping along with the broadly inclusive 
statements. No over-cautious, tentative phrase, no finely qualified differ. 
entiations impede the flow of spirited narration. Sarcasm and ridicule 
mix with hearty admiration, cordial hate, and gusty laughter to mak 
what the title accurately describes — a ‘*‘melodrama.”’ 

The spirit is of the frontier. The author reincarnates the prospector 
and pioneer; this results from contacts of residence at Juneau since 
1900 and from service since 1910 as counsel for Alaska gold mining 
companies. Anyone who has lived in Alaska or in other remote regions of 
the United States, or who has read with sympathy the correspondence 
of settlers in the successive territories, will recognize and understand tly 
economic and social milieu and the mental adjustments from which 
spring such passages as this: 


During the administrations of Washington, Adams, and Jefferson, 
there were more American ships in Sitka harbor than there are now; 
and, at times, there were probably more Americans on the streets of 
Sitka. Just think of the ancestors of Boston’s nicest people, trudging 
about the streets of Sitka, mingling and drinking brandy with un 
couth Russians, Siberian convicts, Aleuts, Koniagas, and goodness 
knows who else. Wasn’t it awful? But they were there and they 
seemed to like it’’ (pp. 127-28). 


Similar pleasantries mark comments on the early Puritans; but there 
temperament. plays a sly trick upon the author for he, like many of the 
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founding fathers, tends to see life in strong black and white, without 
modifying shadows in between. 

The more serious pages portray the territorialist’s concept of the 
“Curse of Conservation’’ as applied to coal, oil, metal mining, railways, 
pulp and paper industries, fisheries, game, government. He believes that 
experience proves the folly of attempts at conservation — that with- 
irawal of Alaska’s resources does not in effeet conserve (p. 191). ‘‘It is 
fundamental that every man, if left alone, will do those things which 
are to his own interest”’ (pp. 236-37). If bureaucracy were wiped out 
and if most matters were left to the territorial legislature, all, it appears, 
might be well. 

These doctrines are natural to Alaskans, who demand that the gospel 
of laissez faire which flowered in earlier territories and has dominated 
most of American life should not be denied them. Readers who approach 
this polemic thoughtfully may point to errors and misinterpretations; 
but the interest should center, not on careless assertions of faet, but on 
faithful reflections of typical attitudes. 


Washington, D.C. JEANNETTE PappocK NICHOLS 


Platform for America. By Ralph E. Flanders. (New York: Whittle- 
sey House, 1936. x+118 pp. $1.00.) Written for the general reader by 
a manufacturer, a former member of the Industry Advisory Board 
of the NRA, this book purports to analyze national problems and to 
‘‘in simple words.’’ Contending that this country’s 
difficulties are not the fault of a single group and cannot be overcome 


propose a solution 


by a single act or policy, the author pleads for dispassionate examination. 
He expresses dissatisfaction with many of the New Deal objectives and 
reaches the conclusion — an old economic concept which is very popular 
today among certain political circles —that to achieve a new social 
frontier in which there is ‘‘a greatly raised standard of living for the 
mass of our fellow citizens’’ the United States should not restrict pro 
duction but should produce ‘‘more and more goods and services at lower 
and lower prices relative to incomes.’’ 

The author realizes the difficulties of achieving this objective, but pro- 
poses a pattern which he feels is sound. There should be ‘‘no special ad- 
vantage to the farm groups at the expense of the others’’; the prices of 
goods purchased by the farmers as for the labor can be lowered ‘‘by en- 
couraging the progress of improvement in industrial production instead 
of discouraging it.’’ He approves of sound public works projects, but con- 
tends that unemployment will end only when ‘‘business and _ polities 

. come into new relations with each other.’’ Business must be disci- 
plined, but competition and business risk should not be destroyed. Ad- 
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mitting that the New Deal has accomplished a certain amount of re. 
covery it is now necessary ‘‘that the policies of novelty, ingenuity, and 
improvisation . . . be reinforced by qualities drawn from experience 
and common sense.’’ Prices must move down rather than wages go up, 
and especially does this apply to companies producing construction 
materials. Criticizing the TVA the author states that there should not 
be a war against all profits, but against speculative profits only. And 
lastly, he feels that a strong banking law is essential to his pattern, 
which law has already been passed. This country’s task, he concludes, 
‘‘is not reform, but recovery and reemployment.”’ 


Western Reserve University Roy Marvin Rossixs 





The Promase of American Politics. By T. V. Smith. (Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1936. xii+290 pp. $2.50.) This study of 
political theory devotes itself to the currently discussed philosophies of 
political aetion. Practical individualism is defined as neither rugged nor 
ragged. Liberalism is conceived as a Jeffersonian variety that places 
property rights in a distinctly subordinate place. Italian fascism is the 
individualism of one person and denial of it to all others. Communism 
is described as an attempt to achieve the objective of liberalism by fase- 
istic methods. The chapter on parliamentarianism calls heavily upon the 
author’s experience as a member of the Illinois Senate, and his sugges 
tions for correcting the evils of the system are exceedingly valuable 
Americanism is sketched as liberalism in the American tradition and 
environment. 

Throughout the book, brief addresses by the author before the Illinois 
Senate are quoted to illustrate the point under discussion. As a group 
these speeches represent a remarkably high standard for legislative argu- 
ment. 

The title of the book as well as its content calls to mind Herbert 
Croly’s Promise of American Life. There are numerous striking paral- 
lels between the two studies, and The Promise of American Politics is 
in one sense an adjustment of Croly’s ideas to changes that have de- 
veloped during the past quarter century. 


University of Missouri EuMer EL.is 






The Interstate Commerce Commission: A Study in Administrattv 
Law and Procedure. Part Three, Volume B. By I. L. Sharfman. (New 
York: The Commonwealth Fund, 1936. xvi+833 pp. Table of Cases. 
$5.00.) The regulation of railroad rates has from the very outset been 
the central task of the I. C. C. (see ante, XXII (1935), 455-57). Like- 
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wise it has been the cause of most of the Commission’s activity. In faet, 
it was the popular hostility to oppressive railroad rates back in the 
1870’s that brought about the Act of 1887. But not until 1906, with the 
passage of the Hepburn Act, did the Commission begin to exercise its 
rate fixing authority. Since that date, it has asserted its dominance in 
the field of railroad control. Later legislation, particularly the Act of 
1920, extended the powers of the Commission, and made secure its dom- 
inance in this field. 

In exercising this power, the Commission has been put to a severe test 
in economics. It has had to pioneer its way through years of unusual in- 
stability. One has the feeling that the Commission has always tried to 
afford the railroads an adequate, but not an excessive, earning upon their 
investment. As early as 1905, the Commission decided that the adequacy 
of railroad earnings should be the principle, if not the only question, 
in fixing rates. But in 1931 it was denied that this was the permanent or 
controlling factor. These two seemingly inconsistent rulings needed in- 
terpretation. From the public standpoint, a leading aim of regulation, is 
the prevention of monopoly gain by the railroads. But equally, from the 
public standpoint, adequate support of railroads is essential to their very 
existence. It is indeed a knotty problem that faces the Commission, when 
on the one hand it has to guarantee the railroads reasonable returns, but 
at the same time safe-guard the public against unfair transportation 
costs. 

Over one-half of this volume is devoted to the structure of rate regu- 
lation. This, one is continually reminded, was the original, the primary 
purpose for setting up the I. C. C. But it has been no easy matter to 
adjust the many opposing, often times conflicting, interests. There is one 
feature which the Commission, much to the surprise of the layman, al- 
ways has to recognize. That is the consideration which is accorded to 
roads in their quest for additional traffic. In viewing the entire rate 
structure, it appears that carriers have enjoyed considerable latitude in 
fixing their rates to encourage traffic, and at the same time, even divert 
it from rival carriers. Looked at broadly, the rate structure and its regu- 
lation, may give the impression that these many years of control have 
had only moderate success. But such an impression need not necessarily 
mean that the Commission has failed. There are a number of cireum- 
stances that may explain the result. One, is the limited nature of the 
Commission’s authority. Another is the fact that the relationship of rates 
fixed by separate carriers, has for the most part, lain outside the Com- 
mission’s authority. 

A reading of this volume impresses one with the enormous responsi- 
bilities, as well as the enormous powers that have been assigned to the I. 
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C. C. The problems they have had to handle are complex, and they eal! 
for an administrative capacity of the higher order. They must be h 
dled under the pressure of constantly changing economic conditions, And 
under such conditions, the wonder is that the Commission has been able 
to function so well. 


University of Pittsburgh JouNn W. OLIver 


Interpretations, 1933-1935, By Walter Lippmann. Selected and edited 
by Allen Nevins. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1936. x+-3)99 
pp. $2.50.) The first series of Interpretations covered the period from 
the late summer of 1931 to the summer of 1932. Leaving a gap in the 
record for the last part of 1932, the present series opens with January, 
1933, and runs through 1935, and includes a selection of upwards of 150 
articles, some of them abridged, from a total of nearly 500 which Lipp- 
mann wrote during the period. They are arranged topically in thirteen 
chapters and chronologically within the chapters. Only one chapter deals 
with foreign affairs. 

The editor pointed out the principles upon which the selection was 
made; the first test was ‘‘relevancy to present-day affairs’’ and ‘‘the 
second but strictly subordinate test is | was] that of historical value.”’ 
The application of the first test meant the omission of many things that 
are vital to the understanding of historical development, both of events 
and of Lippmann’s ideas. This fact is of outstanding importance to the 
historian, along with the other fact, the gap in the record for 1932, and 
consequently, the two series are of limited value to the historian. 

There are enough selections included in the book, however, to make 
clear certain tendencies which continue from the earlier series. Several 
years since, Lippmann argued the need for government and business to 
eall in the services of experts in the social studies as well as engineers 
and technicians. Lippmann’s position in journalism is usually thought 
of as an example in the direction of the fulfillment of such a plan. The 
historian is necessarily interested in evaluating the results, whether in 
this present case or in other important instances. The net result revealed 
in this book indicates that the publicist ran almost the same emotional 
eyecle during the course of the depression as Mr. Average American. | 
January, 1933, he was frantically demanding a virtual dictatorship and 
in 1935 he was tired of the exercise of abnormal executive power. From 
an international position prior to 1933, he swung into national isolation 
It raises the question, and one which is becoming more and more im- 
portant, whether the development of a personnel trained in the social 
studies provides society with agencies for a more scientific and objective 
approach to contemporary problems, or whether it results only in the 
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more complete deliverance of society into the hands of the cleverest and 
most effectively organized propaganda agency, which. for the moment, 
may be dominating the scene. 


University of Kansas James C. MALIN 


Jane Addams, Forty Years at Huwll-House. With an Afterword by Lil- 
lian D. Wald. (New York: The Maemillan Company, 1935. xii+-921 pp. 
Illustr: itions. $3.50.) In Twenty Years at Hul!l-House Jane Addams told 
of the founding of the famous Chicago settlement, of its development 
under her guidance and of her friends and hopes. In the Second Twenty 
Years at Hull-House, Miss Addams watched the world in its rapid strides 
in edueation, in its attitude toward women, and in other fields labelled 
‘progress.’’ She also watched the horror of the World War and stood 
front rank in the efforts toward peace; she surveyed with understanding 
the hardships faced by the post-war generation and was an interested 
spectator of the Prohibition experiment. These two books are here issued 
in one volume, revealing together the complete story of Jane Addams’ 
long and useful life. The afterword by Lillian Wald, founder of the 
Henry Street settlement in New York, gives the story of Miss Addams 
from the conelusion of her Second Twenty Years to her death. The vol- 
ume is well worth owning. 


Western Reserve University Bertua E. JoserHson 


Building America. Py Elias Rachie (Minneapolis: Building America 
Company, 1936. xvi+320 pp. $2.00.) The book opens with ten short 
memory lessons for Americans taken from the Bible. In the coneluding 
chapter it is suggested that ‘‘the government should furnish every youth 

book containing the most educational and soul-inspiring selee- 
tions’’ from the Bible. According to the author’s diagnosis America has 
neglected spiritual values and is paying a high price for that neglect. 
As a practical program he suggests ten minute-men or minute-women 
as a nucleus in every election precinct who are to remake America. 
Further he points out that there must be a return to the fundamentals 
upon which America was built — the Bible, the home, and the townmeet- 
ing. The government should make it easy for every family to acquire 
and retain a home which should be exempt from taxation up to a value 
of five thousand dollars. A significant chapter is entitled ‘‘ What a Citi- 
zen Should Know.’’ Among the essentials are included parliamentary 
law, information about the flag, the national hymns, seventy closely 
printed pages of Bible text, twenty pages of statistics, and six funda- 
mental documents. The documents are the Declaration of Independence, 
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the Farewell Address, Jefferson’s First Inaugural Address, and thre: 
documents from the writings of Lincoln — the Labor and Capital Mes 
sage (1861), the Gettysburg Address, and the Second Inaugural Ad. 
dress. The Labor and Capital Message contains the oft quoted assertion: 
‘*Labor is the superior of capital, and deserves much the higher eon. 
sideration.’’ While the author commends some of the ideas of the ‘‘ New 
Dealers,’’ his general assumption seems to be that America should get 
back to the old order. Read the Bible, restore the home and the town. 
meeting and ‘‘all these things will be added unto you.”’ 


Western Reserve University Jacop C. Meyer 


The Lost Generation: A Portrait of American Youth Today. By Max- 
ine Davis. (New York: The Maemillan Company, 1936. xii+385 pp. 
$2.50.) In this work the author tells in a succinet and convincing style 
what is happening to the hundreds of American boys and girls who 
seem to be unneeded and unwanted in the present economic scheme. For 
more than three months Miss Davis has travelled the country over, talk- 
ing to American youth of every kind and condition, This is her vivid 
record of the lives of many of the young men and women she met. In 
these chapters she attempts to assess their characteristics, ambitions, 
hopes, and their efforts to achieve these hopes; she presents their points 
of view and their attitudes. She also pictures their opportunities, shows 
what various agencies, public and private, are doing for American youth, 
and tries to weigh the value of these efforts. In conclusion Miss Davis 
attempts to present some practical suggestions. The book is not only a 
well-written volume for the general reader, but an impressive and pro- 
vocative piece of work which should arouse the sociologist and interest 
the social historian. 


Western Reserve University Bertua E, JOSEPHSON 


A Dictionary of Modern American Usage. By H. W. Horwill. (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1935. xii+360 pp. $3.25.) This provides 
a handbook, singularly free from bias, of parallel British and American 
usage, supplying considerable material for the history of English se- 
mantics. The author’s familiarity with both idioms is evident. His use 
of nameless newspapers for example is perhaps too indiscriminate, and 
such few slips as he has made are attributable to the difficulties of such 
a task for a single editor. 


It is hardly sound to compare expressions that belong to different 
levels of speech, as get the drop on for British take at a disadvantage, 
equally American in serious use. So with hangover for survival, or hang- 
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out for place of resort. Many so-called American equivalents are slang 
or substandard here, as stay put, Wly; some of them being merely dia- 
lectal, as allow for assert, admare to for like to. Other American expres- 
sions are merely alternatives, the English one being also regular here, 
as mail man for postman, or almost never for hardly ever. 

Historical interest attaches to several sorts of American equivalents; 
as to names of things or animals resembling those of the mother country, 
as blackbird, robin, corn; terms with extended application in America, 
as caboose, dedicate, frontier; especially figurative and picturesque ex- 
tensions, as hard-boiled, hand picked, to kick, to monkey with; meanings 
preserved here but obsolete in England, as boot, bottomland, bully, fall, 
citizen, Dutch, extend, jurist, peek. 

Some of Horwill’s statements are open to question: cars for trains is 
local or obsolete ; a creek is not always a small stream; a dooryard is not 
usually a backyard; to graduate is probably prevailing intransitive ; 
mad is here a colloquial alternative for angry; Miss without the name is 
merchants’ cant; town for township is not confined to New England; 
the City of Ravenna, Ohio, is within the Town of Ravenna; a nasty day 
is native in America; proven for proved is not universal; team for ve- 
hicle is a New England localism; washlady is not general for washwo- 
man; down town and up town vary in application from city to city, and 
partly according to topography ; sight unseen and its fuller original un- 
sight and unseen came here from seventeenth century England. 

To the British keep, sell (also American) for American carry, should 
be added the verb to stock, common at least in London. Black walnut, 
corn meal (ground grain in England and oatmeal in Scotland), and 
whole meal (American whole wheat flour) might be added. Under dec- 
oration, March is a mistake for May. One hopes this useful book will be 
revised and enlarged. 


Hiram College JoHN S. Kenyon 
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Edward E, Dale, president of the Mississippi Valley Historical Asso- 
ciation, has designated the following program committee for the thirti- 
eth annual meeting of the association at St. Louis, Missouri: George F. 
Howe, University of Cincinnati, chairman; William B. Hesseltine, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Ernest S. Osgood, University of Minnesota; 
Charles R. Wilson, Colgate University; William C. Binkley, Vanderbilt 
University; and Arthur C. Cole, Western Reserve University. Sugges- 
tions from members as to papers that might be presented at the spring 
meeting will be welcomed by the chairman and his committee. John W. 
Oliver, Pittsburgh University, program chairman for the mid-winter 
session of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association and the Amer- 
ican Historical Association at Providence, Rhode Island, also invites 
suggestions for that meeting. The nominating committee for the coming 
spring will be: Herbert Kellar, McCormick Historical Association, chair- 
man; Carl Wittke, Ohio State University; and Oliver M. Dickerson, 
Colorado State Teachers College. 


The Institute of Historical Research’s fourth Anglo-American con- 
ference of historians was held at the University of London, England, 
July 6-11, 1936. One of the papers presented at the sectional meeting 
on colonial history was ‘‘The Founding of American Civilization,’’ by 
T. J. Wertenbaker of Princeton University. At the meeting on historical 
relations between Europe and the American continents a paper on ‘‘ The 
Study of Latin-American History in the United States,’’ was present- 
ed by A. 8. Aiton of the University of Michigan, and J. A. Hawgood o! 
Birmingham University and H. L. Beales of the University of London 
spoke on ‘‘ Historical Relations of Europe and the United States.”’ 


Among recent accessions to the division of manuscripts in the Library 
of Congress may be noted: 22 papers of John Amory, Jonathan Amory, 
and Thomas Amory, 1705-87; 23 papers of Andrew Ellicott and David 
Gillespie, 1777-1801; about 304 additional papers of the Society of the 
Cineinnati, 1784-1936; photostats of 90 papers of Captain James Sever, 
U.S. N., 1794-1801; daybook of Samuel Davidson of Georgetown, D. C.,, 
1801-10; many additional papers of General Thomas 8. Jessup, 1810-59; 
letter book of Andrew Jackson, 1829-31; journal and notes of Levi 
Hayden of a voyage from Boston to Manila, ete., 1840-43; photostats of 
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109 papers of ‘*Stonewall’’ Jackson, 1845-60; journal of Daniel H. 
Smith of a voyage from Newburyport to San Francisco, 1849-50; papers 
of Mary Abigail Dodge (‘‘Gail Hamilton’’), 1856-77; long letter of Mrs. 
Jefferson Davis, June 6, 1865, respecting Davis’ capture; several thou- 
sand papers of John Sharp Williams and some thousands of additional 
photocopies from London, Paris, and Seville. 


The director of the National Archives announces the promotion of 
Philip M. Hamer to be chief of the division of the library and of Arthur 
H. Leavitt and Fred W. Shipman to be chiefs of divisions of department 
archives. All three were formerly deputy examiners in the division of 
accessions. Further appointments are as follows: Reed N. Haythorne, 
Herman Kahn, Robert H. Bahmer, and Oliver W. Holmes, as deputy 
examiners; W. Neil Franklin, special examiner; W. D. McCain, assis 
tant classifier; Miss Edna Vosper, associate reference supervisor; Ver- 
non G. Setser, assistant reference supervisor; and Herbert E. Angel, 
assistant to the director of publications. 


The April 24 issue of the publication Science contains an article dis- 
‘*National Archives and the Advancement of Science,’’ by 
Solon J. Buck, director of publications in the National Archives. 


cussing the 


The bibliographical contribution of the United States Department of 
Agriculture Library for December, 1935 (no. 28), which was prepared 
by Everett E. Edwards, is entitled ‘*‘ References on the Mountaineers of 
the Southern Appalachians.’’ A limited number of copies of these ref- 
erences are available for free distribution on request. 


A very handy collection of data pertaining to the Constitution of the 
United States in a treatment which is neither technical nor learned, but 
easily understood by layman and scholar alike, is Constitutionism, by 
James Mussatti (Los Angeles: Richard Blank Publishing Company, 
1935, vi+58 pp. Appendix and bibliography. $1.00). The booklet con- 
tains a discussion of the English and colonial backgrounds of the Consti- 
tution, the development of the idea of Union, the drafting of the first 
state constitutions, the imperfect union under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, the constitutional convention, the ‘‘ American Bill of Rights,’’ the 
eleventh to the twenty-first amendments, and in the appendices may be 
found the following: (a) rights guaranteed to each individual by the 
Constitution, (b) chief and associate justices of the United States Su- 
preme Court, 1789-1935, (¢) summary of decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court declaring acts of Congress unconstitutional, 1883-1935, 
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(d) the Declaration of Independence, (e) the Constitution of the United 
States, and (f) a bibliography. 


Raymond R. Ammarell of Barringer High School, Newark, New Jer- 
sey, has prepared a fourth revised and enlarged edition of his Workbook 
and Study Outline for Problems of American Democracy (Philadelphia: 
McKinley Publishing Company, 1935. 55¢). This eighty-eight page work 
book should prove a useful tool to teachers and pupils in the secondary 
schools. The author also recommends it to anyone else desiring a compre- 
hensive outline of the leading problems of American citizenship. 

A similar and even more elaborately detailed outline on the problems 
of American history and democracy is the Syllabus in American History 
and Problems of American Democracy for Secondary Schools, prepare 
by a committee of the New England History Teachers’ Association and 
published by D. C. Heath and Company (1935. $1.00). 


Proposed: The University of the United States, by Edgar B. Wesley 
(Minneapolis: The University of Minnesota Press, 1936. 83 pp. Bib- 
liography. 75¢) is a proposition to bring ‘‘nearer the center of interest’’ 
the plan of establishing a national university located at Washington, D. 
C. The author includes an historical summary of the movement, his 
reasons for the proposal, his plan of its organization, a bill for its crea- 
tion, and a lengthy bibliography of the subject. 


The winter (1936) issue of the Arnold Foundation Studies in Publi 
Affairs discusses ‘*The Supreme Court and the Constitution,’’ by Caleb 
P. Patterson. This paper traces the history of the principle of judicial! 
review in America before 1787, discusses the doctrine in the federal con- 
vention of that year, the role of the Supreme Court down to the time of 
the New Deal, and analyzes the various decisions dealing with the New 
Deal legislation, including the TVA decision. 

The spring number of the same bulletin contains an article by James 
E. Pate on ‘‘The Decline of States’ Rights.’’ In this paper the problem 
of states’ rights versus the extension of federal control is traced through 
the period of the Civil War and Reconstruction; the efforts to protect 
the powers reserved to the states are recounted, and an analysis of the 
principal decisions of the Supreme Court on the subject are given; the 
federal-aid system as a means of extending federal control is discussed; 
the effect of the recent economic crisis upon the division between federal 
and state powers is described ; and several groups of commentators upon 
the New Deal legislation are quoted stating the need for an extension of 
federal control to cope with modern economic problems of national seope 
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Forward March: The Photographic Record of America in the 
World War and the Post War Social Upheaval. By Frank J. Mackey 
and Mareus Wilson Jernegan. 2 vols. (Chicago: The Disabled American 
Veterans of the World War, 1935. Vol. I, 239 pp. Vol. II, 257 pp. Bib 
liography and maps.) These two over-size volumes tell the story in pile- 
ture and brief narrative from the events leading up to the Great War, 
through the history of the various battles, the Armistice, Peace, and 
down to the present day period which the editors term ‘‘the post-war 
social upheaval.’’ The photographs are well reproduced and the explana- 
tions and maps adequately clear. The set should prove an addition to any 
library on World War materials. 


American Conservation m Picture and in Story. Compiled and edited 
by Ovid Butler. (Washington, D. C.: The American Forestry Associa- 
tion, 1935. vii+144 pp. Bibliography and illustrations. $2.50.) This vol- 
ume proposes to and does present a graphic picture in words as well as 
illustrations of the organic natural resources which played such an im- 
portant part in the development of this country, the manner of their use, 
the consequences therefrom, and the spread of the conservation movement 
from its beginning in the United States down to the present. Here is 
given the story of the early forests, the beginning of forest exploitation, 
the story of lumbering, National Forestry and National Park beginnings, 
state interest in the problem, Indian forests, forest research, forest dis- 
eases and insects, conservation of wild life and conservation of the soil, 
the public domain, the Lumber Code, and the CCC movement and their 
part in conservation. A valuable book on its subject, this volume is an 
impressive historical document on forestry. 


America Must Act. By Francis Bowes Sayre. World Affairs Books, No. 
13. (Boston: World Peace Foundation, 1936. iv+-80 pp. Appendix. 75¢). 
This is a challenging bit of writing by the assistant secretary of state on 
such pertinent topics as America’s need for exports and imports, the 
cost of economic self-containment, the trade agreements program, and 
what the author calls ‘‘the menace of economic nationalism.’’ The vol- 
ume not only discusses the nature and scope of the present economic 
dilemma and the ways of remedying conditions, but points out what the 
United States must do to achieve its share of world recovery 


Raw Materials, Population Pressure and War. By Sir Norman Angell 
World Affairs Books, No. 14. (Boston: World Peace Foundation, 1936 
iv+46 pp. 754). The author of this book points out current misconcep- 
tions about war causes, discusses the real facts of present-day maladjust- 
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ments which may lead to war, and concludes with specific proposals for 
remedying the present deplorable state of affairs. The book is timely, 
helpful, and clarifying. 


Mark Twain: Wit and Wisdom. Edited by Cyril Clemens. (New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, 1935. xiv+-167 pp. Frontispiece. $1.75. 
This collection of Mark Twainiana with a foreword by another great hu- 
morist, Stephen Leacock, is the compilation of one hundred and fifty-four 
yarns of varying lengths and moods. It holds entertainment value for 
the general reader and is also of decided interest for the Mark Twain 
enthusiast and collector. 


A very useful brief biography, General John T. Wilder, Commander of 
the lightning Brigade, has appeared from the pen of Samuel C. Wil- 
liams, former Justice of the Tennessee Supreme Court (105 pp. Bloom 
ington: Indiana University Press, 1936). This expands a sketch pub- 
lished in the Dictionary of American Biography, thus making possible 
a more adequate review of General Wilder’s career in the Civil War and 
as an industrialist who helped to lay the foundations for the New South. 
A series of appendices constitute the last half of the volume. 


A Genealogy of George Peabody College for Teachers covering a peri- 
od of one hundred and fifty years of that Tennessee institution has 
recently been issued. The story of the school is related beginning with 
its ‘‘great-great-grandmother’’— Davidson Academy; its ‘‘ great-grand 
mother’’— Davidson College; its ‘‘grandmother’’— the University of 
Nashville; its ‘‘mother’’—the State Normal College; and finally the 
history is given of the present institution, which actually dates back to 
1905. 


The Birmingham-Southern College Bulletin for May, 1936 is devoted 
to an article on ‘‘Congressional Redistricting in the Solid South,’’ by 
Hubert Searey, which discusses why the ‘‘Solid South’’— that is, Ala 
bama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Texas, and Virginia — was less powerful in the 
nomination of presidential candidates at the national party conventions 
this past summer than in 1932. 


The North Carolina Historical Commission has offered to deed the F' 
Raleigh property now in its possession to the National Park Service. 

Miss Marybelle Delamar, acting collector for the North Carolina Hal! 
of History, has been busily engaged in research for the erection of bis- 
torical highway markers throughout the state of North Carolina. 
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Southern Sketches, nos. 2 and 3, edited by J 


} 


D). Eggleston and pub 
lished by the Historieal 


(Charlottesville. Vir 


g Heros Von Borecke: A Famous 
Prussian Volunteer in the Confederate States Army,’’ by Major Edgar 


Publishing Company 
rinia. 1935) are as follows: ‘‘ Colonel! 


Erskine Hume, and ‘‘James Dunwoody Brownson De Bow.’’ by W. D 
Weatherford. 


A Unique Institution: The Story of the National Farm School By 
Herbert D. Allman. (Philadelphia: The Jewish Publication Society of 
America, 1935, xvi+222 pp. Appendix and illustrations.) In these days 
when emphasis is being given to the white-collar unemployment statis 
tics and back-to-the-soil movements are reviving in popularity, this eom 
prehensive history of the National Farm School, a non-sectarian insti 





tution loeated at Doylestown, Pennsylvania, becomes doubly interesting 
The volume relates the story of the school since its organization by the 
late Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf in 1896, records its early and later prob 
lems, and summarizes the reasons for its existence, its need, and what it 
stands for in agricultural movements in the United States. Written by 
its present director, it tells clearly and convincingly of the need for 
trained men on the farms, in horticulture, in dairying, chicken-raising, 
and orchard cultivation, and leaves the reader with the belief that Amer 
ican farming ‘‘is not bankrupt.’’ But on the contrary ‘‘in times of dis 
tress the farm is still the nation’s surest anchorage.’ 


The central New York historians and political scientists held their 
annual spring get-together at the old Lincklaen House in Cazenovia, 
New York, May 15-17, 1936. 


Clee of the Laghted Tower. By John W. Mace and Irving T. Gumb. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Company, 1935. viii+159 pp. $1.50 
This book deseribes how Second Presbyterian Church, downtown in 
Newark, New Jersey, successfully met the changing conditions of a grow 
ing metropolitan city. It describes the entire program of the church under 
the leadership of its pastor, Lester H. Clee, an individual filled with 


colorful personality, moral earnestness, busy ministry and courageous 
fight for clean government.’’ 


The Administration of the Civil Service in Massachusctts 


With Npe 
cal Reference to State Control of City Civil Service 


By George ye Ss. 
Benson. Harvard Political Studies. (Cambridge: Harvard University 


Press, 1935. x-+90 pp. Appendix, bibliography, and table. $1.75.) This 
careful survey of the civil service problem in Massachusetts will be wel 
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comed by those interested in the historical aspects of state administra 
tion. Beginning with the state act of 1884, the writer briefly traces t| 
varying progress of the reform to the present and then deseribes the 
machinery of the civil service as it exists in the state. The historical ré- 
sumé in the first chapter provides a good starting point for further in. 


e 


vestigation ; particularly as the treatment is concise and clear in its ree- 
ognition of group conflicts, and the conclusions — not all favorable to 
the reformers — are well stated. Two major hypotheses are that a pro- 
fessional spirit is essential if the civil service is to be free of polities, 
and that state administration of local civil service has caused so much 
friction as to lower, rather than raise, standards. Suggestions for im- 
provement are offered. 


The Amazing Story of Maine. By Leon Harold Tebbetts. (Portland, 
Maine: Falmouth Book House, 1935. xii+104 pp. Illustrations and table 
Seeking ‘‘merely to paint for the lay mind a picture of Maine in the un- 
written past,’’ this outline of historical geology and archaeology as those 
sciences apply to Maine avowedly holds little for the historian. Neverthe. 
less its point of view, emphasizing the importance of the prehistoric back- 
ground in the study of mankind, is one perhaps not well enough con- 
sidered by those who are too willing to begin with the first written docu- 
ment. The story is well told and the typography admirable. 


George D. Mason, architect, has completed the architectural drawings 
and estimates for the proposed replica of Ft. Pontchartrain, built in 
Detroit by Cadillae in 1701, which the Detroit Historical Society is spon- 
soring. The site still remains to be selected but it is expected that an ap- 
propriate one on the river front or on Belle Isle will be determined upon 


British Maps of the American Revolution is a pamphlet guide to an 
exhibit in the William I Clements Library at Ann Arbor, Michigan, of 
maps made by, or after the surveys of, British engineers, at a time when 
pictorial news of the Revoluticnary War was limited almost entirely to 
maps. Engraved and published in London, some were completed within 
two or three months of the time the actual battle took place. Twenty-one 
maps are described in this booklet. 


A regional conference of the Historical Records Survey, for the states 
of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Ohio, and Wisconsin, was held at the Hotel La Salle, Chieago, May 22- 
23, 1936. Sveinbjorn Johnson, state director of the National Emergency 
Council, presided at the afternoon session on May 22, when the following 
papers were presented : ‘‘ Administrative Problems and Editorial Work,” 
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by William P. Overman, Ohio Historical Records Survey and regional 
lirector, Federal Archives Survey in Ohio; ‘‘ Locating, Inventorying, 
and Preserving Manuscripts,’’ by Milo M. Quaife, Michigan Historical 
Records Survey; ‘‘Some Suggestions for A Manuseript Survey in Illi- 
nois,’’ by Herbert A. Kellar, McCormick Historical Association, Chicago; 
and *‘The Problem of a Union list of Manuscripts,’’ by Theodore W 
Blegen, Minnesota Historical Society. Discussion was led by Paul! M. 
Angle, Illinois State Historical Library. An address was given by Jacob 
Baker. assistant administrator of the WPA at the dinner where Luther 
H. Evans, national director, Historical Records Survey, presided 

M. H. Bickham, administrative assistant, WPA in Illinois, presided 
at the morning session on May 23, when papers were presented as fol 
lows: ‘‘The Relation of State Archives to the Historical Records Sur- 
vey,”’ by Ray C. Stiles, Iowa Historical Records Survey; ‘‘The His 
torical Significance of County Archives,’’ by Theodore C. Pease, Uni 
versity of Illinois; ‘‘Micro-film Photography and the Preservation of 
Historical Documents,’’ by Margaret C. Norton, archives division, IIli- 
nois State Library; and ‘‘University Libraries and their Relation to 
Local Research in the Social Sciences,’’ by A. J. Kuhlman, associate di- 
rector, University of Chicago Libraries, M. Llewellyn Rainey, director 
of the University of Chicago Libraries, led the discussion. Russell Ben- 
der, regional supervisor, women’s and professional projects, presided at 
the luncheon on May 23, where Robert C. Binkley, regional supervisor, 
Historical Records Survey, spoke on ‘‘ Plans for the Future of the His 
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torical Records Survey.’ 


The Chicago Historical Society has recently added to its manuscript 
collection a group of papers relating to Baron von Steuben. These pa- 
pers, which were presented to the society by Mrs. Otto L. Schmidt are 
composed of genealogical studies of the baron’s family, origina] letters 
and correspondence written during his American career, as well as docu- 
ments and military plans relating to his part in the Revolution. 


The formal inauguration of the Institute of Jesuit History of Loyola 
University was held at the Elizabeth M. Cudahy Memorial Library, June 
11, 1986. Among the addresses given at the afternoon session which 
was presided over by Samuel K. Wilson, president. of the university, 
was one on ‘‘The Jesuits in America: An Opportunity for Historians,’’ 
by Herbert E. Bolton. During the evening session, at which Professor 
Bolton presided, some of the papers given were: ‘‘The Missions of New 
France: A Study in Motivation,’’ by Raymond C. Corrigan, and ‘‘ A 
Westward Movement of the Jesuits,’’ by Gilbert J. Garraghan. 
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The State Historical Society of Wisconsin announces that the papers 
collected by the late Magnus Sevenson, professor, industrialist, and dip. 
lomat, who died at Madison, March 29, 1936, have been promised to the 
State Historical Library. Several hundred additional letters of Rasmus 
b. Anderson are soon to be added to the collections of the library. 

Both Joseph Schafer and Louise Phelps Kellogg of the society hay, 
supplied historical information as well as articles to the centennial com 
mittee, which, in June and July, celebrated the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the organization of Wisconsin territory. 


The History of the Upper Mississippi River in Late Wisconsin and 
Postglacial Time. By William 8. Cooper. Minnesota Geographical Sur. 
vey Bulletin 26. (Minneapolis: The University of Minnesota Press, 193), 
xii+116 pp. Bibliography, illustrations, and maps. $4.00.) Apart from 
the title, no ‘‘history’’ of the type to which the readers of this Review 
are accustomed will be found between these covers, although the author 
suggestively declares himself ‘‘a firm believer’’ in the ‘‘cross-fertiliza 
tion of the sciences.’’ As a study in glacial geology, however, the work 
is carefully and concisely done, and includes many maps and charts of 
more than remote interest to the historian of localities in Wisconsin. 


Karl L. Wallace of the department of public speaking at Iowa State 
College, Ames, lowa, is engaged in a study of Booker T. Washington as 
a speaker, and would be grateful for any information from readers who 
have heard Booker T. Washington speak. He is particularly interested 
in deseriptions of the speaker’s delivery and the immediate impression 
of the speech on the attitudes of the audience. 


The Minnesota Historical Society held its fourteenth annual historic 
tour and summer convention June 27, in the St. Croix Valley, with 
sessions at Hastings, Stillwater, Taylors Falls, and Marine. The papers 
and addresses which were given included: ‘‘Ignatius Donnelly and His 
Metropolis that Faded,’’ by Ralph L. Harmon of South St. Paul; ‘The 
Pioneer Editor Visits the St. Croix Valley,’’ by Willoughby M. Bab 
cock, curator of the society’s museum; ‘‘The Saga of the Lumberjack,” 
by Agnes M. Larson, of St. Olaf College, Northfield ; ‘‘Some Sources for 
St. Croix Valley History,’’ by Theodore C. Blegen, superintendent of 
the society; ‘‘ Voleanoes, Seas, and Glaciers: A Retrospect of the St. 
Croix Valley in Geologie Times,’’ by Louis H. Powell, director of the 
St. Paul Institute; ‘‘Opening a Home in Minnesota in the Fifties,’’ by 
Ruby Karstad of Minneapolis; ‘‘Sidelights on the Early History of the 
Swedes in the St. Croix Valley,’’ by George M. Stephenson of the Un 
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versity of Minnesota; and ** Army Roadbuilders in Minnesota,’’ by Ar 
thur J. Larsen, head of the society’s newspaper department. 

A series of miniature groups illustrative of life in Minnesota in the past 
is being prepared under the direction of the Minnesota Historical Society 
by artists employed on a WPA project. Groups depicting the Sandy 
Lake fur-trading post as it appeared in the summer in the early part of 
the nineteenth century, the Northwest Company's post at Leech Lake 
in the winter of 1805-1806 as described by Zebulon M. Pike, the burning 
of the steamboat ‘‘Galena,’’ the Sioux Indian village of Kaposia, and 
the race of the steamboats ‘* Itasea’’ and ‘‘Grey Eagle’’ have been com 
pleted and are on exhibition in the society’s museum. Models showing 
a Chippewa Indian village, Fort Snelling as it appeared about 1850, and 
two types of pioneer farms — one in timber land and the other on the 
prairie — are in process of preparation. 

The Historical Records Survey as sponsored by the Minnesota His 
torical Society has now inventoried the records of more than 400 church 
es, of some 650 organizations, and of approximately 350 schools through- 
out the state, in addition to its survey of state, county, township and mu- 
nicipal archives. 

The University of Minnesota Press reissued this summer, John D 
Hicks’s Populist Revolt: A History of the Farmer’s Alliance and. thé 
People’s Party, which was originally published in 1931. 


Copying Manuscripts: Rules Worked Out by the Minnesota Historical 
Society. (Saint Paul: Minnesota Historical Society, 1935. ii+19 pp 
50¢.) Miss Nute has answered a pressing need in this compilation of 
rules for the copying of manuscripts and incidentally raises the inter- 
esting question as to what degree American historians are forced to 


‘ 


modify their ‘‘eritical method’’ after leaving graduate school through 
lack of a standardized treatment of their peculiar problems. All the vex- 
atious difficulties encountered by the novice at his typewriter are here 
resolved, with the aim of combining truthful representation and easy 
comprehension. The material is clearly arranged with numerous illus- 
trations; and questions of keyboard changes, headings, abbreviations, 
kinds of copies, punctuation and capitalization, mutilated manuscripts, 
unusual problems of copying, ete., are made quickly intelligible 


A new historical publication was launched last October with the ap- 
pearance of the South Dakota Historical Review, a quarterly magazine 
published under the auspices of the South Dakota Historical Society at 
Pierre. Lawrence K. Fox is editor. The first issue explains that the new 
effort will be in addition to and not in lieu of the South Dakota His- 
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torical Collections. In this issue there is a biographical paper on ‘‘ James 
(Scotty) Philip, 1858-1911,’ by George Philip, a nephew. The January, 
1956 number contains two journals: ‘‘A Trip to the Bad Lands in 
1849,’’ by E. de Girardin, and the ‘‘ Journal of Dr. Elias J. Marsh,’’ an 
account of a steamboat trip on the Missouri River, May-August, 1559. 
The April, 1936 issue is partly devoted to a description of the celebra- 
tion of Dakota’s diamond jubilee. This number also contains a paper 
on ‘‘The Settlement and Economic Development of the Territory of Da- 
kota,’’ by Harold E. Briggs. 


Chloe Dusts Her Mantel: A Pioneer Woman’s Idyl. By Frances Gil! 
(New York: The Press of the Pioneers, 1935. x+88 pp. $1.50.) This 
idyllic biography of a pioneer woman of Oregon is both entertaining 
and informative. It is introduced with a poem by the author, from which 
a few lines are here quoted: 

‘*Pioneer Woman! You build a race 

Whatever your age, wherever your place. 

Your bricks are prayers, your mortar, tears, 
Your foundation-stone, your faith, through fears. 
Wherever you live and lend your strength 

Men grow tall in your shadow’s length. 

The dream of you — wherever you are 

Make each generation’s living star!”’ 


The Huntington Library announces the appointment of Edwin F. Gay, 
of Harvard University, to its permanent research staff, and of Edward 
H. Tatum, of the University of California at Los Angeles, as assistant 
to the director for two years, and to carry on an investigation of the 
American attitude toward England after the Revolution. 


Clearing in the West: My Own Story. By Nellie L. MeClung. (New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Company, 1936. vi+378 pp. $2.00.) Born in 
Grey County, Ontario, Canada, the author of Clearing in the West was 
taken West by her parents in 1880, trekking across the prairie in an ox- 
wagon. At. sixteen she taught in a country school and later she completed 
her training at the Winnipeg Central Collegiate and Normal Schoo 
After five more years of teaching she married. 

This book is a personal narration of the writer’s early life. It is a saga, 
not entirely of the soil, but of the Northwest in the early eighties; of the 
rank and file of pioneers who poured into the new country during the 
most dramatie period of its history; when the last of the buffalo had 
gone; when the Indians had been herded into reservations; and when 
the great plains were thrown open to the hordes of new settlers. 
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A Son of the Frontier. By John Abernathy. (Croton-On-Hudson, 
New York: News Press, 1935. ii+57 pp.) This pamphlet biography, 
reprinted through the courtesy of the Blue Book Magazine, is the stor) 
of John Abernathy, ‘‘Catch-’Em-Alive Jack,’’ who has eaught over a 
thousand wolves alive with his bare hands. A Son of the Frontier contains 
the true flavor of the ‘‘ Wild West,’’ a West no longer in existence today. 


Walter Prescott Webb’s notable study of The Great Plains has been 
reissued by the Houghton Mifflin Company in a trade edition (Boston 
and New York, 1936. $5.00) with the same text that was published five 
years ago under the auspices of Ginn and Company. 


A descriptive bibliography of Rocky Mountain Life in Literature has 
been prepared by Levette J. Davidson (University of Denver, 1936. 35¢ 
and 25¢ in quantities of ten or more) and deals with books concerning 
the territory now included in the states of Colorado, Wyoming, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Utah, and the northern part of New Mexico. Except for lit- 
erature on the Indian, the bibliography confines itself to the period from 
the Louisiana Purchase down to the present. 


The American Fur Trade of the Far West, by Hiram M. Chittenden, 
has been reissued in a two volume edition (New York: Rufus Rockwell 
Wilson, Ine., 1935. Vol. I, xxx+482 pp. Vol. II, 532 pp. Appendices, 
bibliography, illustrations, and map) with the text and notes of General 
Chittenden reprinted exactly as he wrote them. There has been added 
a short account of the American fur trade of the Southwest and a bib- 
liography. This reprint of the 1902 history of pioneer trading posts and 
early fur companies of the Missouri Valley and Rocky Mountains and 
of the Overland Commerce with Santa Fé contains an introduction and 


notes by Stallo Vinton and a sketch of the author by the late Edmond 
S. Meany. 


Grant Foreman has prepared as no. 1 of the Historie Oklahoma Series 
Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1936. 44 pp. 25¢) a brief his- 
tory of Fort Gibson, the oldest military establishment in the annals of 
Oklahoma, which was in its early days ‘‘the farthest west outpost of the 
United States and in many respects continued for vears to be one of the 
most important on that frontier.’’ 


The Jews in Louisiana, which has been prepared in pamphlet form by 
Leo Shpall (New Orleans: Steeg Printing and Publishing Company, 
1936) gives an historical survey of Jewish settlement in that state; dis 
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cusses settlement in New Orleans particularly and in a few other cities 
very sketchily ; relates some pertinent biographical data of Jewish per- 
sonalities of historic importance; and concludes with an appendix con- 
taining a petition presented in 1913 to the parish board of school di- 
rectors of Caddo Parish, Louisiana, protesting the reading of the Bible 
in the school room. The pamphlet has no table of contents and no bib- 
liography. The footnotes are very sketchy and incomplete. 


At the board of director’s meeting on May 6, 1936, the following offi- 
cers of the Missouri Historical Society were elected: Isaac H. Lionber- 
ger, president; Judge James M. Douglas, first vice-president ; W. Palmer 
Clarkson, second vice-president ; John B. Denvir Jr., secretary ; William 
G. Bb. Carson, assistant secretary ; Collins Thompson, treasurer ; and Ceci! 
A. Tolin, assistant treasurer. 


The annual meeting of the State Historical Society of Missouri was 
held at Columbia, April 25, 1936. Speakers at the annual dinner were 
Isidore Loeb and Roland G. Usher of St. Louis. 


Three articles by Laurence F. Hill of Ohio State University, originally 
published in the Southwestern Historical Quarterly, have been brought 
out as a monograph under the title, The Confederate Exodus to Latin 
America. This work shows how the romantie interest of the South in the 
tropics, as developed in the ante bellum period, prepared the way for 
home building by Confederates who were not ready to accept the bitter 
consequences of the war in the experience of reconstruction. Interesting 
glimpses are offered of this ‘‘great migration’’ from the South, of the 
southern communities that were founded in Brazil, in Venezuela, and in 
the states of Middle America, of the leaders in this exodus, and of the 
life they lived in exile. A limited number of copies of this monograph 
are available for distribution by Professor Hill. 


Puro Mexicano. By J. Frank Dobie. (Austin: Texas Folklore Society, 
1935. x +261 pp.) This is a collection of Mexican folktales and lore both 
in prose and in verse. The interspersion of Spanish phraseology adds to 
the charm of the work which could very well be made a source book for 
the budding author of both adult and children’s literature. 


Cuban Sideshow. By R. Hart Phillips. (Havana, Cuba: Cuban Press, 
1935. viili+318 pp. Cartoons. $2.25.) Though this author makes no pre 
tense here at. writing history, these extracts from her Havana diary, give 
a fairly vivid picture of the revolt against Machado, the sanguinary rev- 
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itionary events following that dictator’s fall, and the role played by 
the United States government and its diplomatic representatives. Re 


productions of cartoons which appeared in Cuban publications add flavor 
to the book. 


Some articles relating to the southern and middle states which were 
) iblished during the spring and summer months are: ‘‘ Women in the 
Founding of the Southern Colonies,’’ by Julia Cherry Spruill, in North 
Carolina Historical Review (July) ;**Governor Shelby’s Army in the Riv 
er Thames Campaign,’’ by Milo M. Quaife,* Reverend John D. Shane’s 
Notes on Interviews in 1844, with Mrs. Hinds and Patrick Seott of Bour 
bon County,’’ by Lucien Beekner, and ‘*‘ Mount Zion The Thruston 
Old Home,’’ by J. Adger Stewart, in Filson Club History Quarterly 
July); ‘The Letters of James Taylor to the Presidents of the United 
States,’’ ed. by James A. Padgett, ‘‘ A Kentucky Contribution to Religion 
on the Frontier,’’? by Thomas F. O’Connor, and *‘La Fayette in Ken- 
tucky,’’ by Major Edgar Erskine Hume, concluded, in Register of the 
Kentucky State Historical Society (April) ; ‘‘ Eighteenth-Century Inns 
and Taverns of Western Pennsylvania,’” by John W. Harpster, and 
“Charles Dickens in Western Pennsylvania,’’ compiled by Leland D 
Baldwin, in Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine (Mareh) ; ** Or- 
ders Issued by General Henry Lee during the Campaign Against the 
Whiskey Insurrectionists,’’ edited by Leland D. Baldwin, ‘‘ Frontier 
Economy in Southwestern Pennsylvania,’’ by Solon J. Buck, ‘‘ Churches 
and Social Control on the Western Pennsylvania Frontier,’’ by Marian 
Silveus, and ‘‘As Forbes Trailed Through,’’ by Lewis C. Walkinshaw, 
in Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine (June) ; ‘* Frontier Econ- 
omy in Southwestern Pennsylvania,’’ by Solon J. Buck, and ‘* Ukrainian 
Farmers in the United States,’’ by Wasyl Halich, in Agricultural His- 
tory (January); ‘‘Some Problems Involved in Writing the History of 
the Confederacy,’’ by Charles W. Ramsdell, ‘‘A Social Scientist of the 
Old South,’’ by Leonard C. Helderman, ‘‘Charles Williamson and the 
Burr Conspiraey,’’ by Thomas Robson Hay. and ‘‘Property Rights in 
the Provincial System of Maryland: Proprietary Revenues,’’ by Charles 
A. Barker, in Journal of Southern History (May). 

A few items on the Old Northwest are: ‘‘The Need of a Printer in 
Indiana Territory,’’ by Douglas C. MeMurtrie, ‘‘The Monticello Cireuit 
of the Methodist Church: A Hundred Years of Methodist Progress,’’ by 
J. Milton Williams, ‘‘ The Unique Little Town of New Harmony,’’ by Ju- 
lie LeClere Knox, ‘‘Lineoln’s Visit to Terre Haute,’’ by Max Ehrmann, 
‘Lineoln and Ann Rutledge — Letter of R. J. Onstott,’’ ‘‘ Views of Eli- 
sha Embree, 1835.’’ and ‘‘The New States and Territories Newbury 
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port Herald, April 3, 1855,’’ in Indiana Magazine of History (March 
‘*Material Customs in the Territory of Lilinois,’’ by Marshall Smelser. 
‘‘Abraham Lincoln in Bloomington, Illinois,’? by Harry E. Pratt, ‘‘ The 
Peoria Truce’’: Did Douglas Ask for Quarter?’’ by Ernest E. East, 
and ‘*The Memoirs of James MeGrady Rutledge, 1814-1899,” with intro- 
duction and notes by Fern Nance Pond, in Journal of the Illinois Stat, 
Historical Society (April) ; ‘‘ Basie Lineolniana,’’ by Paul M. Angle, in 
Bulletin of the Abraham Lancoln Association (June) ; ‘‘The Building 
of Wisconsin Railroads,’’ by William F. Raney, ‘‘The Westward Trail,”’ 
by W. A. Titus, ‘‘ Letters of Richard Emerson Ela,’’ and ‘‘The Wiscon 
sin Phalanx,’’ in Wisconsin Magazine of History (June). 

Articles dealing with the Southwest are: ‘‘ Isaac MeCoy and the Treaty 
of 1821,’’ by Lela Barnes, ‘‘ Letters of a Kansas Pioneer, 1855-1860,’’ by 
Thomas C. Wells, ‘‘ Ferries in Kansas, Part LX — Arkansas River 
Concluded,’’ by George A. Root, ‘‘Labor Problems in the Second Year 
of Governor Martin’s Administration,’’ by Dorothy Licbengood, and 
‘*The Grave of Sarah Keyes on the Oregon Trail,’’ by William E. Smith, 
in Kansas Historical Quarterly (July) ; ‘‘ Missouri, A Land of Promise,”’ 
by Hattie M. Anderson, ‘‘A Century of Missouri Idealogy as Seen 
Through the Inaugural Addresses of Its Governors,’’ by Estal E. Sparlin, 
and ‘‘The Western Prologue to the War of 1812,’’ by Robert L. Fisher, 
in Missouri Historical Review (April); ‘‘ Building of the First Amer. 
ican Fort West of the Mississippi,’’ by Kate L. Gregg, and ‘‘ Missouri 
in the Spanish American War,’’ Part I, by Ruby Weedell Waldeck, in 
ibid. (July) ; ‘* Heylyn’s Cosmography of New Mexico,’’ by H. O. Bray- 
er, ‘‘Church and State, 1610-1650’ (continued), by F. V. Scholes, ‘* Gov- 
ernor Vargas in Colorado,’’ by J. Manuel Espinosa, and ‘‘ Bourke o 
the Southwest,’’ IX, by L. B. Bloom, in New Mexico Historical Review 
(April) ; ‘‘Papagueria, The Domain of the Papagos,’’ by Father Bone- 
venture Oblasser, ‘‘A Project for Exploration Presented by Jean Bau 
tista de Anza,’’ tr. by Donald Rowland, ‘‘Experiences of an Indian 
Seout: Excerpts from the Life of John Rope, an Old-Timer of the White 
Mountain Apaches,’’ and ‘‘The Territorial Governors of Arizona 
John Philo Hoyt,’’ by Eugene E. Williams, in Arizona Historical Ri 
view (April). 

A few contributions concerning the Trans-Mississippi West are :‘* Forty 
Years of Main Street,’’ by Edwin Perey Chase, ‘‘ History and Adminis- 
tration of the Iowa Bureau of Criminal Investigation,’’ by Robert Wa! 
lace Shea, ‘‘Farm Background of Country Migrants to Iowa Indus 
tries,’’ by Grace S. M. Zorbaugh, in Iowa Journal of History and Polt- 
tics (July) ; ‘‘Amana— In Transition,’’ by Bertha M. H. Shambaug! 
in Palimpsest (May); ‘‘Regulating the Lead Miners,’’ by William J 
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Petersen, and ‘‘John P. Sheldon,’’ by Milo M. Quaife, in ibid. (June) ; 
‘Jasons of 1860,’’ by Bessie L. Lyon, and ‘* Flood Times at Caseade,’’ 
by Thomas C. Geary, in ibid. (July); ‘‘Making a Motion Picture in 
1848: Henry Lewis on the Upper Mississippi,’’ ed. by Bertha L. Heil 
bron, ‘‘The John Lind Papers,’’ by George M. Stephenson, ‘‘ Concerning 
the Kensington Rune Stone,’’ by Hjalmar R. Holand, and ‘‘Sources for 
Northwest History: Probate Records,’’ by Charles M. Gates, in Minne- 
sota History (June). 

Articles relating to the Pacific Coast include: ** Hudson’s Bay Com 
pany in California,’’ by Alice B. Maloney, ‘* Religion among the Flat- 
heads,’’ by T. C. Elliott, ‘‘ Letters of John R. Tice,’’ ed. by J. F. Santee, 
and ‘‘MeLoughlin Letters, 1827-49,’’ ed. by Jane Lewis Chapin, in Ore- 
gon Historical Quarterly (March) ; ‘‘ Native Villages and Groupings of 
the Columbia Basin,’’ by Verne F. Ray, ‘‘The Nez Peree War: The Bat 
tles at Cottonwood Creek, 1877,’’ ed. by Dorothy O. Johansen, and ‘‘A 
Journey Across the Plains in 1866,’’ by Cora Wilson Agatz, in Pacific 
Northwest Quarterly (April); ‘‘Reapportionment in California,’’ by 
Thomas S. Barclay, in Pactfic Historical Review (June); ‘‘ Abraham 
Lincoln and the New Almaden Mine,’’ by Milton H. Shutes, ‘‘The 
Beginnings of Marysville,’’ by Earl Ramey, ‘‘San Francisco’s Ancient 
Cannon,’’ by Douglas 8S. Watson, and ‘‘The Law and Order View of the 
San Francisco Vigilance Committee of 1856,’’ ed. by Herbert G. Florck- 
en, in California Historical Society Quarterly (March). 

Some items of a general or miscellaneous character are: ‘‘The Home- 
stead Act and the Labor Surplus,’’ by Fred A. Shannon, and ‘The 
Homestead Law in an Inecongruous Land System,’’ by Paul Wallace 
Gates, in American Historical Review (July); ‘‘The Master Farmer 
Movement,’’ by Clifford V. Gregory, and ‘‘The Grange and the Credit 
Problem in Dakota Territory,’’ by Herbert S. Schell, in Agricultural 
History (April) ; ‘‘A Contribution to American Culture,’’ by Camillo 
von Klenze, and ‘‘Mark Twain and Germany,’’ by V. Royce West, in 
American-German Review (June); ‘‘The Jesuit Institute of Loyola 
University: Its Organization,’’ by Jerome V. Jacobsen, ‘‘The Institute 
of Jesuit History: Its Method and Seope,’’ by W. Eugene Shiels, *‘ A 
Challenge to the Institute,’’ by Edward A. Fitzpatrick, ‘‘A Jesuit West- 
ward Movement,’’ by Gilbert J. Garraghan, ‘‘A Jesuit Cireuit Rider,’’ 
by Sister Mary Paul Fitzgerald, and ‘‘ Documents — Selections from 
the Diary and Gazette of Father Pierre Potier, S. J. (1708-1781),’’ ed. 
by E. R. Ott, in Mid-America (July) ; ‘‘A Further Word on I. D. An- 
drews and the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854,’’ by Donald C. Masters, and 
‘Why the Spaniards Temporarily Abandoned Nootka Sound in 1789,’’ 
by Charles L. Stewart, in Canadian Historical Review (June 
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Edward P. Cheyney and Roy F. Nichols have edited a memorial + 
Herman V. Ames, late professor of American constitutional histor) 





the University of Pennsylvenia (Philadelphia: University of Penns) 

vania Press, 1936. vi+31 pp. $1.00), which contains the memorial ad. 
dresses presented at the memorial meeting for Dr. Ames in Houston Hal! 
of the university, May 7, 1935; a collection of letters and resolutions 
from Albert B. Hart, John Frazer, Winfred T. Root, Ezra Pound, th 
resolutions adopted by the college faculty, and the memorial read at the 
annual meeting of the American Historical Association, 1935; a frag. 
ment of an autobiography sent to an Amherst reunion; and a postscript 
explaining that the booklet is intended to help toward the establishment 
of the Herman V. Ames Memorial Fund for the university library, 


A memorial booklet in commemoration of Frank H. Hodder of the 
University of Kansas contains the memorial services held at the univer 
sity, December 29, 1935, as well as the resolutions by the college faculty 


Among the grants-in-aid and grants-in-aid of publication awarded by 
the American Council of Learned Societies the following concern Amer- 
ican history: Culver H. Smith, University of Chattanooga, an historical! 
guide to the opinion-forming press of the United States, and Ray F 
Harvey, ‘‘The Political Philosophy of Jean Jacques Burlamaqui and 
His Influence upon American Constitutional Theory,’’ to be published 
by the University of North Carolina Press. 


The Social Science Research Council has awarded the following 
grants-in-aid in the field of American history: Carl Bridenbaugh, Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, urban development in colonial Amer- 
ica; Harold E. Briggs, Culver-Stockton College, frontiers of the North- 
west; Edward S. Corwin, Princeton University, the present stage of 
American constitutional law and theory; Carl C. Rister, University of 
Oklahoma, General P. H. Sheridan’s Indian command; and Charles I 
Wesley, Howard University, the role of the Negro in the abolition move- 
ment. A post-doctoral fellowship awarded in this field is Lewis U. Hanke, 
Harvard University, the human geography and cultural anthropology 
of Latin America. Two pre-doctoral fellowships are: John T. Bobbitt. 
University of Chicago, the organization and propaganda of farmer pro 
test groups; and Richard H. Heindel, University of Pennsylvania, the 
British reaction to American expansion. 


Among recent appointments in the field of history may be noted the 
following: Arthur H. Whitaker of Cornell University to be professor 
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the University of Pennsylvania; Fletcher M. Green of Emory Uni 
sity to be professor of American history at the University of North 
Carolina; Haywood J. Pearce Jr. of Brenan College to teach at Emory 
University; Charles S. Sydnor of the University of Mississippi to be 
professor oft history at. Duke University ; Harold Briggs of Culver-Stock 
on College to teach at the University of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida: J 
)). Barnhart of West Liberty State Teachers College, West Virginia, to 


be associate professor of history at Louisiana State University; Daniel 
M. Robison of West Tennessee State Teachers College to be assistant 
professor of history at Vanderbilt University; J. Fred Rippy of Duke 
University to be professor of history at the University of Chicago; Jo 
seph J. Mathews of Duke University and James W. Silver of Southwest 
rn College, Winfield, Kansas, to be assistant professors of history at 
the University of Mississippi; R. A. Winnacker of the University of Mich- 
igan to be assistant professor of history at the University of Nebraska; 
Charles H. Norby of Bemidji Teachers College, Minnesota, to be instruc 
or in history at lowa State College; John K. Cochran to be instructor in 
history at the same institution ; and Charles M, Gates, formerly regional 
historian in the National Park Service, to be acting instructor in Amer 
an history at the University of Washington. 


The following academic promotions and transfers in the historical field 
have come to the attention of the Review: Edgar B. Graves of Hamilton 
College to be professor ; Frederick Merk to be professor and Paul H. Buck 
to be assistant professor at Harvard University; Robert E. Riegel to be 
transfered to the history department of Dartmouth College; A. Howard 
Meneeley to be professor at Dartmouth College; Merle Curti to be first 
Dwight W. Morrow professor of history at Smith College; Lewis G. 
Vander Velde to be associate professor at the University of Michigan ; 
Charles F. Mullett to be associate professor of history at the University 
of Missouri; Perey L. Rainwater to be professor and head of the depart- 
ment of history at the University of Mississippi; Herbert S. Schell, pro- 
fessor of history at the University of South Dakota, to be director of the 
Graduate School; R. G. Dunbar to be assistant professor at the Uni 
versity of South Dakota; and W. Ross Livingston, C. U. de Kiewiet, and 


iH... Thornton to be associate professors at. the State University of Iowa 


Among leaves of absence and projects under way by members of the 
historical guild are the following: John E. Pomfret of Princeton Uni- 
ersity will be on leave for the year 1936-37, acting as secretary to the 
Social Science Research Council; Ernest. E. Osgood of the University of 


Minnesota has been awarded a Guggenheim fellowship to pursue stucies 
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in Montana; Ebba Dehlin of the University of Washington will be en. 
gaged in adult education in Sweden during the coming academic year. 
and Henry P. Beers is compiling a ‘‘Check List of Bibliographies of 
United States History’’ which he hopes to complete within the present 
year. 
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